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SHE TURNED CARELESSLY TOWARD ME, AND OUR EYES MET FOR AN INSTANT 


From “The House of a Thousand Candles,” by Meredith Nicholson, page 22 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Henry Cabot Lodge 


LITTLE more than thirty years 
As a boy could enter Harvard Col- 
lege and after four years graduate 

with the highest honors without knowing 
of the existence of the Declaration of In- 
dependence or when the Constitution of 
the United States was framed. What was 
true of Harvard was true of other univer- 
sities and colleges. American history was 
not included in the scheme of the higher 
education. Boys. entering college were re- 
quired to know something of the history 
of Greece and Rome, but not of their own 
country. During the four years of the 
college course they had opportunity to 
study the-history of England and Europe, 
but never to learn aught of the United 
States. This condition of education was 
merely an indication of an attitude of 
mind then passing away, but which had 
once been predominant. The usual opin- 
ion seems to have been during the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century that there 
was no American history worth telling, 
apart from the adventures of the earliest 
settlements and the events of the Revolu- 
tion, which were both connected so closely 
with the history of Europe that they 
might be deemed of importance. Among 
the most highly educated portion of the 
community the ignorance was, compara- 
tively speaking, densest, and for the very 
obvious reason that the history of democ- 
racy, a new thing then in the world, was 


entirely different in its attributes and con- 
ditions from the history with which every- 
body had been familiar for many centu- 
ries. To conceive of a history destitute of 
kings and nobles and traditions, unillu- 
mined by the splendor of a court, without 
the lights and shades which the contrast 
of ranks can alone give, was very difficult, 
because it involved a new idea. It always 
takes time for people to grasp the propo- 
sition that because a thing is different 
from that to which they have been accus- 
tomed it is not necessarily inferior of 
course. Habit and prescription, although 
in their very nature never fully realized 
nor perfectly understood, are forces of 
enormous power among men and nations. 
American history had also to contend with 
feminine indifference, and women influ- 
ence largely the success of historic writ- 
ings, as they do that of other books. Ma- 
caulay knew precisely the test of popular- 
ity and wide circulation when he said that 
he wanted his history to take the place of 
the novel on every young lady’s table. 
To suppose, therefore, that women would 
easily or at once take interest in the seem- 
ingly stern gray story of state building 
and war and constitutions, stripped, as it 
was in America, of all the glitter and ro- 
mance and refinement which clung about 
the history of monarchies and empires to 
which they had been accustomed, would 
have been to expect too much. “Fishers 
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and choppers and ploughmen,” constitut- 
ing a state in Emerson’s noble verse, were 
very fine, but they seemed unlikely to have 
a history as interesting or leave memoirs 
as entertaining as those of the Courts of 
Anne or Louis XIV, which educated 
Americans were wont to read. The truth 
was that the education to which I have 
alluded was defective in regard to the 
histcry of the United States simply be- 
cause that history during the first half of 
the Nineteenth Century had neither au- 
dience nor demand. Here and there a state 
historical society or local antiquarians or 
the descendants of some of the great men 
who fought the Revolution and made the 
Constitution collected material, gathered 
traditions or edited letters and memoirs, 
but these efforts were commonly regarded 
as amiable idiosyncrasies, harmless but 
not designed for general use. Nothing 
illustrates better this attitude of mind 
toward American history at that time 
than that Prescott and Motley devoted 
their brilliant talents to Spain and Hol- 
land at a period which had no connection, 
or at best a very slight one, with the vast 
region which was to be one day the United 
States. The fact was that educated people 
did not think, as a rule, that the United 
States had any history worth considera- 
tion, just as they likewise thought that 
while we had public men they were not to 
be seriously considered as statesmen in the 
sense of European or English Ministers 
or Parliamentary leaders. They were un- 
able to realize that the organization of a 
nation and the development of a new 
country by a great democracy demanded 
power, ability and statesmanship of a 
very high and strong variety. It was all 
different, it was new, and was not there- 
fore really impcrtant in the sense of the 
Old World. The colonial habit of mind 
died hard in regard to American history, 
as it did in many other ways. 

Yet even then there were men who saw 
what a field was open to the historian in 


the story of the United States and of the 
colonies out of which the United States 
had been developed. Richard Hildreth, 
working only on public documents, news- 
papers, printed books and pamphlets and 
Congressional debates, produced his his- 
tory of the United States from the earliest 
settlements down to his own time. The 
volumes are dry, without any literary 
quality or charm, almost unreadable as 
literature, but Hildreth’s work, consider- 
ing his material, is very accurate and re- 
mains as a comprehensive book of refer- 
ence more valuable than many which have 
succeeded it. Mr. Bancroft attained to 
much wider success and to greater fame. 
He had the advantage of an unoccupied 
field and a smaller world, so that his la- 
bors achieved a success impossible now to 
much better work. He brought to his task 
the best education and training which the 
universities of the United States and Ger- 
many could afford, a keen mind, vigorous 
abilities, an intense love of country and 
an unwearied industry.. His history is 
diffuse ; there is an inordinate space given 
to the affairs of contemporary Europe, 
and in the earliest edition there was much 
turgid writing in praise of the principles 
of democracy and the rights of man, as 
expounded by Rousseau and Jefferson. 
But Mr. Bancroft rendered, nevertheless, 
an incalculable service to American his- 
tory by the vast mass of original matter 
which he brought to light and use and by 
the manner in which he gave unity and co- 
ordination to the history of the Colonies. 
So wide were his researches and so exten- 
sive was his material that even his long 
and industrious life did not enable him to 
get beyond the pericd of the Confedera- 
tion. To the same time we owe Mr. Pal- 
frey’s history of New England, a work of 
the highest and most admirable scholar- 
ship, of the best type of historical work, 
but somewhat dry in narration and neces- 
sarily covering only one group of the 
Colonies which were to become the future 
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States. In Francis Parkman, of a later 
generation than Bancroft or Palfrey, 
American literature found its first really 
great historian, one fairly entitled to a 
place in the small group of which Thu- 
cydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon are the 
great and hitherto unrivaled exemplars. 
Mr. Parkman not only had untiring in- 
dustry and the capacity for sifting evi- 
dence and marshaling facts drawn in 
many cases from the dark corners of for- 
gotten manuscripts, but he possessed also 
the power of compression, the reserved but 
vigorous style, and above all the imagi- 
nation, which enabled him to make history 
live and have a meaning, without which 
life and meaning it will surely die and be 
buried among incoherent annals and scien- 
tific catalogues of facts. In a series of 
volumes he gradually drew a noble pic- 
ture of the mighty struggle of races, 
which ended in giving North America to 
the English-speaking people. The drama 
spread over a continent, the actors who 
flitted across the vast stage were Indians 
and Jesuits, courtiers of Louis XIV and 
sober Puritans of New England, French 
adventurers and sturdy Dutch traders 
from the Mohawk and the Hudson, all 
with the wilderness as a background and 
a future beyond imagination as the prize 
for which they blindly strove. Parkman 
made the world comprehend not only that 
American history was important, but that 
if it did not have the precise kind of pic- 
turesqueness to which that of Europe had 
accustomed us it had a picturesqueness of 
its own, a light and color and a dramatic 
force not less impressive because they dif- 
fered in kind from what had gone before. 

Parkisan began his work under the old 
conditions of indifference and inattention. 
When he brought his brilliant volumes to 
an end those conditions had utterly and 
entirely changed. The strong department 
of American History which has grown up 
at Cambridge in the last thirty years of 
the century is merely a sign of the com- 


plete alteration in opinion and feeling 
which had taken place not only in the 
universities and in the schools, but in the 
public mind after the close of the Civil 
War. Nothing in our earlier days, for 
example, showed more conclusively the 
national indifference to the past than the 
reckless destruction of landmarks and his- 
toric buildings. Now every effort is made 
to preserve all that remains which gives 
to past events a local habitation. Ameri- 
cans have learned, too late unfortunately 
in many instances, that the buildings and 
the fields, the woods and the streets, which 
have been the scenes of memorable events, 
have not only inestimable worth historic- 
ally and sentimentally, but that they are 
also pecuniarily valuable, to take a prac- 
tical view, to any community lucky 
enough to possess them. 

In the same way books ranging from 
the most extensive histories to antiquarian 
monographs rich in minute learning upon 
some single incident have multiplied al- 
most heyond belief. Biographies, compi- 
lations of essays by specialists, general 
histories and manuals of all sorts have 
been duplicated and reduplicated until we 
seem in danger almost of losing sight of 
the city on account of the number of 
houses which cut off our view. The whole 
of our history, from the first voyage of 
Columbus to the last administration at 
Washington, has been examined and writ- 
ten about in some fashion. In the old days 
the period between the landings at 
Plymouth and Jamestown and the Declar- 
ation of Independence and that which 
stretched forward from the surrender at 
Yorktown might have been labeled, like 
portions of the maps so familiar a genera- 
tion ago, the “Great American Desert”. 
And people dwelt contented with their 
ignorance. But the settlements have 
spread and as they spread have subdued 
and conquered. “The Great American 
Desert” is no more; irrigation threatens 
its last stronghold, and the unopened 
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tracts of the history of the United States 
have all been roamed over and explored. 
Most of the exploration and examination 
has resulted merely in what is so dear to 
the purely scientific historian, vast masses 
of catalogued facts where literature is ex- 
cluded, and one fact is just as good and 
important as any other, simply because it 
is a fact. These heaps of information, 
some of it valueless, much of it undi- 
gested, still only partly assorted, are the 
necessary conditions for real history writ- 
ten by one capable and understanding 
man as distinct from the huge aggrega- 
tions of special articles immensely valu- 
able as books of reference but having the 
same relation to history in its highest 
sense that the English dictionary bears to 
the plays of Shakespeare or the verse of 
Milton. Out of this mass of material thus 
fervently and indiscriminately collected in 
the last forty years have come two his- 
tories of the highest type in scholarship, 
research and original thought—NMr. 


Henry Adams’s “History of the United 
States During the Administrations of 


Jefferson and Madison” and that of Mr. 
Rhodes covering the period subsequent to 
the Compromise of 1850. In addition to 
these we have many excellent biographies 
and monographs, as well as admirable 
presentations and pictures of certain 
epochs and movements like those of Mr. 
Fiske and Mr. McMaster, which are read 
by every one and which are even more 
necessary than the highly scientific cata- 
logues, stripped according to rule of all 
beauty of style and all human interest, 
and which are read by no one. To have 
brought so much pure gold as this out of 
the incalculable mass of “huddling silver 
little worth” is highly creditable to 
American letters and American history. 
It is an excellent record, not to be bettered 
elsewhere in the same period either in 
form or in the net contribution to human 
knowledge and to the comprehension of 
the meaning of man upon earth. 


Writers and learned societies, anti- 
quarians and biographers, however, can 
not make history unless the material for it 
exists, nor can they by their efforts alone 
develop from nothing a real interest in it 
among the people at large. The popular 
feeling which creates the interest and 
manifests itself not merely in the sale of 
histories and biographies, but by the en- 
thusiasm shown in the celebration of local 
anniversaries, in numberless addresses, 
usually forgotten at once, except in the 
town or village commemorated, in the pas- 
sion for genealogies and family histories, 
in the preservation and erection of monu- 
ments, springs from causes deep down 
among the people themselves. This activ- 
ity and this earnestness in all things per- 
taining to the past are sound and whole- 
some, and also full of meaning. It is a 
commonplace to say that a people which 
cares nothing for its past has no present 
and deserves no future. But it is not so 
obvious that widespread interest in history 
is the proof of national consciousness and 
of the abiding sense that a nation has 
come to its place in the world. 

While we looked to Europe for all our 
inspiration in art and letters, in thought 
and in politics, it was not to be expected 
that we should consider our own doings of 
much consequence or worthy of a serious 
place in history. Nor were those doings 
in themselves of much importance, for col- 
onies are mere appendages, and what 
chiefly concerns mankind is the tree, and 
not the dependent shoots which push up 
from scattered seeds or spreading roots. 
The history of the American colonies in- 
trinsically was not very important nor, 
apart from a certain air of adventure and 
rude picturesqueness, very interesting. 
But when the colonies became an inde- 
pendent state the case altered at once. 
The origin of the new nation became im- 
portant to know and understand in all its 
details. The ways of life, the habits and 
customs of the tribes which wandered in 
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the forests of Scandinavia and Germany 
are not in themselves very valuable, and 
are certainly not entertaining. But re- 
search exhausts itself, and wisely, too, in 
the effort to find the minutest facts which 
shall throw light upon the origin and his- 
tory bf the people from whom have come 
not only the dominant races of Western 
Europe, but the Western civilization 
which has crossed oceans and subjugated 
continents. The island of Jamaica is his- 
torically negligible, but the little state of 
Rhode Island deserves the careful atten- 
tion of the historian because of her part 
and influence in founding, making and 
guiding a nation. 

Many years passed before we emerged 
wholly from the colonial condition. Long 
after we had become independent polit- 
ically the old colonial habits of thought, 
as strong as they were impalpable, clung 
fast about us. Only step by step did we 
shake off the provincial spirit and rid 
ourselves of the bated breath of the col- 
onist. We did not come to a full national 
consciousness until we had passed 


through the awful trial of the Civil War. 
Then we realized what we were, and the 
trembling deference to foreign opinion, 
the sensitive outery against foreign crit- 
icism, as well as the uneasy self-assertion 
and bragging which accompanied them, 
fell from us as the burden fell from the 


shoulders of Christian. There was still 
much to do, but the old colonial habit of 
mind was shattered beyond recovery. It 
lingered on here and there; it dies hard, 
but it is dying, and now is nearly dead. 
With the coming of a true national con- 
sciousness came the interest in the past 
and in history. It was apparent that the 
United States was one of the most con- 
siderable facts of the age when its con- 
solidation had once been effected and all 
peril of dissolution had departed with the 
crushing out of the powers which aimed at 
separation. Anything which helped to ex- 
plain this great fact became, therefore, of 


intense interest. As the years passed on 
the fact grew larger. In due time a not 
very serious war revealed the fact to the 
world, and it appeared that the fact of 
the United States had, and was destined 
to have, a strong and increasing influence 
upon all the other facts known as the na- 
tions of the earth. Thus did it become 
more than ever. obvious that the explana- 
tion of the United States to be found in 
the history of the past four centuries was 
worthy of the best efforts of the historian. 
The pride in what the country is spurs 
men on to pride in all who shared in mak- 
ing the nation. From the abortive at- 
tempts of the earliest adventurers, from 


the feeble settlements clinging to the At- 


lantic seaboard, on through the confused 
and seemingly petty history of the col- 
onies and of the scattered people and 
small states struggling out of revolution 
and dissension to a larger national life, to 
those who saved the Union from disinte- 
gration, and still on to those who have 
carried her power forward to the Pacific 
and made a great nation where there was 
none before, all alike have come to have 
deep meaning and importance. Hence the 
rise of American history, and, what is 
more important, of the general interest in 
that history, which may be trusted to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff and give 
us not only knowledge, but also something 
worthy to take a place in literature by the 
manner in which the knowledge is com- 
municated to men. 

Indeed, signs are not wanting that the 
inhabitants of England and Europe are 
beginning to think that the history of a 
people who have made a great and power- 
ful nation to whom the future in large 
measure belongs is worthy of considera- 
tion, and that it may not be amiss to 
know something of the men who have led 
and guided that people. There is evident, 
even on the other side of the Atlantic, a 
dawning idea that this knowledge may be 
as useful and even as illuminating as to 











trace the fortunes of some petty and 
wholly effaced Italian city despot or the 
personal intrigues of forgotten courtiers. 

It has been a great and interesting 
change. There is no longer danger that 
the history of the United States will be 
neglected. We are much more likely to 
suffer from too much zeal and from use- 
less accumulations and needless repeti- 
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tions. But as Webster said that in his pro- 
fession he always found there was plenty 
of room at the top, so is there still ample 
opportunity in many periods and phases 
of American history yet untouched for 
the rare historian who, in the largest and 
finest sense, can write history which shall 
rest upon learning and also become a part 
of the literature of mankind. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


By James S. Metcalfe 


DRAMATIC 


\IME was, and that not so 
very far off, when no 
actor, no matter how ex- 
emplary his private life, 
no matter how perfect his 
domestic relations, could 

hope to mix on terms of exact equal- 
ity with those who had attained even less 
eminence than he in other walks of life. 
Dying, to leave behind one a name like 
that of Joseph Jefferson is a unique dis- 
tinction for a man in any calling. His 
career as an artist, long and successful as 
it was, is not, however, his greatest claim 
to grateful memory. It gave him fame 


and fortune, it is true, but, by the high 
consideration he gained through, the in- 
tegrity and uprightness of his private 


life, he repaid to his calling manifold 
what he received from it. Choosing his 
associates from among the best of those 
with whom he came in contact, he did 
much to show the world that the actor 
might be a man among men, a gentleman 
among gentlemen, even in times when the 
stage had not entirely escaped from the 
stigma of vagabondage put on it by the 
law and by popular opinion of earlier 
days. His life has been a potent influ- 
ence in elevating the social standing of 
his profession, and its example will sur- 
vive as a precious instance of right living 
to new generations of those who follow 
the profession of acting. 

Artistically his name will go down to 
fame as the creator and impersonator of 
one character—that of Rip Van Winkle. 
This was his unique possession, made his 


EDITOR OF 


*.IFE” 


by the consummate artistic skill with 
which he made the ne’er-do-well a real, a 
humorous and, in spite of his faults, a 
lovable being. Others have enacted Bob 
Acres, Caleb Plummer and Major Go- 
lightly in a way to challenge comparison 
with Mr. Jefferson’s performance of these 
parts, but to the entire American public 
there never was, and it may be safely pre- 
dicted, never will be another Rip Van 
Winkle than that of Joseph Jefferson. 

For almost three score years he has 
been active upon the stage. A long time 
that to have moved every year the hearts 
of thousands to tears and laughter. Many 
now of mature years first learned through 
Jefferson the power of the actor’s art. To 
these, and to all who have felt his gentle 
sway, his name and memory will be held 
in grateful recollection. He was the best 
instance in our time of the strongly per- 
sonal hold the actor, as distinguished 
from the exponents of other arts, has 
upon his public. It is flesh and blood, a 
living human being, who makes the ap- 
peal to our own humanity, and we never 
dissociate wholly the man who does it 
from the thing he does. And when he de- 
parts from us there goes with him the 
thing he did, not to endure except in 
memory and not to be reproduced by an- 
other. With the death of Joseph Jeffer- 
son there comes to us a feeling of the dis- 
tinct loss of a dear possession which can 
not be replaced. The Rip Van Winkle 
that we wept over and laughed at and 
loved has gone from us for ever except as 
he lives beloved in our memories. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE WILL OF JOHN MARSHALL GLENARM 


of my grandfather’s death found 

me at Naples early in October. John 
Marshall Glenarm had died in June, 
leaving a will which gave me his prop- 
erty conditionally, Pickering wrote, and 
it was necessary for me to return im- 
mediately to qualify as legatee. It was 
by the merest luck that the letter came to 
my hands at all, for it had been sent to 
Constantinople, in care of the consul-gen- 
eral instead of my banker there, and it 
was not Pickering’s fault that the consul 
was a friend of mine who kept track of 
my wanderings and was able to hurry the 
executor’s letter after me to Italy, where 
I had gone to meet an English financier 
who had, I was advised, unlimited money 
to spend on African railways. I am an 
engineer, a graduate of an American in- 
stitution familiarly known as “The 
Tech,” and as my funds were running 
low I naturally turned to my profession 
for employment. 

But this letter changed my plans, and 
the following day I cabled Pickering of 
my departure and was outward bound on 
a steamer for New York. Fourteen days 
later I sat in Pickering’s office in the 
Alexis Building and listened intently 
while he read, with much ponderous em- 
phasis, the provisions of my grand- 
father’s will. When he concluded I 
laughed. Pickering was a serious man, 
and I was glad to see that my levity 
pained him. I had, for that matter, al- 
ways been a source of annoyance to him, 


Pott ny. ered letter bringing news 


and his look of distrust and rebuke did 
not trouble me in the least. 

I reached across the table for the pa- 
per, and he gave the sealed and be- 
ribboned copy of John Marshall Glen- 
arm’s will into my hands. I read it 
through for myself, feeling conscious 
meanwhile that Pickering’s cool gaze was 
bent inquiringly upon me. These are the 
paragraphs that interested me most: 


“T give and devise unto my said grand- 
son, John Glenarm, sometime a resident 
of the City and State of New York, and 
later a vagabond of parts unknown, a 
certain property known as Glenarm 
House, with the lands and hereditaments 
thereunto pertaining and hereinafter 
more particularly described, and all per- 
sonal effects, goods and other property 
that may be located in the premises and 
on the land herein described,—the said 
realty lying in the County of Wabana 
in the State of Indiana,—upon this con- 
dition, faithfully and honestly performed: 

“That said John Glenarm shall remain 
an occupant of said Glenarm House and 
of my lands appurtenant thereto, de- 
meaning himself meanwhile in an orderly 
and temperate manner. Should he fail 
at any time during said year to comply 
with this provision, said property shall 
at once revert to my general estate, and 
become, without reservation and without 
necessity for any process of law the prop- 
erty, absolutely, of Marian Devereux, of 
the County and State of New York.” 
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“Well,” he demanded, striking his 
hands upon the arms of his chair, “what 
do you think of it?” 

For the life of me I could not help 
laughing again. There was, in the first 
place, a delicious irony in the fact that I 
should learn through him of my grand- 
father’s wishes with respect to myself. 
Pickering and I had grown up in the 
same town in Vermont; we had attended 
the same preparatory school, but there 
had been from boyhood a certain an- 
tagonism between us. He had always 
succeeded where I failed, which is to say, 
I must admit, that he had succeeded 
pretty frequently. When I refused to 
settle down to my profession, but chose 
to see something of the world first, 
Pickering gave himself seriously to the 
law, and there was, I knew from the be- 
ginning, no manner of chance that he 
would fail. 

I am not more or less than human, and 
I remembered with joy that once I had 
thrashed him soundly at the prep school 
for bullying a smaller boy; but our score 
from school days was not without tallies 
on his side. He was easily the better 
scholar—I grant him that; and he was 
shrewd and plausible. You never quite 
knew the extent of his powers and re- 
sources, and he had, I always maintained, 
the most amazing good luck,—as witness 
the fact that John Marshall Glenarm had 
taken a friendly interest in him. It was 
wholly like my grandfather, who was a 
man of many whims, to give his affairs 
into Pickering’s keeping; and I could 
not complain, for I had missed my own 
chance with him. It was, I knew readily 
enough, part of my punishment for hav- 
ing succeeded so signally in incurring 
my grandfather’s displeasure that he had 
made it necessary for me to treat with 
Arthur Pickering in this matter of the 
will; and Pickering was enjoying the 
situation to the full. 

But there was something not wholly 
honest in my mirth, for my conduct dur- 
ing the three preceding years had been 





reprehensible. I had used my grand- 
father shabbily. My parents died when I 
was a child, and he had cared for me as 
far back as my memory ran. He had 
suffered me to spend the fortune left by 
my father without restraint; he had ex- 
pected much of me, and I had grievously 
disappointed him. It was his hope that I 
should devote myself to architecture, a 
profession for which he had the greatest 
admiration, whereas I had insisted on 
engineering. 

I am not writing an apology for my 
life, and I shall not attempt to extenuate 
my conduct in going abroad at the end 
of my course at Tech and, making 
Laurance Donovan’s acquaintance, set- 
ting off with him on a career of ad- 
venture. I do not regret, though pos- 
sibly it would be more to my credit if I 
did, the months spent in leisurely follow- 
ing the Danube east of the Iron Gate— 
Laurance Donovan always with me, while 
we urged the villagers and inn-loafers to 
all manner of sedition, acquitting our- 
selves so well that, when we came out into 
the Black Sea for further pleasure, Rus- 
sia did us the honor to keep a spy at our 
heels. I should like, for my own satis- 
faction, at least, to set down an account 
of certain affairs in which we were con- 
cerned at Belgrad, but without Larry’s 
consent I am not at liberty to do so. Nor 
shall I take time here to describe our 
travels in Africa, though our study of 
the Atlas Mountain dwarfs won us honor- 
able mention by the British Ethnological 
Society. 

These were my yesterdays; but to-day 
I sat in Arthur Pickering’s office in the 
towering Alexis building, conscious of 
the muffled roar of Broadway, discussing 
the terms of my grandfather Glenarm’s 
will with a man whom I disliked as heart- 
ily as it is safe for one man to dislike an- 
other. Pickering had asked me a ques- 
tion, and I was suddenly aware that his 
eyes were fixed upon me and that he 
awaited my answer. 

“What do I think of it?” I repeated. 
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“T don’t know that it makes any differ- 
ence what I think, but I'll tell you, if you 
want to know, that I call it infamous, 
outrageous, that a man should leave a 
ridiculous will of that sort behind him. 
‘ All the old money-bags who pile up for- 
tunes magnify the importance of their 
money. They imagine that every kind- 
ness, every ordinary courtesy shown 
them, is merely a bid for a slice of the 
cake. I’m disappointed in my grand- 
father. He was a splendid old man, 
though God knows he had his queer ways. 
T’ll bet a thousand dollars, if I have so 
much money in the world, that this 
scheme is yours, Pickering, and not his. 
It smacks of your ancient vindictiveness, 
and John Marshall Glenarm had none of 
that in his blood. That stipulation about 
my residence out there is fantastic. I 
don’t have to be a lawyer to know that; 
and no doubt I could break the will; I’ve 
a good notion to try it, anyhow.” 

“To be sure. You can tie up the estate 
for a half a dozen years if you like,” he 
replied coolly. He did not look upon me 
as likely to become a formidable litigant. 
My staying qualities had been proved 
weak long ago, as Pickering knew well 
enough. 

“No doubt you would like that,” I an- 
swered. “But I’m not going to give you 
the pleasure. I abide by the terms of the 
will. My grandfather was a fine old gen- 
tleman. I shan’t drag his name through 
the courts,—not even to please you, Ar- 
thur Pickering,” I declared hotly. 

“The sentiment is worthy of a good 
man, Glenarm,” he rejoined. 

“But this woman who is to succeed to 
my rights,—I don’t seem to remember 
her.” 

“It is not surprising that you never 
heard of her.” 

“Then she’s not a connection of the 
family,—no long-lost cousin whom I 
ought to remember?” 

“No; she was a late acquaintance of 
your grandfather. He met her through 
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an old friend of his;—Miss Evans, known 
as Sister Theresa. Miss Devereux is Sis- 
ter Theresa’s niece.” 

I whistled. I had a dim recollection 
that during my grandfather’s long 
widowerhood there were occasional re- 
ports that he was about to marry. The 
name of Miss Evans had been mentioned 
in this connection. I had heard it spoken 
of in my family, and not, I remembered, 
with much kindness. Later I heard of her 
joining a Sisterhood, and opening a 
school somewhere in the West. 

“And Miss Devereux,—is she an elder- 
ly nun, too?” 

“T don’t know how elderly she is, but 
she isn’t a nun at present. Still, she’s 
very much alone in the world, and she 
and Sister Theresa are very intimate.” 

“Pass the will again, Pickering, while 
I make sure I grasp these diverting ideas. 
Sister Theresa isn’t the one I mustn’t 
marry, is she? It’s the other ecclesiastical 
embroidery artist,—the one with the x 
in her name, suggesting the algebra of 
my vanishing youth.” 

I read aloud this paragraph: 


“Provided, further, that in event said 
John Glenarm aforesaid shall marry the 
said Marian Devereux, or in the event of 
any promise or contract of marriage be- 
tween said persons within five years from 
the date of said John Glenarm’s accept- 
ance of the provisions of this will, the 
whole estate shall become the property 
absolutely of St. Agatha’s School, at 
Annandale, Wabana County, Indiana, a 
corporation under the laws of said state.” 


“For a touch of comedy commend me 
to my grandfather! Pickering, you al- 
ways were a well-meaning fellow,—TI’'ll 
turn over to you all my right, interest 
and title in and to these angelic Sisters. 
Marry! I like the idea! I suppose some 
one will try to marry me for my money. 
Marriage, Pickering, is not embraced in 
my scheme of life!” 
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“T should hardly call you a marrying 
man,” he observed. 

“Perfectly right, my friend! Sister 
Theresa was considered a possible match 
for my grandfather in my youth. I’m 
quite out of it with her. And the other 
lady with the fascinating algebraic cli- 
max to her name,—she, too, is impossi- 
ble; it seems that I can’t get the money 
by marrying her. I’d better let her take 
it. She’s as poor as the devil, I dare say.” 

“I imagine not. The Evanses are a 
wealthy family, in spots, and she ought 
to have some money. of her own, if her 
aunt doesn’t coax it out of her for edu- 
cational schemes.” 

“And where on the map are these love- 
ly creatures to be found?” 

“Sister Theresa’s school adjoins your 
preserve; Miss Devereux has, I think, 
some of your own weakness for travel. 
Sister Theresa is her nearest relative, and 
she occasionally visits St. Agatha’s— 
that’s the schooi.” 

“I suppose they embroider altar-cloths 
together and otherwise labor valiantly 
to bring confusion upon Satan and his 
cohorts. Just the people to pull the wool 
over the eyes of my grandfather!” 

Pickering smiled at my resentment. 

“You’d better give them a wide berth; 
they might catch yov in their net. Sister 
Theresa is said to have quite a winning 
way. She certainly plucked your grand- 
father.” 

“Nuns in spectacies, the gentle edu- 
cators of youth and that sort of thing, 
with a good-natured old man for their 
prey. None of them for me!” 

“IT rather thought so,” remarked 
Pickering,—and he pulled his watch 
from his pocket and turned the stem with 
his heavy fingers. He was short, thick- 
set and sleek, with a square jaw, hair al- 
ready thin and a close-clipped mustache. 
Age, I mentally reflected, was not im- 
proving him. 

I had no intention of allowing him to 
see that I was irritated. I drew out my 


cigarette case and passed it across the 
table. 

“After you! ‘They’re made quite 
specially for me in Madrid.” 

“You forget that I never use tobacco 
in any form.” 

“You always did miss a good deal of 
the joy of living,” I observed, throwing 
my smoking match into. his waste-paper 
basket, to his obvious annoyance. “Well, 
I’m the bad boy of the story-books; but 
I’m really sorry my inheritance has a 
string tied to it. I’m about out of money. 
I suppose you wouldn’t advance me a few 
thousands on my expectation—” 

“Not a cent,” he declared, with quite 
unnecessary vigor; and I laughed again, 
remembering that in my old appraise- 
ment of him generosity had not been 
represented in large figures. “It’s not in 
keeping with your grandfather’s wishes 
that I should do so. You must have spent 
a good bit of money in your tiger-hunt- 
ing exploits,” he added. 

“IT have spent all I had,” I replied 
amiably. “Thank God, I’m not a clam! 
I’ve seen the world and paid for it, and 
I ask nothing of you. You undoubtedly 
share my grandfather’s idea of me, that 
I’m a wild man who can’t sit still or lead 
an orderly, decent life; but I’m going to 
give you a terrible disappointment. 
What’s the size of the estate?” 

Pickering eyed me—uneasily, I 
thought—and began playing with a pen- 
cil. I never liked Pickering’s hands; 
they were thick and white and better kept 
than I like to see a man’s hands. 

“JT fear it’s going to be disappointing. 
In his trust-company boxes here I have 
been able to find only about ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of securities. Possibly— 
quite possibly—we were all deceived in 
the amount of his fortune. Sister The- 
resa wheedled large sums out of him, and 
he spent, as you will see, a small fortune 
on the house at Annandale without . 
finishing it. It wasn’t a cheap proposi- 
tion, and in its unfinished condition it is 
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practically valueless. You must know 
that Mr. Glenarm gave away a great deal 
of money in his lifetime. Moreover, he 
established your father. You know what 
he left,—it was not a small fortune as 
those things are reckoned.” 

I was restless under this recital. My 
father’s estate had been of respectable 
size, and I had dissipated the whole of it. 
My conscience pricked me as I recalled 
an item of forty thousand dollars that I 
had spent—somewhat grandly—on an 
expedition that I led, with considerable 
satisfaction to myself, at least, through 
the Sudan. But Pickering’s 
amazed me. 

“Let me understand you,” I said, 
bending toward him. “My grandfather 
was supposed to be rich, and yet you tell 
me you find little property. Sister The- 
resa got money from him to help build a 
school. How much was that?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars. It was an 
open account. His books show the ad- 
vances, but he took no notes.” 

“And that claim is worth—?” 

“It is good as against her individu- 
ally. But she contends—” 

“Yes, go on!” 

I had struck the right note. He was 
annoyed by my persistence and his ap- 
parent discomfort pleased me. 

“She refuses to pay. She says Mr. 
Glenarm made her a gift of the money.” 

“That’s possible, isn’t it? He was for- 
ever making gifts to churches. Schools 
and thelogical seminaries were a sort of 
weakness with him.” 

“That is quite true, but this account 
is among the assets of the estate. It’s my 
business as executor to collect it.” 

“We'll pass that. If you get this 
money the estate is worth sixty thousand 
dollars, plus. the value of the land out 
there at Annandale, and Glenarm House 
is worth—” 

“There you have me 

It was the first lightness he had shown, 
and it put me on guard. 
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“T should like an idea of its value. 
Even an unfinished house is worth some- 
thing.” 

“Land out there is worth from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre. There’s an even hundred acres. 
I'll be glad to have your appraisement of 
the house when you get there.” 

“Humph! You flatter my judgment, 
Pickering. The loose stuff there is worth 
how much?” 

“Tt’s all in the library. Your grand- 
father’s weakness was architecture—” 

“So I remember!” I interposed, recall- 
ing my stormy interviews with John 
Marshall Glenarm over my choice of a 
profession. 

“In his last years he turned more and 
more to his books. He placed out there 
what is, I suppose, the finest collection of 
books relating to architecture to be found 
in this country. That was his chief 
hobby, after church affairs, as you may 
remember, and he rode it hard. But he 
derived a great deal of satisfaction from 
his studies.” 

I laughed again; it was easier to laugh 
than to cry over the situation. 

“TI suppose he wanted me to sit down 
there, surrounded by works on architec- 
ture, with the idea that a study of the 
subject would be my only resource. The 
scheme is eminently Glenarmian! And all 
I get is a worthless house, a hundred 
acres of land, ten thousand dollars, and 
a doubtful claim against a Protestant 
nun who hoodwinked my grandfather 
into setting up a school for her. Bless 
your heart, man, so far as my inheritance 
is concerned it would have been money in 
my pocket to have stayed in Africa.” 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

“But the personal property is all 
mine,—anything that’s loose on the 
place. Perhaps my grandfather planted 
old plate and government bonds just to 
pique the curiosity of his heirs, succes- 
sors and assigns. It would be in keep- 
ing!” 
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I had walked to the window and looked 
out across the city. As I turned sudden- 
ly I found Pickering’s eyes bent upon me 
with curious intentness. I had never liked 
his eyes; they were too steady. When a 
man always meets your gaze tranquilly 
and readily, it is just as well to be wary 
of him. 

“Yes; no doubt you will find the place 
literally packed with treasure,” he said, 
and laughed. “When you find anything 
you might wire me.” 

He smiled ; the idea seemed to give him 
pleasure. 

“Are you sure there’s nothing else?” I 
asked. “No substitute,—no codicil?” 

“If you know of anything of the kind 
it’s your duty to produce it. We have 
exhausted the possibilities. Ill admit 
that the provisions of the will are un- 
usual; your grandfather was a peculiar 
man in many respects; but he was thor- 
oughly sane and his faculties were all 
sound to the last.” 

“He treated me a lot better than I de- 
served,” I said, with a heartache that I 
had not known often in my irresponsible 
life; but I could not afford to show feel- 
ing before Arthur Pickering. 

I picked up the copy of the will and 
examined it. It was undoubtedly authen- 
tic; it bore the certificate of the clerk of 
Wabana County, Indiana. The witnesses 
were Thomas Bates and Arthur Picker- 
ing. 
“Who is Bates?” I asked, pointing to 
the man’s signature. 

“One of your grandfather’s discov- 
eries. He’s in charge of the house out 
there, and a trustworthy fellow. He’s a 
fair cook, among other things. I don’t 
know where Mr. Glenarm got Bates, but 
he had every confidence in him. The man 
was with him at the end.” 

A picture of my grandfather dying, 
alone with a servant, while I, his only 
kinsman, wandered in strange lands, was 
not one that I could contemplate with 
much satisfaction. My grandfather had 


been an odd little figure of a man, who al- 
ways wore a long black coat, silk hat, and 
carried a curious silver-headed staff, and 
said puzzling things at which everybody 
was afraid either to laugh or to cry. The 
thought of him touched me now. I was 
glad to feel that his money had never 
been a lure to me; it did not matter 
whether his estate was great or small, I 
could, at least, ease my conscience by 
obeying the behest of the old man whose 
name I bore, and whose interest in the 
finer things of life and art had given 
him an undeniable distinction. 

“T should like to know something of 
Mr. Glenarm’s last days,” I said ab- 
ruptly. 

“He wished to visit the village where 
he was born, and Bates, his companion 
and servant, went to Vermont with him. 
He died quite suddenly, and was buried 
beside his father in the old village ceme- 
tery. I saw him last early in the sum- 
mer. I was away from home and did not 
know of his death until it was all over. 
Bates came to report it to me, and to 
sign the necessary papers in probating 
the will. It had to be done in the place 
of the decedent’s residence, and we went 
together to Wabana, the seat of the coun- 
ty in which Annandale lies.” 

I was silent after this, looking out 
toward the sea that had called me since 
my earliest dreams of the world that lay 
beyond it. 

“Tt’s a poor stake, Glenarm,” re- 
marked Pickering consolingly, and I 
wheeled upon him. 

“TI suppose you think it a poor stake! 
I suppose you can’t see anything in that 
old man’s life beyond his money; but I 
don’t care a curse what my inheritance is! 
I never obeyed any of my grandfather’s 
wishes in his lifetime, but now that he’s 
dead his last wish is mandatory. I’m go- 
ing out there to spend a year if I die for 
it. Do you get my idea?” 

“Humph! You always were a stormy 
petrel,” he sneered. “I fancy it will be 
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safer to keep our most agreeable ac- 
quaintance on a strictly business basis. 
If you accept the terms of the will—” 

“Of course I accept them! Do you 
think I am going to make a row, refuse 
to fulfill that old man’s last wish! I 
gave him enough trouble in his life with- 
out disappointing him in his grave. I 
suppose you'd like to have me fight the 
will; but I’m going to disappoint you.” 

He said nothing, but played with his 
pencil. I had ‘never disliked him so heart- 
ily; he was so smug and comfortable. 
His office breathed the very spirit of 
prosperity. I wished to finish my business 
and get away. 

“I suppose the region out there has a 
high death rate. How’s the malaria?’ 

“Not alarmingly prevalent, I under- 
stand. There’s a summer resort over on 
one side of Lake Annandale. The place 
is really supposed to be wholesome. I 
don’t believe your grandfather had homi- 
cide in mind in sending you there.” 

“No, he probably thought the rustica- 
tion would make a man of me. Must I 


do my own victualing? I suppose I’ll be , 


allowed to eat.” 

“Bates can cook for you. He’ll sup- 
ply the necessities. Ill instruct him to 
obey your orders. I assume you'll not 
have many guests,—in fact,”—he studied 
the back of his hand intently,—while 
that isn’t stipulated, I doubt whether it 
was your grandfather’s idea that you 
should surround yourself—” 

“With boisterous companions!” I sup- 
plied the words in my cheerfullest tone. 
“No; my conduct shall be exemplary, 
Mr. Pickering,” I added, with affable 
irony. 

He picked up a single sheet of thin 
typewritten paper and passed it across 
the table. It was a formal acquiescence in 
the provisions of the will. Pickering had 
prepared it in advance of my coming, 
and this assumption that I would accept 
the terms irritated me. Assumptions as 
to what I should do under given condi- 


tions had always annoyed me, and ac- 
counted, in a large measure, for my 
proneness to surprise and disappoint peo- 
ple. Pickering summoned a clerk to wit- 
ness my signature. 

“How soon shall you take possession?” 
he asked. “I have to make a note of it.” 

“T shall start for Indiana to-morrow,” 
I answered. 

As I rose to go Pickering said: 

“Tt will be sufficient if you drop me a 
line, say once a month, to let me know 
you are there. The post-office is Annan- 
dale.” 

“I suppose I might file a supply of 
postal cards in the village and arrange 
for the mailing of one every month.” 

“It might be done that way,” he an- 
swered evenly. 

“We may perhaps meet again, if I 
don’t die of starvation or ennui. Good- 
b 9 

"We shook hands stiffly and I left him, 
going down in an elevator filled with 
eager-eyed, anxious men. I, at least, had 
no cares of business. It made no differ- 
ence to me whether the market rose or 
fell. Something of the spirit of adven- 
ture that had been my curse quickened 
in my heart as I walked through crowded 
Broadway past Trinity Church to a bank 
and drew the balance remaining on my 
letter of credit. I received in currency 
slightly less than one thousand dollars. 

As I turned from the teller’s window I 
ran into the arms of the last man in the 
world I expected to see. 

This, let it be remembered, was in Oc- 
tober of the year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and one. 


CHAPTER II 
A FACE AT SHERRY’S 


“Don’t mention my name an thou 
lovest me!” said Laurance Donovan, and 
he drew me aside, ignored my hand and 
otherwise threw into our meeting a casual 
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quality that was somewhat amazing in 
view of the fact that we had met last at 
Cairo. 

“Allah il Allah!” 

It was undoubtedly Larry. I felt the 
heat of the desert and heard the camel- 
drivers cursing and our Sudanese guides 
plotting mischief under a window far 
away. 

“Well! we both exclaimed interroga- 
tively. 

He rocked gently back and forth, with 
his hands in his pockets, on the tile floor 
of the banking-house. I had seen him 
stand thus once on a time when he had 
eaten nothing in four days—it was in 
Abyssinia, and our guides had lost us in 
the worst possible place—with the same 
untroubled look in his eyes. 

“Please don’t appear surprised, or 
scared or anything, Jack,” he said, with 
his delicious intonation. “I saw a fellow 
looking for me an hour or so ago. He’s 
been at it for several months; hence my 
presence on these shores of the brave and 
the free. He’s probably still looking, as 
he’s a persistent devil. I’m here, as we 
may say, quite incog. Staying at an 
East-side lodging-house, where I shan’t 
invite you to call on me. But I must see 
you.” 

“Dine with me to-night, at Sher- 
ry’s—” 

“Too big, too many people—” 

“Therein lies security, if you’re in 
trouble. I’m about to go into exile, and I 
want to eat one more civilized dinner be- 
fore I go.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well. Where are 
you off for,—not Africa again?” 

“No. Just Indiana,—one of the sover- 
eign American states, as you ought to 
know.” 

“Indians?” 

“No; warranted all dead.” 

“Pack train—balloon—automobile — 
camels,—how do you get there?” 

“Varnished cars. It’s easy. It’s not 
the getting there; it’s the not dying of 
ennui after you’re on the spot.” 


“Humph! What hour did you say for 
the dinner?” 

“Seven o’clock. Meet me at the en- 
trance.” 

“T°ll be there if I’m not in jail. Kindly 
allow me to precede you, and don’t fol- 
low, please !” 

He walked away, his gloved hands 
clasped lazily behind him, lounged out 
upon Broadway and turned toward the 
Battery. I waited until he disappeared, 
then took an up-town car. 

My first meeting with Laurance Dono- 
van was in Constantinople, at a café 
where I was dining. He got into a row 
with an Englishman and knocked him 
down. It was not my affair, but I liked 
the ease and definiteness with which 
Larry put his foe out of commission. I 
learned later that it was a way he had. 

My friend, the American consul-gen- 
eral at Constantinople, was not without 
a sense of humor, and I easily enlisted 
him in Larry’s behalf. The Englishman 
thirsted for vengeance and invoked all 
the powers. He insisted, with reason, 
that Larry was a British subject and that 
the American consul had no right to give 
him asylum,—a point that was, I under- 
stand, thoroughly well-grounded in law 
and fact. Larry maintained, on the other 
hand, that he was not English but Irish, 
and that, as his country maintained no 
representative in Turkey, it was his priv- 
ilege to find refuge wherever it was of- 
fered. Larry was always the most plausi- 
ble of human beings, and between us,— 
he, the American consul and I,—we made 
an impression, and got him off. 

I did not realize until later that the 
real joke lay in the fact that Larry was 
English-born, and that his devotion to 
Ireland was purely sentimental and quix- 
otic. His family had, to be sure, come 
out of Ireland some time in the dim past, 
and settled in England; but when Larry 
reached years of knowledge, if not of dis- 
cretion, he cut Oxford and insisted on 
taking his degree at Dublin. He even 
believed,—or thought he believed,—in 
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banshees. He allied himself during his 
university days with the most radical and 
turbulent advocates of a separate na- 
tional existence for Ireland, and occasion- 
ally spent a month in jail for rioting. 
But Larry’s instincts were scholarly; he 
made a brilliant record at the University ; 
then, at twenty-two, he came forth to 
look at the world, and liked it exceeding 
well. His father was a busy man, and 
he had other sons; so he granted Larry 
an allowance and told him to keep away 
from home until he got ready to be re- 
spectable, So, from Constantinople, after 
a tour of Europe, we together crossed 
the Mediterranean in search of the flesh- 
pots of lost kingdoms, spending three 
years in the pursuit. We parted at Cairo 
on excellent terms. He returned to Eng- 
land and later to his beloved Ireland, for 
he had blithely sung the wildest Gaelic 
songs in the darkest days of our adven- 
tures, and never lost his love for The Sod, 
as he apostrophized—and capitalized— 
his adopted country. 

Larry had the habit of immaculate- 
ness. He emerged from his East-side 
lodging-house that night clothed prop- 
erly, and wearing the gentlemanly air of 
peace and reserve that is so wholly in- 
compatible with his disposition to breed 
discord and indulge in riot. When we 
sat down for a leisurely dinner at Sher- 
ry’s we were not, I modestly maintain, a 
forbidding pair. We—if I may drag 
myself into the matter—are both a trifle 
under the average height, sinewy, ner- 
vous, and, just then, trained fine. Our 
lean, clean-shaven faces were well- 
browned—mine wearing a fresh coat 
from my days on the steamer’s deck. 

Larry had never been in America be- 
fore, and the scene had for both of us the 
charm of a gay and novel spectacle. I 
have always maintained, in talking to 
Larry of people and races, that the 
Americans are the handsomest and best 
put-up people in the world, and I believe 
he was persuaded of it that night as we 
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gazed with eyes long unaccustomed to 
splendor upon the great company assem- 
bled in the restaurant. The lights, the 
music, the variety and richness of the 
costumes of the women, the many unmis- 
takably foreign faces that gave a cosmo- 
politan accent to the whole, wrought a 
welcome spell upon senses inured to hard- 
ship in earth’s waste and dreary places. 

“Now tell me the story,” I said. 
“Have you done murder? Is the offense 
treasonable?” 

“It was a tenants’ row in Galway, 
and I smashed a constable. I smashed 
him pretty hard, I dare say, from the row 
they kicked up in the newspapers. I lay 
low for a couple of weeks, caught a boat 
at Queenstown, and here I am, waiting 
for a chance to get back to The Sod 
without going in irons.” 

“You were certainly born to be hanged, 
Larry. You’d better stay in America. 
There’s more room here than anywhere 
else, and it’s not easy to kidnap a man 
in America and carry him off.” 

“Possibly not; and yet the situation 
isn’t wholly tranquil,” he said, transfix- 
ing a bit of pompano with his fork. 
“Kindly note the florid gentleman at 
your right—at the table with four— 
he’s next the lady in pink. It may inter- 
est you to know that he’s the British con- 
sul.” 

“Interesting, but not important. You 
don’t for a moment suppose—” 

“That he’s looking for me? Not at 
all. But he undoubtedly has my name on 
his tablets. The detective that’s here fol- 
lowing me around is pretty dull. He lost 
me this morning while I was talking to 
you in the bank. Later on I had the 
pleasure of trailing him for an hour or so 
until he finally brought up at the British 
consul’s office. Thanks; no more of the 
fish. Let us banish care. I wasn’t born 
to be hanged; and as I am a political of- 
fender, I doubt whether I can be deported 
if they lay hands on me.” 

He watched the bubbles in his glass 
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dreamily, holding it up in his slim well- 
kept fingers. 

“Tell me something of your own im- 
mediate present and future,” he said. 

I made the story of my grandfather 
Glenarm’s legacy as brief as possible, for 
brevity was a definite law of our inter- 
course. 

“A year, you say, with nothing to do 
but fold your hands and wait. It doesn’t 
sound awfully attractive to me. I’d rather 
do without the money.” 

“But I intend to do some work. I owe 
it to my grandfather’s memory to make 
good, if there’s any good in me.” 

“The sentiment is worthy of you, Glen- 
arm,” he said, mockingly. “What do you 
see—a ghost?” 

I must have started slightly at sudden- 
ly espying Arthur Pickering not twenty 
feet away. A party of half a dozen or 
more had risen, and Pickering and a girl 
were detached from the others for a mo- 
ment. 

She was young,—quite the youngest 
in the group about Pickering’s table. A 
certain girlishness of height and outline 
may have been emphasized by her juxta- 
position to Pickering’s heavy figure. She 
was in black, with white showing at throat 
and wrists,—a somber contrast to the 
other women of the party, who were ar- 
rayed with a degree of splendor. She had 
dropped her fan, and Pickering stooped 
to pick it up. In the second that she 
waited she turned carelessly toward me, 
and our eyes met for an instant. Very 
likely she was Pickering’s sister, and I 
tried to reconstruct his family, which I 
had known in my youth; but I could not 
place her. As she walked out before him 
my eyes' followed her,—the erect figure, 
free and graceful, but with a charming 
dignity and poise,—and the gold of her 
fair hair glinting under her black toque. 

Her eyes, as she turned them full upon 
me, were the saddest, sweetest eyes I had 
ever seen, and even in that brilliant, 


crowded room I felt their spell. They 


were fixed in my memory indelibly,— 
mournful, dreamy and wistful. In my ab- 
sorption I forgot Larry. 

“You’re taking unfair advantage,” he 
observed quietly. “Friends of yours?” 

“The big chap in the lead is my friend 
Pickering,” I answered; and Larry 
turned his head slightly. 

“Yes, I supposed you weren’t looking 
at the women,” he observed dryly. “I’m 
sorry I couldn’t see the object of your in- 
terest. Bah! these men!” 

I laughed carelessly enough, but I was 
already summoning from my memory the 
grave face of the girl in black,—her 
mournful eyes, the glint of gold in her 
hair. Pickering was certainly finding the 
pleasant places in this vale of tears, and I 
felt my heart hot against him. It hurts, 
this seeing a man you have never liked 
succeeding where you have failed! 

“Why didn’t you present me? I’d like 
to make the acquaintance of a few repre- 
sentative Americans;—I may need them 
to go bail for me.” 

“Pickering didn’t see me, for one 
thing; and for another he wouldn’t go 
bail for you or me if he did. He isn’t 
built that way.” 

Larry smiled quizzically. 

“You needn’t explain further. The 
sight of the lady has shaken you. She re- 
minds me of Tennyson: 


“<The star-like sorrows of 
eyes— 


immortal 


and the rest of it ought to be a solemn 
warning to you,—many ‘drew swords and 
died,’ and calamity followed in her train. 
Bah! these women! I thought you were 
past all that!” 

“TI don’t know why a man should be 
past it at twenty-seven! Besides, Picker- 
ing’s friends are strangers to me. But 
what became of that Irish colleen you 
used to moon over? Her distinguishing 
feature, as I remember her photograph, 
was a short upper lip. You used to force 
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her upon me frequently when we were in 
Africa.” 

“Humph! When I got back to Dublin 
I found that she had married a brewer’s 
son,—think of it!” 

“Put not your faith in a short upper 
lip. Her face never inspired any confi- 
dence in me.” 

“That will do, thank you. I'll have a 
bit more of that mayonnaise if the waiter 
isn’t dead. I think you said your grand- 
father died in June. A letter advising 
you of the fact reached you at Naples in 
October. Has it occurred to you that 
there was quite an interim there? What, 
may I ask, was the executor doing all 
that time? You may be sure he was tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity to look 
for the red, red gold I suppose you 
didn’t give him a sound drubbing for not 
keeping the cables hot with inquiries for 
you?” 

He eyed me in that disdain for my stu- 
pidity which I have never suffered from 
any other man. 

“Well, no; to tell the truth, I was 
thinking of others things during the in- 
terview.” 

“Your grandfather should have pro- 
vided a guardian for you, lad. You 
oughtn’t to be trusted with money. Is 
our bottle empty? Well, if that person 
with the fat neck was your friend Picker- 
ing, I’d have a care of what’s coming to 
me. I’d be quite sure that Mr. Pickering 
hadn’t made away with the old gentle- 
man’s boodle, or that it didn’t get lost on 
the way from him to you.” 

“The time’s running now, and I’m in 
for the year. My grandfather was a fine 
old gentleman, and I treated him like a 
dog. I’m going to do what he directs in 
that will, no matter what the size of the 
reward may be.” 

“Certainly; that’s the eminer.tly prop- 
er thing for you to do. But,—but keep 
your wits about you. If a fellow with 
that neck can’t find money where money 
has been known to exist, it must be buried 
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pretty deep. Your grandfather was a 
trifle eccentric, I judge, but not a fool by 
any manner of means. The situation ap- 
peals to my imagination, Jack. I like the 
idea of it,—the lost treasure and the 
whole business. Lord, what a salad that 
is! Cheer up, comrade! You’re as grim 
as an owl!” 

Whereupon we fell to talking of people 
and places we had known in other lands. 

We spent the next day together, and 
in the evening, at my hotel, he criticized 
my effects while I packed, in his usual 
ironical vein. 

“You’re not going to take those things 
with you, I hope!” He indicated the rifles 
and several revolvers which I brought 
from the closet and threw upon the bed. 
“They make me homesick for the jungle.” 

He drew from its cover the heavy rifle 
I had used last on a leopard hunt and 
tested its weight. 

“Precious little use you’ll have for this! 
Better let me take it back to The Sod to 
use on the landlords. I say, Jack, are we 
never to seek our fortunes together 
again? We hit it off pretty well, old man, 
come to think of it,—I don’t like to lose 
you.” 

He bent over the straps of the rifle- 
case with unnecessary care, but there was 
a quaver in his voice that was not like 
Larry Donovan. 

“Come with me now!” I exclaimed, 
wheeling upon him. 

“I'd rather be with you than with any 
other living man, Jack Glenarm, but I 
can’t think of it. I have my own troubles; 
and, moreover, you’ve got to stick it out 
there alone. It’s part of the game the old 
gentleman set up for you, as I under- 
stand it. Go ahead, collect your fortune, 
and then, if I haven’t been hanged in the 
meantime, we’ll join forces later. There’s 
no chap anywhere with a_pleasanter 
knack at spending money than your old 
friend L. D.” 

He grinned, and I smiled ruefully, 
knowing that we must soon part again, 
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for Larry was one of the few men I had 
ever called friend, and this meeting had 
only quickened my old affection for him. 

“T suppose,” he continued, “you accept 
as gospel truth what that fellow tells you 
about the estate. I should be a little wary 
if I were you. Now, I’ve been kicking 
around here for a couple of weeks, dodg- 
ing the detectives, and incidentally read- 
ing the newspapers. Perhaps you don’t 
understand that this estate of John Mar- 
shall Glenarm has been talked about a 
good bit.” 

“T didn’t know it,” I said lamely. 

“You couldn’t know, when you were 
coming from the Mediterranean on a 
steamer. But the house out there and the 
mysterious disappearance of the property 
have been duly discussed. You’re evi- 
dently an object of some public interest,” 
—and he drew from his pocket a news- 
paper cutting. “Here’s a sample item.” 
He read: 


“John Glenarm, the grandson of John 
Marshall Glenarm, the eccentric million- 
aire who died suddenly in Vermont last 
summer, arrived on the Maxinkuckee 
from Naples yesterday. Under the terms 
of his grandfather’s will, Glenarm is re- 
quired to reside for a year at a curious 
house established by John Marshall Glen- 
arm near Lake Annandale, Indiana. 

“This provision was made, according to 
friends of the family, to test young Glen- 
arm’s staying qualities, as he has, since 
his graduation from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology five years ago, 
distributed a considerable fortune left 
him by his father in contemplating the 
wonders of the old world. It is re- 
ported—” 


“That will do! Signs and wonders I 
have certainly beheld, and if I spent my 
patrimony I submit that I got my money 
back.” 

I paid my bill and took a hansom for 
the ferry,—Larry with me, chaffing away 
drolly with his old zest. As the boat 


drew out into the river a silence fell 
upon us,—the silence that is possible 
only between old friends. As I looked 
back at the lights of the city, something 
beyond the sorrow at parting from a 
comrade touched me. A sense of fore- 
boding, of coming danger, crept into 
my heart. But I was going upon the 
tamest possible excursion; for the first 
time in my life I was submitting to the 
direction of another,—albeit one who lay 
in the grave. How like my grandfather it 
was, to die leaving this compulsion upon 
me! My mood changed suddenly, and as 
the boat bumped at the pier I laughed. 

“Bah! these men!” ejaculated Larry. 

“What men?” I demanded, giving my 
bags to a porter. 

“These men who are in love,” he said. 
“I know the signs,—mooning, silence, 
sudden inexplicable laughter! I hope I'll 
not be in jail when you’re married.” 

*You’ll be in a long time if they hold 
you for that. Here’s my train.” 

We talked of old times, and of future 
meetings, during the few minutes that re- 
mained. 

“You can write me at my place of rus- 
tication,” I said, scribbling “Annandale, 
Wabana County, Indiana,” on a card. 
“Now if you need me at any time I'll 
come to you wherever you are. You un- 
derstand that, old man. Good-by.” 

“Write me, care of my father—he’ll 
have my address, though this last row of 
mine made him pretty hot.” 

I passed through the gate and down 
the long train to my sleeper. Turning 
with my foot on the step, I waved a fare- 
well to Larry, who stood outside watch- 
ing me. 

In a moment the heavy train was mov- 
ing slowly out into the night upon its 
westward journey. 


CHAPTER III 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES 


Annandale derives it chief importance 
from the fact that two railway lines inter- 
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sect there. The Chicago Express paused 
only for a moment while the porter de- 
posited my things beside me on the plat- 
form. Light streamed from the open door 
of the station; a few idlers paced the 
platform, staring into the windows of the 
cars; the village hackman languidly so- 
licited my business. Suddenly out of the 
shadows came a tall, curious figure of a 
man clad in a long ulster. As I write, it 
is with a quickening of the sensation I re- 
ceived on the occasion of my first meeting 
with Bates. His lank gloomy figure rises 
before me now, and I hear his deep mel- 
ancholy voice, as, touching his hat re- 
spectfully, he said: 

“Beg pardon, sir; is this Mr. Glen- 
arm? I am Bates from Glenarm House. 
Mr. Pickering wired me to meet you, sir.” 

“Yes; to be sure,” I said. 

The hackman was already gathering 
up my traps, and I gave him my trunk 
checks. 

“How far is it?” I asked, my eyes rest- 
ing, a little regretfully, I must confess, 
on the rear lights of the vanishing train. 

“Two miles, sir,” Bates replied. 

“There’s no way over but the hack in 
winter. In summer the steamer comes 
right into our dock.” 
' “My legs need stretching; I'll walk,” 
I suggested, drawing the cool air into my 
lungs. It was a still, starry October 
night, and its freshness was grateful after 
the hot sleeper. Bates accepted the sug- 
gestion without comment. We walked to 
the end of the platform, where the hack- 
man was already tumbling my trunks 
about, and after we had seen them piled 
upon his nondescript wagon I followed 
Bates down through the broad quiet 
street of the village. There was more of 
Annandale than I had imagined, and sev- 
eral tall smoke-stacks loomed here and 
there in the thin starlight. 

“Brick-yards, sir,” said Bates, waving 
his hand at the stacks. “It’s a consider- 
able center for that kind of business.” 

“Bricks without straw?” I asked, as 
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we passed a radiant saloon that blazed 
upon the board walk. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but such places are 
the ruin of men,”—on which remark I 
based a mental note that Bates wished to 
impress me with his own rectitude. 

He swung along beside me, answering 
questions with dogged brevity. Clearly, 
here was a man who had reduced human 
intercourse to a basis of necessity. I was 
to be shut up with him for a year, and he 
was not likely to prove a cheerful jailer. 
My feet struck upon a graveled highway 
at the end of the village street, and I 
heard suddenly the lapping of water. 

“Tt’s the lake, sir. This road leads 
right out to the house,” Bates explained. 

I was doomed to meditate pretty stead- 
ily, I imagined, on the beauty of the land- 
scape in these parts, and I was rejoiced 
to know that it was not all cheerless prai- 
rie or gloomy woodland. The wind fresh- 
ened and blew sharply upon us off the 
water. 

“The fishing’s quite good in season. 
Mr. Glenarm used to take a great pleas- 
ure in it. Bass,—yes, sir. Mr. Glenarm 
held there was nothing quite equal to a 
black bass.” 

I liked the way the fellow spoke of my 
grandfather. He was evidently a loyal 
retainer. No doubt he could summon from 
the past many pictures of my grand- 
father, and I determined to encourage his 
confidence. 

Any resentment I felt on first hearing 
the terms of my grandfather’s will had 
passed. He had treated me as well as I 
deserved, and the least I could do was to 
accept the penalty he had laid upon me 
in a sane and amiable spirit. This train 
of thought occupied me as we tramped 
along the highway. The road now led 
away from the lake and through a heavy 
wood. Presently, on the right loomed a 
dark barrier, and I put out my hand and 
touched a wall of rough stone that rose to 
a height of about eight feet. 

“What is this, Bates?” I asked. 
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“This is Glenarm land, sir. The wall 
was one of your grandfather’s ideas. It’s 
a quarter of a mile long and cost him a 
pretty penny, I warrant you. The road 
turns off from the lake now, but the Glen- 
arm property is all lake front.” 

So there was a wall about my prison 
house! I grinned cheerfully to myself. 
When, a few moments later, my guide 
paused at an arched gateway in the long 
wall, drew from his overcoat a bunch of 
keys and fumbled at the lock of an iron 
gate, I felt the spirit of adventure quick- 
en within me. 

The gate clicked behind us and Bates 
found a lantern and lighted it with the 
ease of custom. 

“T use this gate because it’s nearer. 
The regular entrance is farther down the 
road. Keep close, sir, as the timber isn’t 
much cleared.” 

The undergrowth was indeed heavy, 
and I followed the lantern of my guide 
with difficulty. In the darkness the place 
seemed as wild and rough as a tropical 
wilderness. 

“Only a little farther,” rose Bates’ 
voice ahead of me; and then: “There’s 
the light, sir,”—and, lifting my eyes, as 
I stumbled over the roots of a great tree, 
I saw for the first time the dark outlines 
of Glenarm House. 

“Here we are, sir!” exclaimed Bates, 
stamping his feet upon a walk. I fol- 
lowed him to what I assumed to be the 
front door of the house, where a lamp 
shone brightly at either side of a massive 
entrance. Bates flung it open without 
ado, and I stepped quickly into a great 
hall that was lighted dimly by candles 
fastened into brackets on the walls. 

“JT hope you’ve not expected too much, 
Mr. Glenarm,” said Bates, with a tone of 
mild apology. “It’s very incomplete for 
living purposes.” 

“Well, we’ve got to make the best of 
it,’ I answered, though without much 
cheer. The sound of our steps echoed in 


the well of a great staircase. There was 


not, as far as I could see, a single article 
of furniture in the place. 

“Here’s something you'll like better, 
sir,”’—and Bates paused far down the hall 
and opened a door. 

A single candle made a little pool of 
light in what I felt to be a large room. I 
was prepared for a disclosure of barren 
ugliness, and waited, in heartsick fore- 
boding, for the silent guide to reveal a 
dreary prison. 

“Please sit here, sir,”’ said Bates, “while 
I make a better light.” 

He moved through the dark room with 
perfect ease, struck a match, lighted a 
taper and went swiftly and softly about. 
He touched the taper to one candle after 
another,—they seemed to be everywhere, 
—and won from the dark a faint twilight, 
that yielded slowly to a growing mellow 
splendor of light. I have often watched 
the acolytes in dim cathedrals of the Old 
World set countless candles ablaze on 
magnificent altars,—always with awe for 
the beauty of the spectacle; but in this 
unknown house the austere serving-man 
summoned from the shadows a lovelier and 
more bewildering enchantment. Youth 
alone, of beautiful things, is lovelier than 
light. 

The lines of the walls receded as the 
light increased, and the raftered ceiling 
drew away, luring the eyes upward. I 
rose with a smothered exclamation on my 
lips and stared about, snatching off my 
hat in reverence as the spirit of the place 
wove its spell about me. Everywhere 
there were books; they covered the walls 
to the ceiling, with only long French win- 
dows and an enormous fireplace breaking 
the line. Above the fireplace a massive 
dark oak chimney-breast further empha- 
sized the grand scale of the room. From 
every conceivable place—from shelves 
built for the purpose, from brackets that 
thrust out long arms among the books, 
from a great crystal chandelier suspended 
from the ceiling, and from the breast of 
the chimney—innumerable candles blazed 
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with dazzling brilliancy. I exclaimed in 
wonder and pleasure as Bates paused, his 
sorcerer’s wand in hand, 

“Mr. Glenarm was very fond of candle- 
light ; he liked to gather up candle-sticks, 
and his collection is very fine. He often 
called this ‘The House of a Thousand 
Candles.’ There’s only about a hundred 
here ;- but it was one of his conceits that 
when the house was finished there would 
be a thousand lights. He had quite a jok- 
ing way, your grandfather. It suited his 
humor to call it a thousand. He enjoyed 
his own pleasantries, sir.” 

“T fancy he did,” I replied, staring in 
bewilderment. 

“Oil lamps might be more suited to 
your own taste, sir. But your grand- 
father would not have them. Old brass and 
copper were specialties with him, and he 
had a particular taste, Mr. Glenarm had, 
in glass candle-sticks. He held that the 
crystal was most effective of all. I'll go 
and let in the baggageman and then serve 
you some supper.” 

He went somberly out and I examined 
the room with amazed and delighted eyes. 
It was fifty feet long and half as wide. 
The hard-wood floor was covered with 
handsome rugs; every piece of furniture 
was quaint or interesting. Carved in the 
heavy oak paneling above the fireplace, 
in large Old English letters, was the in- 
scription : 


Che Spirit of Man is the Candle of the Lord 


and on either side great candelabra sent 
long arms across the hearth. All the 
books seemed related to architecture ; Ger- 
man and French works stood side by side 
among those by English and American 
authorities. I found archeology repre- 
sented in a division where all the titles 
were Latin or Italian. I opened several 
cabinets that contained sketches and 
drawings, all in careful order; and in an- 
other I found an elaborate card cata- 
logue, evidently the work of a practised 
hand. The minute examination was too 
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much for me; I threw myself into a great 
chair that might have been spoil from a 
cathedral, satisfied to enjoy the general 
effect. To find an apartment so hand- 
some and so marked by good taste in the 
midst of an Indiana wood staggered me. 
I was so lost in contemplation that I did 
not hear a door open behind me. The re- 
spectful, mournful voice of Bates an- 
nounced : 

“There’s a bite ready for you, sir.” 

I followed him through the hall to a 
small high-wainscoted room where a table 
‘was simply set. 

“This is what Mr. Glenarm called the 
refectory. He took his own meals here. 
The library was the main thing with him. 
He never lived to finish the house,—more’s 
the pity, sir. He would have made some- 
thing very handsome of it if he’d had a 
few years more. But he hoped, sir, that 
you’d see it completed. The work was 
near his heart, sir.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” I replied. 

He brought cold fowl and a salad, and 
produced a bit of Stilton of unmistakable 
authenticity. 

“TI trust the ale is cooled to your lik- 
ing. It’s your grandfather’s favorite, if 
I may say it, sir.” 

I liked the fellow’s humility. He served 
me with a grave deference and an accus- 
tomed hand. Candles in crystal holders 
shed an agreeable light upon the table; 
the room was snug and comfortable, and 
hickory logs in a small fireplace crackled 
cheerily. If my grandfather had de- 
signed to punish me, with loneliness as his 
weapon, his shade, if it lurked near me, 
must have been grievously disappointed. 
I had often eaten my bread alone, and I 
found a pleasure in the quiet of the 
strange unknown house. There stole over 
me, too, the satisfaction that I was at last 
obeying a wish of my grandfather’s ; that 
I was doing something he would have me 
do. I was touched by the traces every- 
where of his interest in what was to him 
the art of arts; there was something quite 
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fine in his devotion to it. The little re- 
fectory had its air of distinction, though 
it was without decoration. There had 
been, we always said in the family, some- 
thing whimsical or even morbid in my 
grandsire’s devotion to architecture; but 
I felt that it had really appealed to some- 
thing dignified and noble in his own mind 
and character, and a gentler mood than 
I had known in years possessed my heart. 


He had asked little of me, and I deter- 
mined that in that little I would not fail. 
Bates gave me my coffee, put matches 
within reach and left the room. I drew 
out my cigarette case and held it half- 
opened in my hand, when the glass in the 
window back of me cracked sharply, a 
bullet whistled over my head, struck the 
opposite wall and fell, flattened and 
marred on the table under my hand. 


(To be continued) 


THE BUILDER 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


, Ss us build a matchless highway,” said a Nervous Little Man. 
Took he then his puny pencil and he planned a little plan. 
He was little, he was scrawny; he was anything but great 
As we reckon them that cavil in the councils of the State. 
Yet he made the pregnant Earth 
Travail with the Iron’s birth, 
Bade the cringing Woods give Timber—many million dollars’ worth; 
Made the Mines lend Coal and Money, and he forced his fellow men 
Bend above the pick and shovel till their bodies ached again. 


Rose the Hill and rose the Mountain in the line of march that lay; 
And they smiled in pompous power as they blocked his onward way. 
(He was little, he was scrawny—how could Hill or Mountain know 
God who made them was within him to dispel each fright or foe?) 

But he hacked the Hill in two, 

And he tooled a tunnel through, 
And he corkscrewed down the Mountain as the homing cattle do. 
Hordes of helpers hewed before him, bended ever to his will— 
Now they loll and laugh who hurtle through the Mountain and the Hill. 


“Brothers, let us murder Distance,” said the Restless Little Man. 
“Let us have a journey ended ere of old such things began.” 
(He was little, he was scrawny, he was nothing to the sight, 
But the God who made the soul of him had surely builded right!) 
So he made the roadbed firm 
And he straightened out each squirm, 
Helped by many a cunning draughtsman with many a puzzling term. 
Thus he placed huge cities nearer to each other by a day— 
When the builder points his pencil, God alone can say him nay. 
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a decision that knew no rebate; 

“it’s no use urging any longer. 
I’m awfully fond of you, and you know it 
and I know it, but I’m practical before all 
things, and I’ve always said that I never 
would marry any man until I had lived 
under the same roof with him and had an 
opportunity of seeing exactly how he be- 
haved under all sorts of daily trials.” 

Locksley did not look at all staggered. 

“Come and visit my mother,” he pro- 
posed instantly, “she has been wanting 
you for ever so long, and you can stay 
there as long as you like and see how I act 
mornings, noons and nights ;—yes, and 
days when it rains, too.” 

Katharine looked at him scornfully. 

“That isn’t what I mean at all. Your 
mother has seven or eight servants, even 
in that little house out by the Park. 
That’s no way to learn how a man will 
endure domestic disadvantages.” 

“T’ve seen my father lose his temper at 
times, even at home where there are three 
times that number around,” Locksley 
said mildly; “and you know we would 
always have a lot of servants ourselves 
tO 

“Yes,” Katharine interposed icily,— 
“if! You can stop right there. I don’t 
care how your father behaves here or any- 
where else, or how you behave yourself 
when you're sitting in the lap of luxury, 
as personified by the butler and eight 
maids—what I want to know is how you 
would behave with no maid at all!” 

“But I never shall behave with no maid 
at all!—such a thing couldn’t happen.” 

Miss Warfield threw her hands apart 


with an expressive gesture. 


S: said Katharine Warfield, with 


“No one can tell what may happen, and 
I have but one life to live and do not in- 
tend to spoil that by a hasty, ill-advised 
marriage.” 

Locksley looked at her and swung his 
cane around in a slow half-circle for a 
slow half-minute. 

“Is there anything that we can do to 
settle your doubts?” he asked, when the 
time-limit for silence seemed to have ex- 
pired. 

Then she smiled, like all women who 
know the answer to their own riddle, and 
are only waiting for the man to give it up 
in despair. 

“T have it all arranged if you will con- 
sent !” 

“Tl consent to anything ;—go on.” 

“You know that the Maxeys are going 
to Paris day after to-morrow?” 

“Yes. What of that?” 

“Well, I want you to go to Paris to- 
morrow and find a lodging in the Rue de 
la Tombe—” 

“For them?” 

“No; for yourself.” 

“Why should I go to live in Rue de la 
Tombe?—I never heard of the place; 
where is it?” 

“It’s somewhere over back of the Pan- 
theon,—I never was there myself—but 
you ought to wait until I have finished.” 

“Go on.” 

“T’'ll come across with the Maxeys, and 
when they go to Nice (as they intend to 
Wednesday) I'll go and spend a week 
with my old governess; she’s a widow now 
and lives at No. 00 Rue de la Tombe, and 
you shall come and pass every day at her 
apartment!” 

Katharine paused dramatically. 
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Locksley did not seem to quite imbibe 
the idea. 

“But that’s just what I do here in 
London,” he said; “why go to Paris?” 

Miss Warfield looked disappointed. 

“T expected you to understand directly, 
but never mind.” 

“But I want to understand,” he plead- 
ed anxiously,—‘just develop the plan a 
trifle farther.” 

“T want to have Madame send her maid 
away while I’m there and—” 

“Has she only one?” 

“Only one.” 

“Why do you want the maid sent away 
if there is only one?” 

“Because we’ll be there !”” 

“Well, the maid will be doubly neces- 
sary then. Who'll keep house if she 
goes ?”? 

“You and I!” 

“Can your governess cook?” 

“We shan’t let her,—we’ll do every- 
thing.” 

He was silent, feeling himself on very 
treacherous ground. 

“Don’t you see,” Katharine went on, 
“what a real test of our affections such a 
week would be?” 

“Yes,” said Locksley, and he took 
great care that the monosyllable should 
sound neither dry nor sarcastic. 

Miss Warfield looked at him closely. 

“But, of course, if you don’t want to,” 
she said, “it—*’ 

Then he hauled himself together in 
short order. 

“Oh, I’m willing. Let me see,—when 
do we go?” 

“You can go to-morrow and I’ll go with 
the Maxeys on the day after.” 

“Why can’t we all go together?” 

“T don’t want them to know that you 
will be there while I am;—and then, too, 
I'd rather not cross with you. My hair 
comes out of curl and I do get to be such 
a curious color when I’m sea-sick.” 

“But that would be an excellent test of 
my affection. If my love can’t survive see- 


ing you curl-less and curious, why, there’ll 
be an end to everything and we don’t need 
to go any farther into the maze of being 
tried.” 

She shook her head severely. 

“7 have not been joking.” 

“Nor I, either. Only I think we ought 
not to miss a single chance at disenchant- 
ment. And the Channel is such a trial !— 
And if—if—we ever,—you know,—we’ll 
have to go through with it over and over 
together.” 

“T won’t have the Maxeys know that 
you’re going,” said Katharine, with a 
fixed and final accent; “you must go 
alone to-morrow,—will you?” 

“Yes,” he said meekly, “I will. And 
I'll establish myself as near as I can to 
00 Rue de la Tombe. I’ll take my Baede- 
ker, so as to be able to find the street.” 

Katharine smiled graciously as she rose 
to bid him good-by. 

“However the experiment turns out,” 
she said cheerfully, “I am sure that we’ll 
never regret trying it.” 

He looked down at the pretty white 
hand he was holding. 

“I do wish,” he said suddenly, “that 
you would let me give you a ring—only 
as a present, you know.” 

She withdrew her hand, laughing. 

“Just wait until after our housekeep- 
ing!” she told him. 

He smiled and left her. 

His homeward route lay through the 
Row, which was all abud and abloom with 
middle May. The season was certainly a 
propitious one for the solving of Love’s 
problems. 


At ten o’clock on the morning of the 
most eventful day of his life, Locksley 
presented himself at the door of 00; he 
was greatly bereft of breath because the - 
number was upon the third floor of Paris, 
and a Parisian third floor is an American 
fifth floor. But he had time enough to 
catch his lost breath and several more be- 
fore the door opened. 
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The opener was Miss Warfield herself, 
and she appeared delighted to see him. 

“Come in,” she exclaimed, stepping 
backward into the darkest of dark halls. 
He did so, and forthwith fell over a chair. 

“Have he break it?” cried a voice from 
somewhere. 

“Oh, dear, no,” Katharine answered re- 
assuringly. Then she opened a portiére 
and let daylight in upon the Stygian 
scene. 

“We'll go into the parlor,” she said to 
Locksley, and led the way toward the 
light,—a way six feet long. 

The parlor was small and simple, but 
neat and bright; there were some potted 
plants, some crayon portraits, a book- 
case and a writing-desk. And chairs—of 
course, 

“Everything is splendidly arranged,” 
said the young lady. “Madame has sent 
her maid away, and she is sick in bed with 
rheumatism ; so we could not go out for a 
meal even if we wanted to.” 

She drew a chair toward the desk. as 
she spoke, and her visitor placed his silk 
hat on the mantel and began to pull off 
his gloves. His mind was so thoroughly 
braced to endure anything, that neither 
the departed domestic nor the bed-ridden 
female to feed altered the cheerful lines 
of his face. 

‘What comes first?” he asked, taking a 
seat. 

“The first thing,” she said very seri- 
ously,—“‘is to find out what we have to 
live on. And then we must live on it for a 
week ; even if it kills us.” 

Thereupon she opened the writing- 
desk, drew out a pad of paper and dipped 
a pen in the ink-stand. He watched her 
movements with deep interest. 

“Now—” she said, “what do you sup- 
pose that you could earn if you’d lost 
everything?” 

There was a short pause while the 
young man reflected. 

“That would depend on what father 
put me into next.” 


“T don’t mean that way,—I mean, 
without your father’s help.” 

“T could always live on the income of 
my government bonds. It isn’t much, be- 
cause they pay such a low rate of interest, 
—but it’s sixty or seventy thousand a 
year, all right.” 

“I don’t mean that way, either,—I 
mean, supposing that everything was 
gone—bonds, too.” 

“But bonds can’t go.” 

“But if they were gone?” 

“T don’t see any good in such a discus- 
sion.” 

“Perhaps you don’t,” said Miss War- 
field, “but there is good in it. It’s show- 
ing me that you’re unreasonable, obsti- 
nate, and don’t possess one particle of 
imagination. I should have felt terribly 
if I had married you and then learned 
those faults of yours.” 

Locksley laughed, thinking such a re- 
sponse safest. Miss Warfield gazed on 
him in a way that told him that he could 
not hope to escape thus easily. 

“Oh, well,” he said, pleasantly,—“let 
us suppose that we were all suddenly 
ruined, then. What follows?” 

“I asked you how much you thought 
that you could earn if you had to make 
your own living?” 

Honesty is the best policy. 

“I don’t believe that I could earn a 
cent,” declared the lover. 

Then she sighed and dipped her pen 
afresh in the ink. 

“We must find some other way to de- 
cide on our income,” she said, frowning, 
—‘“T wonder what is the income of just an 
average young middle-class man.” 

Locksley wasn’t going to be accused of 
lack of imagination a second time. 

“T think I could get along on one hun- 
dred francs a day,” he said, brilliantly. 

Katharine rose straight up out of her 
seat. 

“I should rather fancy that you could. 
Seven hundred francs a week! why,— 
that’s no poverty,—you must be crazy!” 
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He gazed on his highly polished boots 
and made no reply. She thought a mo- 
ment and then sat down again. 

“Girls studying get board for fifty and 
sixty francs a week; housekeeping is 
cheaper, and with Madame we are three, 
—I think we’ll allow twenty francs a 
day, and that must cover everything.” 

“Tt won’t—you can’t dine for that.” 

“This is our account-book,” she went 
on, ignoring his remark,—“and this is our 
money drawer. I’ve put fifty francs in 
there, and you must never take a cent out 
unless you write down the amount and 
what you did with it in the book.” 

“T’ll never touch your money; I'll use 
my own.” 

“But you mustn’t use your own,” she 
explained forcibly, “you must use this 
and use as little of it as you possibly can, 
—and then see if you stay good-tem- 
pered.” 

“Oh 19 

She wiped the pen very carefully and 
laid it aside. 

“Come with me to the kitchen now,—I 
left the dishes to wash with you,” she rose 
as she spoke. 

“I’m so glad,” he said, sweetly, rising 
also. 

They went to the kitchen, which was 
extremely diminutive and possessed a sink, 
a brick oven, a gas stove, a cupboard, a 
closet, and one chair. Outside the window 
hung a bird-cage. 

Locksley, going to the window to look 
out, saw that the door of the cage was 
open and that the bird was gone. He in- 
formed Katharine of the family loss. 

“That isn’t a bird-cage,” she said, ty- 
ing on a large gingham apron as she 
talked, “that’s an ice-box.” 

“An ice-box!” 

“Serves the same purpose in a French 
flat as an ice-box in an American one.” 

“But there’s nothing in it.” 

“We haven’t been to market yet to- 
day. Of course one has to buy every day, 
because nothing will keep.” 

“Oh 199 


There was a kettle of water boiling fu- 
riously upon the gas-stove. Katharine 
turned the heat off and prepared to wash 
the dishes. 

“T’m all ready to help,” he reminded 
her. 

“Yes ;—take off your coat first,—you 
can hang it on a hook in the closet.” 


He opened the closet door— 
“Great Scott, what’s thisPp—a June 
bug!” 


She turned her head. 

“It’s a cockroach;—didn’t you ever 
see a cockroach?” 

‘“‘Never !—never in any of our houses.” 

“There!” she exclaimed, “if you aren’t 
throwing your mother’s superior house- 
keeping in my teeth already !—so quick 
too!” 

“Katharine!—you know I didn’t mean 
it that way. But what shall I do with it 
— it’s too big to smash.” 

“People never smash them ;—put a cup 
over it, that’s what the girls did that sum- 
mer we camped out.” 

“But he’s gone in a crack !”” 

Miss Warfield looked disgusted. 

“Tf you have nothing better to do than 
to worry over a cockroach in a crack when 
there are all these dishes to wipe—” She 
finished her sentence with a most express- 
ive shrug of the shoulders. 

‘What shall I wipe with?” 

“A towel! No, not that one—that’s 
for hands.” 

Locksley looked vaguely about. 

“T can use my handkerchief,” he pro- 
posed, “it’s perfectly clean.” 

She shook her head. 

.“There are towels in the closet-—on the 
lower shelf. You can’t miss seeing them 
if you open the door. But, perhaps, 
you’re afraid of the cockroach !” 

He jerked the door open, stooped and 
looked into the dark space of the closet’s 
lower shelf. It was piled full of towels 
and other cloths,—he put his hand on 
the pile, and there was a report like a 
pistol-shot, and he sat suddenly backward 
upon the kitchen floor. 
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Katharine’s voice came from behind 
him, cruelly mirthful. 

“Nearly had you, didn’t he?” 

Locksley sprang to his feet. 

‘What in heaven’s name was it?” he 
asked, trying to laugh, too. 

Katharine went toward the closet; she 
was choking with suppressed risibilities. 

“It’s a patent mouse-trap,” she ex- 
plained; “you sprung it by accident,— 
that was all.” 

She stopped to get a towel, and at the 
same instant an ear-splitting shriek burst 
from her lips and she fell, head-foremost, 
into the closet. 

Her lover pulled her out backward and 
found that she had fainted away. Not 
knowing any better course of action he 
set her on the table, supported her head 
against his shoulder and bathed her face 
with the only damp cloth handy. She re- 
vived in a moment and half opened her 
eyes. 

“What did happen, darling?” 

(He never had called her darling be- 
fore, but circumstances alter cases.) 

“There was a dead mouse in the trap— 
I put my hand right on his tail—and it 
was dead, too—oh!”’ 

She shuddered violently, sobbing as she 
did so. 

“Oh, that cold, dead tail!’ and then 
she leaned against him and shuddered 
more. 

He pressed her closely to his heart. 

“Don’t think of that dead tail, dear,— 
think of me.” 

Then she opened her eyes widely. 

“Well, if you aren’t bathing my face 
with the dish-cloth!—I thought I smelt 
coffee grounds.” 

He looked at the cloth in his hands. 

“Ts it the dish-cloth?” 

“Of course it’s the dish-cloth! I don’t 
believe I ever could marry a man now! 
I wouldn’t have believed that any one 
could be as stupid as that!” 

She got down from the table and looked 
toward the closet. 


“TI don’t know what we’ll ever do for 
towels,—we can’t go where the mouse is.” 

“T’ll throw the mouse away.” 

“Dare you?” 

“Certainly.” 

She looked up at him and a real respect 
deepened in her eyes. 

“Tf I go into my room to wash my face, 
will you throw him away before I come 
back ?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“How brave you are,” she said earnest- 
ly, “please forget what I said about the 
cockroach; you will—won’t you?” 

“Why, of course,” he said, readily. “I 
knew that you didn’t mean it when you 
said it.” 

She went out, and during her absence 
of five minutes, he disposed of the mouse 
by throwing him out into the court—at 
least he meant to throw him into the court, 
but love lent such vigor to his arm that 
he threw him into the open window of a 
room on the opposite side. 

When Katherine returned she had on 
her hat. 

“Do you know that it’s eleven o’clock !” 
she said. “We must go to market directly, 
if there is to be any lunch.” 

“Ts it far?” 

“No; just around the corner. Put on 
your coat, quick.” 

Locksley put on his coat quick, hoping 
as he did so the shock would not be fatal 
when after marriage, he timed his obedi- 
ence on a less lurid scale. 

Then they sought his hat in the parlor 
and went to the door. The turning of its 
button brought forth a cry from some- 
where. 

“Where do you go?” 

“To market,” Katharine called in re- 
ply. 

“Have you one key?” 

“Yes, I have my key.” 

“Good.” 

Then they went out and down the long 
flights of stairs. It was a glorious morn- 
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ing and Locksley’s thoughts wandered 
lightly, but also longingly, to the Champs 
Elysées. 

“We will have a simple lunch,” said 
Miss Warfield,—*just lettuce and soft 
boiled eggs—and tea.” 

“‘The tea will need to be pretty strong.” 

“Don’t you like tea?” 

“T like other things better.” 

“You can have a bottle of beer,” she 
said; “it only costs six cents a bottle— 
Oh!” she cried, interrupting herself, “I 
altogether forgot to bring any money !” 

“I’ve plenty,” said the man, easily, 
“T’ve two notes and a lot of small change.” 

“Don’t speak like that,” she said, un- 
gratefully; “it seems as if you are not 
trying to get into the spirit of the ex- 
periment.” 

“Do you want me to go back and bring 
some money from the house?” 

Then she flushed. 

“J don’t like you a bit this morning,” 
she said. “I feel as if you were laughing 
all the time.” 

“You don’t appreciate me,” said Locks- 
ley. “I can assure you that not many men 
in my circumstances would laugh when 
they found themselves suddenly reduced 
to twenty francs a day and obliged to 
share that with two women.” 

Katharine knit her brows and they 
stayed knit until the grocery was reached. 

“TLet’s have some salmon for lunch,” 
the lover proposed; “some salmon and 
some asparagus.” 

“We can’t afford such things.” 

“Can we afford strawberries?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

Then he was silent and she bought six 
eggs and some lettuce. While they were 
waiting for the parcel he looked at her 
and thought how tired she appeared. 

“Were you very busy before I came 
this morning?” 

“Not so very :—the maid got breakfast 
before she went. But—” 

“But what?” 

“I think, perhaps, it is just the mouse, 
—but I feel sort of depressed.” 


“Tt will only be for a week,” he remind- 
ed her, cheerfully. 

“T know.” 

Then the package came and they went 
home. It was a terrible transition from 
the sunlight without to the long flights of 
stairs and luncheon to get within. There 
was a big, maroon automobile before the 
door of No. 00. 

“It’s like yours, isn’t it?” said Kath- 
arine. 

“Yes,” said Locksley, “but mine is in 
London.” 

They climbed the stairs wearily and 
unlocked the door. Katharine took the 
parcel to the kitchen and received a fresh 
shock. 

The maid, Alphensine, was busy there, 
getting lunch. 

“Why, Alphensine, I thought that you 
had gone away!” 

“Only to Potin’s,—across the river,— 
mademoiselle ; once a week to market there 
is necessary.” 

Katharine wanted to hug and kiss her, 
but she only ran to the parlor and an- 
nounced what had happened in a burst of 
sincere joy. 

Locksley was looking out of the win- 
dow,—he had not taken off his gloves 
yet. 

“Katharine,” he said slowly, “that is 
my auto down there; I told them to bring 
it here at noon. Let’s go out in the Bois 
and then lunch at the Palais!” 

She gasped. 

He put his arm about and kissed her, 
and she did not rebel. 

“You will like that, won’t you, dear?” 

Then she drew one little sobbing breath. 

“Oh—yes,” she said; “I feel somehow 
just as if that mouse had taken all the 
courage out of me.” 


They had been shooting, comet-like, 
here and there in the Bois for half an hour 
when he suddenly said: 

“After lunch we'll go to B ’s and 
find a ring. Won’t we, Katharine?” 

She smiled, nodding. 
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“Tf you like.” 
“TI think that the experiment was very 


successful; don’t you, darling?” 


“Yes, indeed.” 

“It was like you to think out such a 
clever scheme for learning whether we 
were suited to one another or not.” 

Katharine looked pleased,—she liked 
to be told that she was clever. 

“You were so good to try it with me.” 


“But I do wonder,” he continued slow- 
ly, “how long we’d have kept it up if it 
hadn’t been for the mouse?” 

‘And the maid!’ she reminded him. 

“And the auto!” he reminded her. 

“They each did their part,” she said, 
with rippling laughter, and she raised her 
eyes to his, and added sweetly: “But isn’t 
that said to be the whole secret of a happy 
marriage?” 


WHEN WE ARE OLD 
By Virginia Woodward Cloud 


EN we are old, the fair world is so young, 
Re-echoing with song we left unsung,— 
Our laughter lilting on another’s tongue. 


When we are old, there is no lovely thing 
That speaks not youth, that bodes not of the Spring 
Of that keen dawn, that now no dark can bring. 


Alien to Maytime, whither shall we turn? 
Need we the Year’s antiphonal to learn? 
Fared we not where its purple torches burn? 


In the world’s matin, have we yet no song? 
Is not the old-time melody as strong? 
Do only echoes to the heart belong?— 


When we are old 


Love, love, a dream it is! 


The summer’s song, th’ illimitable bliss, 
The flame, the flower, is love’s, is ours, is this 





POPULARIZING CLASSICAL MUSIC 


WORK OF THEODORE THOMAS AND ITS INESTIMABLE INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MUSICAL TASTE OF AMERICA 
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AUTHOR OF “SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS; ETC, 


HEODORE Thomas was thrust by 
Tees and chance upon the conduct- 

or’s stand to do an inestimable and 
imperishable work for good music. He 
had thought his mission in life was to be 
a violin virtuoso, a career for which he 
was wonderfully endowed; but one night 
in his youth the director of the orchestra 
wherein he played the first violin failed 
to appear, the stripling from the violin 
ranks was called upon to fill the vacancy, 
and his life work was made. 

He had a mind and could think; he 
was observer as well as artist; and he had 
a conscience. In his touring of the coun- 
try as a violin soloist he had formed an 
infallible estimate of the state of public 
taste as to music. Now, music was this 
man’s religion. He believed in it with all 
heart and soul as a means of grace. To 
his thinking, music is the chief and 
strongest influence that leads mankind 
away from the jungle. He looked upon 
it not merely as the source of ineffable 
joy and exaltation, but as a practical 
factor in the progress of the race. As 
soon as it was settled that he was to be a 
conductor and not a soloist, he entered 
upon his labors as the fervent apostle of 
a new gospel. 

At first it was like the voice of one cry- 
ing in a literal wilderness. Practically 
speaking, there was then in America no 
such thing as an orchestra, and absolutely 
no such thing as a recognition of the 
orchestral mission to be the interpreter of 
sublime thoughts and supernal emotions. 


Not to put too fine a point on it, our 
grandfathers generally knew not the dif- 
ference between a symphony and a hymn 
tune. There were many excellent per- 
formers, and here and there fugitive and 
uncertain organizations, but to the. mass 
of our countrymen the essentials of high 
musical art were somewhat less familiar 
than the language of ancient Athens. 
The accepted way of teaching people 
to understand music is to begin at the 
bottom. Play simple airs to-day, and 
perhaps to-morrow, or next year, or some 
other time, you can play something a 
little better. You must lead the people 
by slow degrees and as if by the hand 
from fathomless depths of ignorance. 
The first thing Mr. Thomas did was to 
trample upon this senile sophistication. 
He would have none of it. He was a mu- 
sical democrat; I think he had a feeling 
that the theory of beginning at the bot- 
tom was the rotten fruitage of the idea 
that some men are specially gifted to feel 
and to understand, and the rest, poor 
things, are inferior, and the gifted truly 
must be very patient with them and show 
them the way to the simplest apprehen- 
sion. Few men have had a better under- 
standing of their fellows, and he proba- 
bly knew well enough that the difference 
between mind and mind is usually in- 
finitesimal. He tolerated none of this 
“beginning at the bottom.” He began at 
the top. With the highest and most com- 
plicated forms of music he started upon 
his career, and through years on years of 
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good and evil fortune, through trial and 
failure, boundless trouble and incessant 
toil, through intelligent praise and fierce 
storms of denunciation, he never for an 
instant lowered his standard nor aban- 
doned his faith. 

It was really a marvelous devotion. 
You shall find nothing like it outside of 
the early history of the church and the 
annals of the saints. A thousand times 
the thing seemed impossible; thrice his 
ideals led him into ruin. Often his friends 
took him up into a high mountain and 
showed him the kingdoms of the earth 
and pleaded with him—for his own good. 
Why be Quixotic and absurd? He could 
produce from an orchestra the divinest 
sounds ever heard by human ear. If he 
would only be “practical,” if he would 
use his great gifts to make the kind of 
music the people wanted to hear, he could 
have fame and fortune. Otherwise he 
should have failure and ruin. Now 
choose. But he had already made his 
choice, and, his wide, firm jaw being set 
hard upon it, neither the pleadings of 
friends nor the ravings of critics availed. 
He walked his own way whither it led. 

Look out for the man with the great, 
capacious head, the thoughtful habit, the 
keen blue eye, the wide, firm jaw. When 
he has considered and determined, you 
do but waste time to argue with him. Mr. 
Thomas knew what he wanted to do bet- 
ter than any one else could tell him. For 
years it was a fashion to talk about his 
“obstinacy.” Nothing of the kind; few 
men have had a more tolerant spirit. 
Moreover, under his grave, composed, 
resolute bearing, the man was exceeding- 
ly sensitive; and the harsh and sometimes 
cruelly unjust attacks made upon him 
cut him like knives. But it was not for 
his own pleasure nor to have his will that 
he held to his course while men called him 
fanatic; it was because he» was possessed 
of an eternal truth. He had thought out 
the terms of the musical problem in Amer- 
ica, and his critics had not. He knew 


music and he knew men, and that com- 
bination of knowledge is the rarest in the 
world. He knew perfectly well that to 
comprehend the classical forms of music 
is no dazzling achievement reserved for 
a few gigantic intellects. He knew that 
as a matter of fact anybody can do it 
that has two ears and a normal mind. He 
knew that there was a great bug-a-boo 
about classical music; that many persons 
seemed to think it was a wild beast and 
would bite them; and he knew that the 
wise thing was to show them this monster 
until they saw it was no monster at all, 
but the source of the greatest of all de- 
lights. Finally, he knew perfectly well 
that you can not raise the standard of 
taste by lowering the standard of art, a 
fact sufficiently obvious to induce the 
question whether the fanaticism were on 
his side or the other. 

So he began at the top and he con- 
tinued to work from the top. On the pro- 
gramme of the first orchestral concert he 
gave, one night in 1862 at old Irving 
Hall, New York City, the second number 
was Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. The 
Eighth Symphony! I suppose not ten 
persons in the hall that night (aside from 
the players) had ever heard it or of it, 
and not one hundred had the vaguest idea 
of what it might mean. It was speech in 
an unknown tongue. It was the acme of 
that classicism that subsequently was so 
much deplored. And yet, after all, how 
simple it is! To-day to one of Mr. 
Thomas’s audiences it is as limpid as air, 
as familiar as nursery rhymes, as delight- 
ful as blue sky and green mountains. 

And here we come upon the very heart 
and nerve-center of the whole Thomas 
system. The symphony. is the highest 
form of orchestral music. It is the sub- 
limation of human experience and human 
emotion. When we have heard under- 
standingly a symphony by Brahms, by 
Schumann, by Beethoven, we have been 
in close communion with the loftiest 
thoughts, the profoundest feelings, of 
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some of the greatest minds that have 
lived in this world. We have been walk- 
ing with the prophets. To hear a sym- 
phony and understand it is like reading 
Shakespeare or studying Leonardo or 
watching the Bernese Alps from Miirren. 
It is to be for the time among the heights 
of things. Moreover, there are few works 
of art easier to master. No one needs a 
musical education to understand an aver- 
age symphony; any one can understand 
it, enjoy it and be enlightened by it, 
though he know not one note from an- 
other. I have heard Mr. Thomas say 
this; I think it was one of the cardinal 
doctrines of his faith; and his experience 
demonstrated its truth. The sole requi- 
site to a fair understanding of most 
symphonies is to get the hang of the sym- 
phonic structure, and then to be able to 
recognize a few principles therein. To 
any one that can discern, whistle, or hum 
a tune, the symphony speedily becomes 
like an old friend. 

For instance: Usually in the classical 
symphony two of the four movements are 
constructed on the sonata plan—that is 
to say, there is a first theme, a develop- 
ment group in which the material of the 
theme is spun out or “worked over,” a 
second theme, a similar development, and 
a finale or coda. The themes are gener- 
ally as sweet and simple melodies as a boy 
ever whistled, and the development of 
their material only requires a little atten- 
tion for its successful following. The re- 
maining two movements, consisting of 
minuet and trio, or of a scherzo, for the 
third, and a rondo or finale for the 
fourth, are still simpler, and the whole, 
being in fact an expression of four dif- 
ferent moods or phases of one subject, is 
hardly to be equaled in any art as a ve- 
hicle of subtle thought and beauty. 

Mr. Thomas’s great distinction as a 
teacher of music was his conviction that 
these things could be made perfectly 
clear to the general public. His great 
achievement was that he made them clear, 


that he introduced, directly and indirect- 
ly, to millions of his fellow creatures a new 
and illimitable source of happiness, light 
and inspiration. For it was not only 
those that came immediately under his in- 
fluence that were affected by him; they 
were but a very small part of his follow- 
ing. He established a school, he built a 
new church, he pioneered a great move- 
ment, and there is scarcely a community 
in any remote corner of the country that 
has not been touched by the currents of 
better musical taste that he set in motion. 
The extent of his innovations has never 
been and can never be adequately ac- 
knowledged. Within a year I have at- 
tended a concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and read in the pro- 
gramme notes that four of the five num- 
bers were first played in this country by 
Theodore Thomas. That was a typical 
proportion. Four in every five standard 
or classical numbers on any orchestral 
programme you may pick up here or in 
Europe were first played in this country 
by Theodore Thomas. 

But to return to the symphony, which 
is the best illustration of Mr. Thomas’s 
peculiar views and methods. Of course, 
symphonies vary. In some the themes are 
readily discerned and the developments 
proceed so regularly and simply any 
mind that will listen can recognize the 
successive stages. And some demand an 
unwavering and concentrated attention. 
That the symphony may be understood, 
therefore, it is necessary to form a habit 
of mind slightly but progressively an- 
alytical. - 

Mr. Thomas set to work to create this 
habit of mind among those not musically 
trained, and the plan he followed was in- 
genious, elaborate, and observed undevi- 
atingly all his life. It was his practice to 
consider deeply of the qualities of com- 
positions, to weigh them and ponder them 
and compare their effectiveness toward 
the ends he desired, and he eventually se- 
lected a series that formed a most inter- 
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esting progression wherein each work 
held a certain key relation to another, 
and this to another, and each door that 
was unlocked opened upon a new field of 
wider prospect. 

When he played Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony that first night in Irving Hall 
he undoubtedly knew well enough it 
would be Greek to most persons that 
heard it. But it set up a standard, it 
formed a beginning, and he also knew 
that if he were allowed to go on, the time 
would come when the Eighth Symphony 
would be Greek to nobody. So he devel- 
oped a separate art, the art of pro- 
gramme making, in which he has never 
had an equal and hardly a competitor. 
He made of the programme the whole 
plan of his campaign; he gave up to it 
literally days of absorbed contemplation. 
He developed in it a triple line of attack 
composed of three distinct classes of com- 
positions. The first was a skirmish line 
of comparatively simple and singly sig- 
nificant overtures without backgrounds, 
like “William Tell” and “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and melodic numbers 
like the Von Weber-Berlioz “Invitation 
to the Dance,” Handel’s “Largo,” “Fu- 
neral March of a Marionette,” and occa- 
sionally a Strauss waltz. These no hu- 
man being could fail to grasp, and yet 
they had certain stimulating and awak- 
ening qualities invaluable to the general 
plan; that is, while they were of strong 
and universal interest, they carried the 
listener along toward an attitude of an- 
alytical attention. In the next line he 
made use of somewhat more involved 
works, having generally a well-defined 
and single purpose, such as certain sym- 
phonic poems of Saint Saéns (the “Rouet 
d’Omphale” and the “Danse Macabre’’) 
and short melodic selections from classical 
works. Thus he was fond of the second 
movement, the Larghetto, from Beetho- 
ven’s Second Symphony, and found much 
use for his own effective orchestral adap- 
tations of piano music, such as Chopin’s 


“Funeral March” and other piano scores 
from Chopin and Beethoven. In the 
third line he put the symphonies, the 
great classical overtures, and eventually 
the highest forms of abstruse composi- 
tions. 

He made adroit use of all these lines in 
every programme, a use that grew with 
years into an intricate system, wherein 
each selection was made on considered 
grounds of its tonal relations to other se- 
lections. At first, to be sure, the sym- 
phonies (or compositions of that order) 
shot over the people’s heads. But the 
others went home, clean and true, and the 
great advantage of drawing at once from 
the three lines was that the people, mas- 
tering with ease the melodic numbers, be- 
gan to see that in the themes of the sym- 
phonies were exactly the same sound 
qualities that had charmed their senses in 
the long, smooth sweep of the “Invitation 
to the Dance,” for instance. 

Now, great is the suggestive power of 
analogy! By playing something that 
seized instantly upon the minds of all 
hearers and then playing something that 
contained the same elements but used with 
more intricate phases of thought and to 
much higher emotions, he gradually elu- 
cidated the whole of the better work and 
made it just as clear as the inferior. You 
can see that this idea was the creation of 
an original and thoughtful mind. But 
Mr. Thomas had other endowments not 
less valuable; he had the intuitive sympa- 
thy with humanity and the understand- 
ing of the average mental process with- 
out which there is no greatness, and he 
had infinite patience. He knew that every 
time an elaborate and purposeful compo- 
sition is heard it becomes clearer to the 
average hearer, and he did not expect to 
accomplish all his objects in a year. He 
pursued an intelligent policy of repeat- 
ing the key-works that he desired to have 
understood, repeating and repeating, 
conscious that at every hearing new ideals 
of thought and beauty were revealed in 
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them and eventually they would be lux- 
iferous in every bar and to every intelli- 
gence. 

He carried this work steadily through 
all the years of early success and vicissi- 
tude; when he was playing in Central 
Park Garden and when he was building 
the New York Philharmonic; when he 
was traveling with his orchestra and 
when he was settled in Cincinnati. Wher- 
ever he went, and in those years he 
played in nearly every state in the Union, 
he left something that lingered in the 
minds of the people, that revealed a new 
art and a new delight, that set a new 
standard of musical excellence. No town 
ever forgot his visit. You can go back 
now over his trail and find persons that 
will tell you the year and month he came 
to their town, and what he played there, 
and how the people remembered it, and 
how music seemed to spring up in that 
community ever afterward. He went 
about revealing a new world and estab- 
lishing a new condition. He reversed the 
labors of the old warrior described by the 
Latin historian, for it was a wilderness he 
found and a garden he left. 

No proof of the universal effect of his 
work could be clearer than that as the 
years went on he gradually abandoned 
the first line of his attack. Except as 
reminiscences, he ceased to play the Tell 
overture and the “Spring Song.” They 
had served his purpose, they had wrought 
the necessary introductions, and now he 
supplied their places with better material. 
In spite of all obstacles and all opposi- 
tion, he was carrying his audiences along 
the road he had planned for them. Now 
he began to develop a popular taste for 
Wagner—and here he found he had to 
storm a citadel. 

It seems very strange to read that 
about thirty years ago Mr. Thomas had 
to contend for the privilege of playing 
the works of the man that is now the most 
popular of all composers. The critics 
were bitterly against him; even some that 


recognized his exalted aims and his great 
services to the cause of music deserted 
him when it came to Wagner. But among 
Mr. Thomas’s peculiarities of mind was 
an almost unerring judgment about the 
permanent value of any work and a reso- 
lution that nothing could turn aside. He 
was one of the first persons in the world 
to declare unreservedly the pre-eminent 
genius of Wagner; he knew well that the 
eventual triumph of such music was as- 
sured, and he went steadily about his task 
of interpreting Wagner to his country- 
men. With the exception of two compo- 
sitions, all the Wagnerian music that now 
you hear played by any orchestra was in- 
troduced and familiarized in America 
by Theodore Thomas. He made this mu- 
sic popular just as he made symphonies 
popular. He played one number until 
people were compelled to understand and 
relish it almost without their will. He 
played the “Vorspiel to Lohengrin” until 
that was clear, and then he played the 
“Vorspiel to Tannhiuser” until that was 
clear, and then he played the “Vorspiel 
to Tristan und Isolde” until that was 
clear. 

He evolved now an abiding faith in the 
clarifying and educating powers of cer- 
tain works as qualified to lead the advance 
toward the next stage of development. 
One of these, and a great favorite with 
him, was Schubert’s Eighth Symphony, 
the “Unfinished Symphony,” as it is gen- 
erally called. The first of the two exist- 
ing movements of this charming work is 
as clear and sweet an exposition of the 
sonata structure as can be found, the 
themes and the working over are unmis- 
takable, and the glow of poetic feeling 
shines through it all. This was one of 
Mr. Thomas’s standard interpretations ; 
he used it very skilfully in his pro- 
grammes to draw attention to other works 
similarly constructed but of more intri- 
cate figuring. Another favorite was the 
“Vorspiel to the Meistersinger,” of which 
the vivid colors and white light seemed no 
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doubt a powerful stimulus to the mood of 
mind he was seeking to foster. In the 
thirteen seasons that he conducted the 
Chicago Orchestra he played the “Meis- 
tersinger Vorspiel” thirty-eight* times, 
the “Ride of the Walkyries” thirty-four 
times, the Prelude and Isolde’s Love- 
Death from “Tristan und Isolde” thirty- 
two times, the “Tannhiuser’” overture 
forty times, the “Siegfried Death March” 
twenty-eight times. These figures indicate 
in a way his own estimate of the compara- 
tive value of the works for his purpose. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony he played 
twenty-six times, Beethoven’s Third (the 
Eroica) sixteen times, and the Seventh 
twenty times. These were his favorites 
among Beethoven’s works. The Fifth, the 
great “Fate” Symphony, was on the pro- 
gramme of the Chicago Orchestra’s first 
concert, and again when the crown of all 
his labors was reached and the great 
orchestra hall, creation of his work and 
skill and tireless brain, was dedicated, 
just three weeks before he fell asleep. 

His work in Chicago was really the 
summit of his career. He had full oppor- 
tunity there to pursue year after year 
without interruption the course that he 
believed would bring home to masses of 
people the highest musical standards. A 
study of his thirteen years of programmes 
in Chicago reveals a regular progression 
from the key-works of Von Weber and 
Mendelssohn to Brahms and Richard 
Strauss. The last few years showed 
marked increase in the chief Strauss 
works. He played them all in the course 
of the season, and some of them he re- 
peated. He not only introduced Strauss 
to America, but gave him a vogue here. 
A public that can really like “Death and 
Transfiguration” and “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra” may be said to be fairly well 
along in modern music. 

The actual labor involved in such 
achievements is enormous. You see a con- 
ductor standing before a great orchestra, 


* There were two performances of each pro- 
gramme. 


and so easy and certain seems his work! 
The baton sweeps through the air and a 
great wave of sound follows; every move- 
ment produces an effect ; it seems as if he 
were a kind of magician, as if he played 
upon all the instruments at will and the 
music slipped perfect from the end of his 
wand. But while a leader inspires and 
commands his men at a performance, his 
chiefest work is done on the scores and at 
rehearsals, particularly at rehearsals, 
where the toilsome hours and count- 
less anxieties wreck constitutions not 
strongly made. As an adequate orchestral 
iaterpretation of a great work of music 
may be regarded as the highest achieve- 
ment of human skill, so the preparation 
for it is probably the most arduous and 
difficult of human endeavors. To hear a 
work performed as he would wish to have 
it is a pleasure rare to any conductor. 
Something is almost certain to go wrong; 
eighty-two men can not always combine 
to perfect unison and flawless perform- 
ance; it is not in human nature. Some 
violinist will “squeak” a high note, a 
harpist will touch a wrong string, the 
trombone player will miss the perfect 
tone. The best players do these things, 
and always will. No one else may be 
aware of the defect ; the conductor knows 
it full well, and with anguish. In the case 
of a man like Mr. Thomas, whose hearing 
powers were preternatural, whose stand- 
ard was perfection, and whose tempera- 
ment was naturally anxious and full of 
care, every performance was a gigantic 
struggle, though the world never sus- 
pected it. He was like the famous orator 
whose every speech cost him two sleepless 
nights: the night before, thinking of what 
he should say, and the night after, think- 
ing of what he had failed to say. Many 
a sleepless night Mr. Thomas spent in 
worry over what a performance should be, 
and many a painful hour in reflecting on 
what were to him shortcomings that not 
another living soul had discerned or 
dreamed of. 


The odd thing is that the incessant ]a- 
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bors and heavy burdens he assumed and 
bore year after year were not for profit 
nor income nor his own advantage, but 
for the cause of the religion of music. He 
did never build an orchestra for reasons 
of business. It was easily in his power to 
make a great fortune for himself; he had 
only at any time to yield to entreaties and 
play a certain order of music, and the 
thing would be done. The commercial 
side of his enterprise he never considered. 
His one object, unsullied through his long 
career, was to popularize great music, and 
for that he lived a poor man and died a 
poor man, and was content. 

Surely he should have been content, for 
I know of no other man in history whose 
life’s object was in fuller measure at- 
tained. He created the taste and appreci- 
ation for classical music in America; he 
made possible every orchestra we have to- 
day ; he worked a profound change in the 
tastes and mental habits of his genera- 
tion. As to the genuine quality of the 
popularity he made for the more abstruse 
kinds of music, that no one watching his 
career and studying his work could ever 
doubt. In the last years of his service, of 
all the works in his truly vast repertoire, 
embracing about one thousand composi- 
tions, the most popular, evoking the most 
genuine and spontaneous enthusiasm, 
were certain Wagnerian selections, “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” and “Siegfried,” 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth and Sixth Sym- 
phonies, Brahms’s Second Symphony, 
Schumann’s First Symphony, Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth and Third Symphonies, 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” and two of the 
Strauss numbers. The greatest impres- 
sions I have known him to make with sin- 
gle performances were with “Les Pre- 
ludes,” Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony 
and Brahms’s Second. He swept one 
audience out of its self-control with the 
second movement of the Brahms. It was 
several minutes before the applause would 
let him go on. And “Les Preludes”! Ah, 
certainly no one else has drawn from 


those chords such an infinity of pathos 
and somber and tender beauty ! 

What I have said here about the sensi- 
tive side of Mr. Thomas’s nature will 
probably seem strange to those that know 
of him only his work and the face of 
austere resolution that he set to the world. 
Yet his austerity was a mere external; 
there was never a kinder or a gentler 
heart, nor one more keenly hurt by unde- 
served censure. When he was director of 
music at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893 there was much complaint in some 
quarters because even then he persisted in 
playing only high-class music. One news- 
paper in particular pursued him for weeks 
with vindictive bitterness. I happen to 
know that Mr. Thomas suffered much un- 
der these attacks, although, as was his 
practice, he made no sign of his feelings. 
A few of his confidential friends met with 
him and discussed the situation. Some 
strongly urged him to make concessions 
to what seemed the demand of at least a 
part of the public, and to play music of a 
lower grade. He listened in silence to all, 
and then said, very quietly and sadly: 

“T can not do otherwise than I am do- 
ing. Ican not. There is something here,” 
with a pathetic little gesture to his heart, 
“that compels me to do this. I can not 
change it.” 

So he played his classical music to the 
end, even to the end of his life. He lived 
to see it become so popular that the com- 
munity to which he taught it gave un- 
paralleled testimony of its appreciation. 

For the final test of his work came in 
the extraordinary proposal that $750,000 
should be raised by public subscription to 
build the Orchestra Hall. No such proj- 
ect had ever been suggested in any com- 
munity. It was achieved in Chicago for 
the sheer love of the music that Theodore 
Thomas played, for the sake of the cause 
that unselfishly, and uncommercially he 
had devoted his life to foster, and for love 
of the man. It was a notable triumph of 
a high aim and a great character. Even 
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those that in the beginning had felt the 
least confidence in his theory were unable 
to controvert the record of its success. 
Year after year the attendance at his con- 
certs uniformly increased. At the end he 
was playing to practically the capacity 
of the Auditorium, the largest hall of the 
kind on the continent. Moreover, the ef- 
fect on the community was patent to any 
observer. Chicago had become a great 
music center, the musical schools and col- 
leges and individual teachers had multi- 
plied in the most extraordinary way, a 
region in the business center was prac- 
tically given over to them, and in no 
other city of the country was the interest 
in music more general or more real. Mr. 
Thomas had labored forty-two years for 


one purpose, and at last he saw it accom- 
plished. And just as he reached that goal 
of his life-long ambition the summons 
came, and he laid down the baton that he 
had wielded so long. He conducted the 
dedicatory concert in the new hall and the 
first regular programme thereafter, when 
he fell ill, and the people that had fol- 
lowed him and regarded him with a pro- 
found and reverent affection saw him no 
more. But it is safe to say that no man 
that has lived in these times has made 
more enduring impression upon the na- 
tional life, and when America reaches that 
first place in the world of music to which 
it is tending, men will look back and 
ascribe the first impetus to this singular 
and beneficent life. 


THE UNBORN 
By Elsa Barker 


yé who shall read my words when I am dead; 
Ye whose existence now is but a dream 

In the dark brain of Time, to-day ye seem 

To move about my room with noiseless tread. 


The clock ticks, and the moments backward glide 
To join their brothers of forgotten days. 
My breath they carry with them; but my gaze 
Turns ever toward your yet unrisen tide. 


O ye of Life’s to-morrow! Will ye read 
My soul’s red message with tumultuous heart, 
Seeking within my cabinet of art 

The bread and wine I measure to your need? 


I know not! But my toil, my dreams, my tears, 
May purchase for you in the mart of earth 
Some spiritual merchandise of worth, 

Too heavy for the avaricious years. 











THE TALKING HORSE 


By John T. Mclntyre 


AUTHOR OF “THE RAGGED EDGE; ETC. 


| a a fence across the way was 
posted a “twenty-four sheet block 
stand,” and along the top, in big 
red letters, it read: 

“H. Wellington Sheldon Presents” 
Then followed the 
names of a half doz- 
en famous operatic 
stars. 

Bat Scranton sat 
regarding it silently 
for a long time; but 
after he had placed 
himself behind his 
third big cigar he 
joined in the talk. 

“In fifteen years 
dubbing about this 
great and glorious,” 
said he, “I never run 
across a smoother 
piece of goods than 
old Cap. Sheldon. To see him, now, 
in his plug hat, frock coat and white 
English whiskers, you’d spot him as the 
main squeeze in a prosperous bank. He’s 
doing the Frohman stunt, too,” and Bat 
nodded toward the. poster, “and he han- 
dles it with exceeding grace. When I see 
him after the curtain falls upon a bunch 
of Verdi or Wagner stuff come out and 
bow his thanks to a house full of the 
town’s swellest, and throw out a little 
spiel with an aristocratic accent, I always 
think of the time when I first met him. 

“Were any of you ever in Langtry, 
Ohio? Well, never take a chance on it if 
there is anywhere else to go. It’s a tank 
town with a community of seven hundred 
of the tightest wads that ever sunk a dol- 
lar into the toe of a sock. There was a 
fair going on in the place, and I blew in 


there one September day; my turn just 
then was taking orders for crayon por- 
traits of rural gentlemen with horny 
hands and plenty of chin fringe. I figure 
it out that about sixty per cent. of the 
parlors in the middle west are adorned 
with one or more of these works of art, 
but Langtry, Ohio, would not listen to 
the proposition for a moment; as soon as 
they discovered that I wasn’t giving the 
stuff away they sort of lost interest in me 
and mine; so I began to study the time- 
table and kick off the preliminary dust 
of the burg, preparatory to seeking a 
new base of operations. 

“As I made my way to the station I 
caught my first glimpse of Cap. Sheldon. 
He had a satchel hanging from around 
his neck and was winsomely wrapping ten 
dollar notes up with small cylinders of 
soap and offering to 
sell them at one dol- 
lar a throw. 

““How are they 
going,’ says I. 

“ “Not at all,’ says 
he. ‘There’s noth- 
ing to it that I can 
see. The breed and 
seed of Solomon him- 
self must have 
camped down in this 
section; they are the 
wisest lot I ever saw 
herd together. In- 
stead of chewing straws and leaning over 
fences after the customary and natural 
manner of ruminates, they pike around 
with a calm, cold-blooded sagacity that 
is truly awesome. It’s me to pull out as 
soon as I can draw expenses.’ 

“The next time Cap. dawned upon my 
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vision was & year afterward, down in 
Georgia. He was doing the ballyho ora- 
tion in front of a side wall circus in a 
mellifluous style that was just dragging 
the tar heels up to the entrance. 

*<Tt’s a little better than the Ohio 
gag,’ says he, ‘but I’ve seen better, at 
that. I had a good paying faro outfit in 
Cincinnati since I met you, but the police 
got sore because I wouldn’t cut the tak- 
ings in what they considered the right 
place, so they closed me up.’ 

“During the next five years I met Cap. 
in every section of the country, and han- 
dling various propositions. In San Fran- 
cisco I caught him in the act of selling 
tov balloons on a street corner; in Chi- 
cago he was disposing of old line life in- 
surance with considerable effect; at a 
county fair, somewhere in Iowa, I ran 
across him as he gracefully manipulated 
the shells. 

“But Cap. did not break permanently 
into the show business until he coupled 
up with the McClintock in Milwaukee. 
Mac was an Irish Presbyterian, and was 
proud of it; he came out of the Black 
North and was the most acute harp, men- 
tally, that I had ever had anything to 
do with. The Chosen People are not 
noted for commercial density; but a Jew 
could enter Mac’s presence attired in the 
height of fashion and leave it with only 
his shoe strings and a hazy recollection 
as to how the thing was done. 

“Now, when a team like Cap. 
and Mac took to pulling to- 
gether, there just naturally had 
to be something doing. They 
began with a small show under 
canvas, and their main card was 
a twenty-foot boa-constrictor, 
which they billed as “Mighty 
Mardo”. Then they had a boy 
with three legs, one of which 
they neglected to state was made 
of wood; also a blushing dam- 
sel with excess embonpoint to 
the extent of four hundred 
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With this outfit they cam- 
paigned for one season; in the fall they 
bought a museum in St. Louis and settled 
themselves as impresarios. 

“Now, in my numerous meetings with 
Cap. I had never thought to ask his 
name, so when I saw an ‘ad’ in the Clip- 


pounds. 


per stating that Shel- 
don & McClintock 
was in need of a good 
f ull- toned lecturer 
that doubled in brass, 
I just sat me down in 
my ignorance and 
dropped them a line. 
They sent me a ticket 
to where I was side- 
tracked up in Michi- 
gan, and I hurried 
down. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is 
it ?? says Cap., as I piked into the ten by 
twelve office and announced myself. 
‘Well, I’ve heard you throw a spiel and 
think you’ll do. But I didn’t know that 
you played brass. What’s your instru- 
ment ?? 

“Now, I had a faint sentiment from 
the beginning that this clause in their 
bill of requirements would get me into 
trouble, for I knew no more about band 
music than a he goat knows about the 
book of common prayer. 

** *T do the cymbals,’ says I. 

“ ‘What! snorts Cap., rearing up; ‘I 
, thought you wrote that you 
played brass?” 

“ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘ain’t cym- 
bals brass?” 

“Tt must have been my cold 
nerve that won Cap.’s regard, 
for he placed me as ‘curio hall’ 
lecturer and advertising man at 
twenty a week. 

“The museum of Sheldon & 
McClintock proved to be a great 
notch. More fake freaks were 
thought out, worked up and ex- 
hibited during the course of that 
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winter season than I would care to count. 
Then there was a small theater attached 
in which they put on very bad specialties 
and where painful-voiced young men and 
women warbled sentimental ballads about 
their childhood homes and stuff of that 
character. These got about ten dollars 
a week and had to do about thirty turns 
Wier a day; they lived in 
I their make-up and got 
ieee. so accustomed to 
grease paint before the 
end of their engage- 
ments that they felt 
only half dressed with- 
out it. 

“The trick made 
money, and in about 

Al: a year McClintock cut 
Soe loose and went into a 
. patent promoting 

’ scheme. 
“Shortly afterwards the first ‘continu- 
ous house’ was opened in St. Louis, and 
the novelty of the thing was a body blow 
to Cap. He made a good fight, but lost 
money every day; and at last he imparted 
to me in confidence that if business did 
not improve he could see himself getting 
out the shells and limbering up on them 
preparatory to going out and facing the 

world once more. 

“*The bank will stand for 
three hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth more of my checks,’ says 
he, ‘and after they’re used up 
I’m done.’ 

“He began to cut down ex- 
penses with the reckless energy 
of a man who saw the poor-house 
looming ahead for him; the re- 
sults was that his bad shows 
grew worse, and the attendance 
wasn’t enough to dust off the 
seats. The biggest item of 





with a body as thick as a four-inch pipe 
can dispose of good and plenty of them 
when he takes the notion. Cap. began to 
feed him live rats, and the mighty one 
soon began to show the effects of it. 

** “He'll die on you,’ says I to Cap. one 
day. 

‘Let him,’ says he; ‘the rabbits stay 
cut out.’ 

“One day a fellow came along with a 
high-schooled horse that he wanted to 
sell. He had more use for ready money 
just then than he had for the nag, so he 
offered to put it in cheap. But Cap. 
waved him away. 

***T’ll need the money to buy meals 
with before long,’ says he to the fellow, 
‘so tempt me not to my going hungry.’ 

“This little incident seemed to make 
the old man feel bad; he locked himself 
up in the office for four hours or so com- 
muning with his inner self; but when he 
came out he was looking bright and gay. 

“ ‘Say,’ says he, ‘I’ve changed my mind 


and just bought that horse.’ 


“<*T didn’t see the man come back,’ 
says I. 

“**T made the deal over the ’phone,’ 
says Cap. Then he pushes a thick wad 
of penciled stuff at me. ‘Here’s some 
truck I want you to take over to the 
printing house,’ he goes on. ‘When it’s 
out and up the brute will be well 
known.’ 

“T takes a look over the copy, 
and my hat was lifted two inches 
straight off my head. The first 
one read something like this: 


ADMIRAL 
THE TALKING HORSE 


TALKS LIKE A HUMAN BEING 
VOCAL ORGANS DEVELOPED LIKE THOSE OF 
A MAN 
HEAR HIM SING THE BASS SOLO 
“DOWN IN THE DEPTHS” 





expense about the place was 
‘Mighty Mardo’, the boa-con- 
strictor; his diet was live rab- 
bits, and a twenty-foot snake 





TO ANY ONE PROVING THESE CLAIMS 
FAKE IN THE SLIGHTEST DEGREE 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 

















“ ‘Reads good, don’t it?’ asks Cap., 
sort of beaming through his nose-pinzes. 
‘But give a look at the others.’ 

“The next one was as bad as the first: 


ADMIRAL!!! 


THE HORSE WHO RECITES 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
IN A DEEP BASS VOICE 
AND WITH PERFECT ENUNCIATION 


** “T didn’t hear the fellow say the skate 
could do that kind of stuff,’ says I, just 
a bit dazed, after looking over a lot more 
of it. 

“ “He only handed it to me as a sort of 
last card,’ says Cap., ‘and that’s what 
made me change my mind about buying 
him. Get five thousand twelve sheets in 
yellow and red; ten thousand three 
sheets; fifteen thousand block one sheets 
with cut of the horse. And you can place 
an order for as many black and white 
dodgers as they can turn out between this 
and the end of the week. It’s a big card 
and we’re going into it up to our eye- 
brows.’ 

“If I had had time to consider anything 
but hustling, I might have thought the 
thing was a fake. But it was the old 
man’s game and I left him to do the wor- 
rying. I threw rush orders into the print- 
ers and soon had the presses banging 
away on the stuff desired. 

“Next day Cap. started a four-inch 
double-column notice in every paper in 
town. I hired an army of distributers 
and began to put out the dodgers as they 
came hot off the bat; then I got a couple 
of Guinea bands, put them in open wag- 
ons, done up with painted muslin an- 
nouncements, and sent them forth to tear 
off the melody and otherwise delight the 
eye and ear of the town. As the big 
stuff came off the press it was slapped up 
on every blank wall and fence in the city 
that wasn’t under guard; and when the 
job was finished, St. Louis fairly glared 
with it. If there was a person who hadn’t 
heard of the Talking Horse by the end 
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of the week, they must have been deaf, 
dead or in jail. 

“The nag was to make his first appear- 
ance on Monday, and the last sheet of 
paper had been put up and the last hand 
bill disposed of by Saturday afternoon. 

“ “How does she look?’ says Cap. to 
me when I came in. 

“ ‘Great,’ says I. ‘If they ain’t tearing 
the place down to get in on Monday, why 
my bump of prophesy has a dent in it.’ ” 

“Let ’em come,’ says Cap., looking 
very much tickled. ‘We need the money 
and we ain’t turning nobody away. The 
horse has reached town and will be 
brought around to-morrow morning; 
so you make it a point to be on hand to 
let it and the handler 
in.” 

“IT was around 
bright and early on 
Sunday morning, and 


along comes the 
horse. He was got 
up in the swellest 


horse stuff I ever saw 
—beaded blankets of 
plush and silk, with 
his name embroidered 
on them, and all that 
kind of goods. The 
handler was a husky with one lamp and 
a bad one at that.” 

** ‘Where do I put him?’ says he. 

“On the top floor,’ says I. ‘We've 
got planks on the stairs and a rigging 
fixed to haul him up by.’ 

“When we got him safely landed and 
the glad coverings off, I looked him over.” 

“ “His intellect must sort of tell on him, 
don’t it?’ asks I. 

“‘ ‘Why, he is some under weight,’ says 
the fellow in charge. 

“He don’t look over-bright to me,’ I 





s On. 
“He never does on Sundays,’ the 
husky comes back. ‘It’s sort of an off day 
with him.’ 
“Then I went out to lunch and stayed 
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about two hours; when I got back I found 
a gang of cops and things buzzing all 
over the place. Cap. was in the office, his 
plug hat on the back of his head and a 
cigar in his mouth.” 

“What’s the 
trouble?’ says I. 









MOUALY “ ‘Had a hell of a 
ieecuss time around here,’ 
says he. ‘I was 


called up on _ the 
*phone and got down 
as soon as I could. 
Just take an observa- 
tion of that fellow 
over there.’ 

“The fellow  re- 
ferred to was the han- 
dler of the Talking 
Horse. His left arm 
was done up in splints and bandaged from 
finger tips to shoulder, and he had a 
clump of reporters around him about six 
feet thick.” 

“What hit him?’ asks I. 

“About everything on the top floor,’ 
says Cap., solemnly. “The Talking Horse 


is dead. Mighty Mardo broke eg 
—- 


out of his showcase about an 
hour ago, took a couple of half 
hitches around the Admiral and 
crushed him to death.’ 

“Go ’way” says I. 

“Sure thing,’ says Cap. 
‘Come up stairs and have a look.’ 

“We went up and did so. The 
place was a wreck ; the horse was 
the deadest I ever saw and the 
constrictor was still twined about 
him. 

“ ‘Why, the snake’s passed out, too,’ 
says I. 

“Cap. folds his hands meekly across 
his breast in a resigned sort of way. 

“ ‘Yes,’ says he; ‘he, too, was killed in 
the dreadful struggle. He must have 
went straight for the Admiral as soon as 
he got loose. The handler was down in 
the office, alone, when the uproar started ; 





he came jumping upstairs six steps to 
the jump and when he sees Mardo put- 
ting in that bunch of body holds on his 
intelligent charge, why, he took a hand. 
The result was a dead snake for me and 
a crippled wing for him. When I got 
here, Doc. Forbes was tying him up,’ Cap. 
goes on rather sorrowful like; ‘and when 
I sees what’s happened, I know that I’m 
a ruined man. So I ’phones for the po- 
lice and reporters to come down and view 
my finish.’ 

“From the way he talked I expected to 
see him carted home before the hour was 
up; but he wasn’t. As soon as the news- 
paper fellows cleared out with all the facts 
of the case in their note books, Cap. sends 
for a fellow and puts him right to work 
fixing up the horse and snake so’s they’ll 
keep, and then lays them out. 

“Next morning the newspapers slopped 
over with scare headlines telling of the 
battle. According to their way of look- 
ing at it, the struggles in the arena of old 
Rome were scared to death in comparison, 
and modern times did not come anywhere 
near showing a parallel of the combat be- 
tween the terrible constrictor 
and the horse with the human 
voice. The result of this was 
that when the time came to open 
the doors at noon, we had to 
have a squad of police to keep 
the mob from blocking traffic 
for squares around. Cap. had 
changed and doubled the size of 
his ads. over night. 

“The horse was done up in a 
big black coffin covered with 
flowers; and the lid with his 
name, age and wonderful accomplishment 
engraved upon a plate stood beside him. 
The remains of Mighty Mardo, stuffed 
with baled hay and excelsior, were em- 
bracing the dead Admiral with monster 
coils; and the crowds came, gazed, and 
marveled; then they went forth to tell 
their friends that they might come and 
do likewise. 
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“For weeks the coin came into the box 
like a spring freshet in the hill country, 
and Cap. must have kept the bank work- 
ing after hours; at any rate, he sat 
around and smoked with a smile so 
angelic, that, to look at him, one won- 
dered how he could wear it 
and not drift away into the 
ethereal blue. It was a good 
month before the thing lost its 
pulling power, and when it 
stopped Cap. had planted the 
stake that boosted him into the 
company he now keeps and set 
him to handling voices that cost 
thousands of simoleons an hour. 

“When all was over, I found 
time to take the husky with the 
damaged fin out and throw a 
few drinks into him. Then he 
told me the whole story. 

“*The old man didn’t think 
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you could do the thing justice if you 
were wise,’ says he, ‘so he kept you 
out. This ain’t the horse the fellow of- 
fered to sell him, at all. He bought it 
at a bazar for ten dollars, the day be- 
fore I brought it around. When you 
went out for lunch Cap. he 
comes in. We done for the plug 
in a minute, and as Mighty 
Mardo was all but gone, on ac- 
count of his rat diet, we finished 
him, too. Then we wrecked the 
place up some, took a couple of 
turns about the horse with 
Mardo, called in Doc. Forbes, 
who stood in, to fix up the fic- 
titious fracture, and then rung 
in the show.’ 

“Yes,” observed Bat, thought- 
fully, after a pause, “I’ve made 
up my mind that H. Wellington 
Sheldon is a wise plug.” 










THE UNFOLDING OF THE LEAF 
By Clinton Scollard 


HAVE sloughed all my grief 
With the gold-green unfolding of the leaf! 
A grave have I digged deep, and buried there 


Haunting Despair, 


And by his side laid Care. 


For no one now have I the least employ 


Save only Joy, 


Unless Love come, with the old rapturous air, 
And dewy violets twined about his hair! 


Again the rills call. Hearken, heart o’ me! 
What gladsomeness! what glee! 

What brimming ecstasy ! 

Again the woods call. Listen, soul o’ mine! 
How vibrant and how fine 

The vernal burst from bough and bole and vine! 


Lo, Doubt is done! 


Hope of the beckoning eyes 

Is overtaken. I have won 

Unto the realization of surmise,— 

The clean surcease of grief,— 

With the gold-green unfolding of the leaf | 
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THE TOY FLEET 


By Helen Sterling Thomas 


T is a little coast town of steep streets 
I and narrow crooked alleys with 
strange odors of fish and sea-salt. 
There are long wharves and old brick 
warehouses that cast quivering reflections 
on the water; there are tall masted schoo- 
ners in the harbor, and fishing boats dis- 
appear into the offing at dawn and reap- 
pear at night. Bronzed sailors lounge on 
the docks smoking poor tobacco and 
matching oaths, and certain women with 
high cheek bones and hungry eyes scan 
the horizon and wait. 

In the estimation of the town Peter was 
an incorrigible idler and a coward into the 
bargain; but to Sylvester he was a prince 
of romance, for Sylvester at eight was an 
original thinker, and the opinion of the 
multitude mattered not a whit. Peter had 
come of a sturdy seafaring family who 
should have bequeathed him a heritage of 
courage and industry, but he lacked both. 
He had been the laughing-stock of the 
neighbors, the shame of his father and 
brothers, for from childhood he had an 
overwhelming fear of the ocean, and no 
scorn or threats would induce him to fol- 
low the calling of his folk. Each in his 
day, Peter’s kindred had met the sea, they 
had risked their boats, their lives, their 
children upon it; they had never flinched, 
never hesitated. One by one the sea had 


devoured them. All the stifled trepidation 
of the race, the suppressed dread of their 
destiny appeared in Peter. There was lit- 
tle he did not fear, but on the water he 
was a hunted thing,—white-livered, pan- 
ic-stricken. 

He kept a ship-chandlery on Main 
Street, and occasionally sold some trifle to 
the sailors who happened in port, but his 
wares were invariably old and worthless, 
and he was soundly cursed after their pur- 
chase. He was, however, perfectly ob- 
livious to general disfavor and but one 
idea ever really disturbed him: the 
thought of having to face the sea. When 
the surf pounded on the breakwater out- 
side and hissed and gurgled under the 
wharves, Peter, with a peculiar drawn look 
about his mouth, rose and carefully closed 
the iron shutters of the shop and lit a 
ship’s lantern ; but on pleasant days he sat 
contentedly with his feet on the window- 
sill, looking out through the dusty panes 
across the blue waters of the harbor. 
What he thought and dreamed it was the 
destiny of Sylvester alone to discover. 

The small figure appeared among the 
shadows of the shop one gray spring 
morning and stood solemnly inspecting 
the owner. Peter shifted uneasily, forgot 
to draw his pipe, and finally exclaimed, 
under his breath: 
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“Well, I'll be damned, if you ain’t got 
Lucy Pierce’s eyes!” 

Sylvester did not notice the ejacula- 
tion ; it had no connection with the matter 
on his mind. He clutched his third reader 
against his heart: 

“Please . . . I’m looking for a 
be 2 o * 

Peter’s jaw fell, then it closed with a 
snap. He rose gallantly: 

“Come right in, I’m here.” 

“You see, I thought one lived in this 
house,” continued Sylvester more confi- 
dently ; “I saw it in the window, it’s a sure 
sign; do you suppose I could look at it 
near, and see the blood-stains?”’ 

“What!” said Peter, glancing hastily 
over his shoulder. 

“T’ve stopped to look at it so many 
times when I go to school,”—Sylvester 
went toward the shop window and pointed 
reverently at an old sword lying amid a 
heap of rubbish,—“you didn’t seem to be 
using it just now.” 

Peter was a gentleman; the demands of 
his guest should be satisfied. “No, I ain’t 
using it just now; happy to have you see 
it,” he said as he took out the rusty sword 
and unsheathed it. 

“And how many have you killed with 
it?” whispered Sylvester. 

The shock was sudden. Peter started; 
then he flourished the deadly thing above 
his head and answered dramatically, 
“Couldn’t begin to count.” 

Sylvester was breathless: “You couldn’t 
tell me about it, could you?” 

“Well now, sit down,” responded Peter, 
“J don’t generally talk much about it, but 
. « « if you’d be interested.” 

The child nodded, “Was it a sea fight? 
I read about one.” 

“*Twas a sea fight.” Peter straight- 
ened himself; “it was hand to hand over 
the beam o’ the vessel; they climbed up 
with arms in their teeth. I was alone, I 
slayed ’em every one, the sea was red.” 

The eyes before him grew round and 
bright as Lucy Pierce’s and under their 


inspiration Peter continued, “But there 
was lots other encounters, on tropic is- 
lands, with red men and cannibals, and I 
always carried this weapon. It’s never 
failed me; it’s sailed with me to the Span- 
ish Main, to the southern seas.” Then he 
paused and pointed with the sword out the 
window toward the horizon line, “lots o’ 
my folks stopped out there. . . .” 

“But you always came back safe?’’. 

“Yes,” hesitated Peter, “I . . . I 
was lucky, you see.” 

“You were brave, too,” the child heaved 
a sigh of relief. 

Then he started around the shop, fasci- 
nated with the tarnished figure heads of 
ships, the whale’s jaw, the broken bits of 
carved ivory and the little Chinese prints. 
The lives of Peter’s forefathers had some- 
times reached out to the other side of the 
world and many a little trinket now crum- 
bling in the shop had come home in the 
cabin of a whaling vessel. 

“Did you bring back all these nice 
things?” inquired Sylvester. 

“They were picked up ... I 
can’t say just where.” 

“But you’ve been to all those queer 
places it tells about in the geography 
book?” 

“Oh, my life, yes!” and under the child’s 
questioning Peter launched forth into an 
elaborate and highly colored description 
of the East. To be sure Pekin bore some 
resemblance to Main Street when the cir- 
cus paraded, and the splendid passage of 
a king across a tropic island was not un- 
like the sizzling July day when the crew 
of The Tatler were given the freedom 
of the town. But the visions evoked from 
the shadowy corners of the old shop were 
entirely satisfactory to the two dreamers; 
the musty odors of dried fish and tar be- 
came perfumes of Arabia, and for the first 
time in many years the starved romance 
of Peter’s soul blossomed and bore fruit. 

Afterward, when Sylvester reached 
home late for dinner, he was unable for ex- 
citement to taste the fried cod his mother 
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set before him, but his tongue was un- 
loosed and the nobility of Peter’s nature 
was described lovingly and sympatheti- 
cally, as it had never been before. His 
father pushed back his chair from the 
table and broke in upon the recital: 

“Well, what in thunder has that damn 
liar been telling the child !” 

“Oh now, Dan, don’t you see it’s only a 
story for Sylvie,” quickly answered his 
wife. “Peter used to be a great one for 
stories,” and Lucy Pierce turned and 
looked out into the dooryard where the 
lilac bushes were struggling into bloom, 
and after his father had gone she gave 
Sylvester a spice cake before she sent him 
back to school. His absence from the third 
reader class became rather conspicuous 
after this. The room, with its maps and 
blackboards, seemed a _ dull place. 
Through the little square windows he 
could see the gulls fluttering seaward and 
he forgot his lessons envying their free- 
dom; but up in the ship-chandler’s shop 
he did not envy any one on earth. In that 
enchanted region he and Peter went round 
the world and came home to tea. They 
were tall and bronzed, with hoops of gold 
in their ears and pistols in their belts, and 
all the people on Main Street stared at 
them as they strutted up and down arm in 
arm. They found chests of treasure rust- 
ing at the bottom of the deep, they bom- 
barded the fortress, freed the princess and 
sailed away with her for ever and a day. 
To Sylvester she looked exactly like the 
pink-cheeked lady on his mother’s calen- 
dar, but to Peter’s less exalted fancy she 
wore a blue gingham apron and had Lucy 
Pierce’s eyes. Sometimes at supper time 
she stole in ever so softly upon the two ad- 
venturers ; her presence had a curious ef- 
fect, for under her gaze they always 
drooped from heroes to just plain Peter 
and Sylvie. As she coaxed Sylvester away 
once, Peter called after her with a kind of 
shamefaced triumph: 

“The little fellow likes-me, Lucy; he 
keeps on coming.” 


Lucy Pierce looked back over her shoul- 
der, smiling, but did not answer. 

The next day the teacher of the third 
reader class called to complain of Syl- 
vester’s absences. But his mother did not 
mention this to the father, and only said 
to the child gently that he really must 
learn his lessons, but that he might go and 
sit with Peter when school was out. Syl- 
vester announced proudly that mother 
“liked to have him come to the shop,— 
better nor she liked him to go to school.” 

Peter, much thrilled by this honor, 
poked about among his dusty treasures 
and found a sandalwood box with a broken 
lid which he sent by Sylvester to Lucy. 
The child delivered it at the dinner-table, 
where his father fingered it contemptu- 
ously, then threw it aside, remarking: 

“?Tain’t worth anything; what’s he 
think you can do with it?” 

“Peter brought it himself,” cried Syl- 
vester, “from ever so far away—for 
mother.” 

“Look here now, Lucy,” growled Syl- 
vester’s father, “I won’t have him bother- 
ing round with that old good-for-noth- 
ing.” 

She murmured a rather absent-minded 
assent and later picked up the box and 
put it on the kitchen shelf. The incident 
was forgotten. Dan Pierce began spread- 
ing nets to dry on the beach, and his wife 
carried her mending out beside the lilacs 
and sat through the soft spring afternoon 
in the little garden; but she neglected the 
stockings and thought of the time when 
Peter used to lean over the palings and 
talk to her and pull the yellow roses off 
the fence while they chatted together 
through the twilight, happy as the swal- 
lows circling round them. That delicious, 
irresponsible time! And she wondered a 
little why she hadn’t after all. Peter had 
kept the irresponsibility, the lighthearted- 
ness; he had not forgotten how to play 
games, nor to be kind and thoughtful to a 
child. Oh, no, she could not take the fun 
of his make-believes away from Sylvie just 
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yet. Of course, Peter never would have 
done to have spent one’s life with; he 
could not earn anything nor was he in- 
dustrious and provident like Dan, and 
that of course was what made one happy. 
She folded her work suddenly and went 
in the house. 

So the gates of romance still remained 
open, and, undisturbed; Sylvester still 
passed through them to the dimly-lighted 
old ship-chandlery. 

“You, see, Sylvie,” said Peter one day 
in the midst of reciting a thrilling adven- 
ture, “the Admiral’s ship lay just here ;” 
he put his pipe down on the floor. 

*“That’s your ship?” 

“Yes . . . mine, of course,” re- 
sponded Peter, and with a sudden inspira- 
tion, “it was The Lucy.” 

‘Why that’s mother’s name!” 

“You don’t say!” ejaculated Peter in- 
nocently, “that’s queer! Well, the Ad- 
miral’s ship led and the others followed 
and the guns opened fire, but they passed 
the fort; there’s the fort,” and he bal- 
anced his hat on his knee. 

“If we only had the ships we could do 
it all again out in the harbor!” burst out 
the child. 

“T’ll whittle ’°em for you,—exact repre- 
sentations,” offered Peter magnificently. 

He kept his word, and in time a toy 
fleet took shape under his jack-knife. He 
had never worked so hard and he was ex- 
tremely awkward with his hands, cut him- 
self repeatedly, and went about with old 
bits of sail cloth tied round his fingers. 
Sylvester was a little startled one day to 
see his hero drop his knife with a yell of 
pain and dance up and down on the shav- 
ings sucking his thumb. But Peter ex- 
plained it quite naturally afterward: 

“It’s because I’ve been through so much 
bloodshed, Sylvie,—nerves shaken, can’t 
stand more.” 

Sylvester was a persistent child, and 
Peter, somewhat to his own surprise, con- 
tinued whittling. It was difficult to shirk 
the enterprise while the boy sat on the 


table watching him and asking every mo- 
ment: 

“When will they be done?” 

And Peter answered cheerily, “Soon, 
soon.” 

“Then we'll go out in a dory and 
launch them, won’t we?” 

Peter looked up startled, then glanced 
fearfully out the window: the sky was full 
of driven clouds and the sails out on the 
horizon were scudding to and fro like 
frightened children hurrying home before 
a storm. Sylvester continued gaily: 

“We'll sail away with the fleet, won’t 
we, Peter? We've only been waiting for 
it. And you’ll be the admiral and I can be 
next, can’t I? I can row a dory, you 
know; and we'll take some of mother’s 
gingerbread for tea—we’ll see all those 
beautiful places; I’m so glad you know 
the way.” 

After Sylvester had fully expounded 
his plans Peter’s work did not progress so 
rapidly ; he dallied over his work,—spent 
hours scraping some minute part of one 
of the little ships. When Sylvie inquired 
eagerly every morning: 

“Aren’t they ready yet?” they never 
were. 

Peter’s production seemed at a stand- 
still, as though, like Penelope of old, he 
undid his day’s toil at night. His most 
strenuous efforts, however, to distract Syl- 
vester from the launching of the boats, 
failed. Protracted delay seemed his only 
safety, so there was always a keel to be 
straightened, a sail to be tied more se- 
curely, things to be got ready before they 
could start. In this time Peter really lived 
in an agony of terror; he felt as though 
by his own foolhardiness he was being 
forced out on to the ocean, and he turned 
sick and faint at the thought. He woke at 
night cold and dripping, fancying the 
water was rising and coming in over his 
bed. If he fell asleep after dinner it was 
only to dream that the shop was drifting 
out to sea; that Main Street, the saloon on 
the corner, the sunny wharves and the 
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dirty little alleys were slipping away. 
Sylvester roused him one day from this 
nightmare and he started up dazed, mur- 
muring: 

“T was dreaming, Sylvie, a horrible 
dream—I dreamed—well, I dreamed I lost 
a fight.” 

“Never,” cried Sylvie, offering his hand 
admiringly. 

After every other excuse had been ex- 
hausted, and Peter had cut the fleet into 
infinitesimal proportions, he fell back on 
the weather; the breeze never was exactly 
suitable, or it was not wisdom to start in 
the face of an “easter,” or it was too calm. 
Sylvester announced proudly at home that 
Peter and he were going to sail as soon as 
the wind got right, and he felt rather in- 
jured when his father laughed boister- 
ously and chuckled over his net mending. 

“Peter sail! that’s a good one.” 

But his mother kissed him and said 
quietly : 

“Peter’s been waiting for his ship to 
come in, I think,—not to go out.” 

Sylvester was puzzled. Peter did not 
expect a ship, but was going to sail with 
him. Why, after all, didn’t they start? 
He was quite sure the boats would be all 
right if they could once get off. If they 
delayed too long somebody else might find 
the treasure and he could not buy all those 
nice things his mother wanted. Heroes 
never waited ; it was almost like—yes, like 
being afraid. No—Peter could never be 
afraid, but why did they wait so long? If 
Peter could not go he must start alone, 
that was all. Of course it would have been 
pleasant to have company, and Peter was 
so agreeable, but heroes never thought of 
doing things the easiest way. Above all, 
he must be a hero like Peter. 

Late that afternoon a fog rolled up 
from the banks and shrouded the coast. 
It was a thick, impenetrable fog that 
comes but once in years; it crept into the 
harbor stealthy and silent, and the town 
with all its towers, the old red brick houses 
and the elm trees, the wharves and the 


fishing boats, melted into this glistening 
rainbow curtain; so no one saw a very lit- 
tle boy in a dory with a string of toy 
boats tied astern, pull out from shore and 
fade away like a wraith. Peter, after his 
return from dinner, wondered where Syl- 
vie could be, and when he did not come 
peacefully dozed away the afternoon. 
The wavering shadows of the moving 
water outside flickered around his chair 
and in and out the dark corners of the 
shop, as though seeking the child. Finally 
Minnie Chappel appeared at the door and 
said Mrs. Pierce wanted Sylvester to come 
right home and get his supper. 

“What, what?” said Peter, rubbing his 
eyes, “Sylvester? He ain’t been here.” 

An hour later Lucy Pierce rushed in 
sobbing, caught Peter by the shoulder and 
shock him: 

“Oh, Peter! Peter! we can’t find him 
anywhere, and it’s your foolishness about 
taking him to sea, and his father’s dory’s 
gone—and the fog!” 

Peter sat up not yet quite awake. 

“There, there, Lucy, now ’tain’t noth- 
ing,” he patted her shoulder gently. 

She shook him off. “Nothing! and Syl- 
vie lost! His father and half the men in 
town out in the harbor hunting for 
him—” 

Peter glanced about the room; the toy 
fleet was gone. His face went white. 

“And it’s all your fault, all your fault,” 
wailed Lucy. “Oh, why did I ever let him 
come here !”” 

Peter rose grandly,—the actor had 
heard his cue call. 

“T shall go, too, Lucy; I shall bring 
him back to you.” 

“You, Peter! you! who never was 
known to get into a boat if you could help 
it! Oh dear! Oh dear! Dan said no good 
would come of letting Sylvie play here.” 

She sank on the floor in a limp heap. 
Peter tried to comfort her. She only cried 
mercilessly, “Go away, I don’t want you!” 

And Peter, hurt and dignified, walked 
out on the wharf. He went slowly down 
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the slippery steps to the float—nearer— 
nearer to the dark water. He turned and 
looked up; Lucy was watching him now 
from the shop window. Retreat was cut 
off. There seemed no escape, and before 
he actually knew it he put one foot into a 
dory. There he hesitated; she was still at 
the window and the men on the dock were 
staring at him in amazement, for some one 
had cried: 

“Look at Peter!” 

“I’m in for it,” gasped Peter under his 
breath, but nevertheless he called impres- 
sively: “I’m going for Sylvie, I tell you; 
fog and danger’s nothing to me!” Then 
he got in and pulled away with a majestic 
stroke. 

The groups of idlers passed the word 
along until it was all over town that Peter, 
too, had gone out to look for Sylvester. 
Impossible—! Peter,—the loafer, the 
braggart,—who had never done anything 
in his life! But eye-witnesses of the mira- 
cle related it and added that the men on 
the wharf were so dumfounded when he 
started, that they could not even swear. 
Peter, with a sinking heart, saw the great 
wall of fog surrounding him. The faint 
fragrance of a pipe followed him,—sweet, 
familiar odor! So near him were the pleas- 
ant things of earth; beyond, the awful ter- 
ror of unknown waters. He could not bear 
it, and the tears started in his eyes. The 
blurred shapes of wharf and warehouse 
were disappearing, the voices of the men 
on the dock sounded hollow and faint. He 
thought he must be miles out by this time. 

“If those fellows would only get out, I 
could slip back and needn’t go after all,” 
thought Peter, “the blasted mean lobsters! 
Maybe I can hold the boat still where they 
won’t see me.” 

But the dory drifted faster, it seemed to 
him, than any full rigged vessel putting 
out to sea. In an instant more he was 
alone in the fog. He stared around 
blankly, his face pulled, the flesh drawn 
tensely around his mouth. 

“Sylvie, you little pup, come home,” he 


called purposely. “Oh, it’s too bad, Lucy, 
but I can’t help it,” he murmured to him- 
self ; “he’s lost, but it’s wrong to sacrifice 
other lives; folks must think of the living. 
I shall never see shore again now, and it’s 
all because I fancied the little fellow ; I set 
a lot by him, so I did. Some one else will 
bring him home now, and Lucy will never 
know how I died. I shall go to the bot- 
tom! The waves will wash over me; I al- 
ways felt this coming! It’s just like 
father when his ship went on shoals in the 
fog. What’s that? I’ve struck! God! 
save us!” 

An empty cask bobbed against the 
dory, and as it slipped away Peter tried 
again to row. But he had lost all idea of 
direction and his hands were so unsteady 
that the little bark swerved like a giddy 
thing. The water gurgling under the bow 
seemed like a voice which called him, and 
which he shrank from in terror. The 
white fog held the twilight and he drifted 
on through a spectral gloom which seemed 
no longer day or night. Once he thought 
he saw a blurred light winking at him and 
tried to follow it, but it vanished, then ap- 
peared, and it seemed to Peter’s fancy 
that it danced mischievously around him, 
elf-like as a will-o’-the-wisp. He remem- 
bered how his grandmother had told him 
of a water fairy who was always seen by 
sailors on their last voyage. He shud- 
dered and closed his eyes, but when he 
opened them he drew a deep breath. The 
flash light out on the point, had begun to 
pierce the fog. 

“Some would have called that an omen 
and given up,” thought Peter. 

Bye and bye he heard the splash and 
drip of oars, and the harbor echoed with 
the cries of those who sought Dan Pierce’s 
child. Peter took heart. 

“Help, help!” he shouted, “here! this 
way !” but no one answered, and the voices 
sank into the distance, and again he was 
left lonely and terror stricken. 

“Hell! it must have been the water 
fairy I saw after all!” and Peter slumped 
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helplessly down in the bottom of the boat. 
He knew there was no help now and he 
recalled regretfully the pleasant little 
shop at home,—his easy chair with its 
sagging, comfortable old seat. 

“It’s Sylvie, Sylvie done this mischief,” 
he thought sadly ; “but he was a cunning 
little fellow, so he was.” 

He pictured himself losing conscious- 
ness and dying from hunger and expos- 
ure. But it may be that the gentle motion 
of the water cradled him despite his fears, 
and that he fell asleep. Finally the boat 
struck something. Peter threw out his 
hands with a cry, sat up and hit his head 
on the timbers of a wharf. He slid under- 
neath, threw both arms round a slimy pile 
and embraced it joyously. Then the dory 
lifted on a swell and bumped against 
something else. It was another boat. 
Peter stared into it stupefied. In the stern 
lay Sylvester with a piece of crumbling 
gingerbread in his hand, but the toy fleet 
was gone. 

“God bless you!” said Peter, “the little 
fellow just fell asleep and the tide turned 
and fetched him under here.’ There ain’t 
one beside me would ever have found him 
though.” 

A broad grin broke out on his face as 
he realized that luck had brought him to 
his starting point. He tied up both boats 
securely, taking pains not to wake Syl- 
vester meanwhile; then he settled back 
and waited. Peter from choice could not 
have selected a dory underneath a wharf 
in a drenching fog as a place to spend 
the night, but he endured his position 
with patience, even pleasure, for had he 
not discovered an easy and pleasant road 
to honor? Hereafter, he,—Peter,—in 
the estimation of sensible grown-up folk, 
of Lucy, would be a hero! 


“Lord love you!” said Peter, crossing 
his legs in supreme satisfaction, “I’ve done 
what all the other fellows couldn’t! I’ve 
saved life; folks get medals for that. I 
could wear one just here.” 

He looked down at himself with a new 
admiration, and touched his faded jersey 
with a deferential hand. 

He did not hasten, but waited until the 
dramatic moment for his reappearance. 
Toward dawn, when the unsuccessful 
searchers for Dan Pierce’s child were re- 
turning one by one and gathering in 
hushed groups about the little house, 
Peter, holding Sylvester, walked in and 
placed him in his mother’s arms. She 
looked into Peter’s eyes without speaking, 
but the men cheered and took him down 
Main Street and into every saloon in town. 
And Peter drank himself groggy, and in- 
numerable times told how he found Sylvie 
drifting far out at sea. It was a thrilling 
story in his most elaborate style, but the 
next day, when the effects of their rejoic- 
ing had worn off, the men shrugged their 
shoulders and smiled over it. 

But Sylvester’s faith is steadfast, and 
when he announces firmly that friend 
Peter is a hero, his mother sometimes 
catches him up, saying: 

“Bless your heart! of course he is; run 
and tell him I said so.” 

The toy fleet never came back. It had 
broken moorings while Sylvester slept in 
the dory, and slipped away for an endless 
cruise without a commander. Peter said it 
undoubtedly sailed unnavigated waters, 
and touched at coral islands and rainbow 
cities rising like mirages out of the deep. 

Sylvester sighed longingly, “If you and 
I could only have gone, too, Peter!” 

But Peter had learned caution and re- 
mained silent. 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS ARE LEARNING ABOUT 
OUR FOOD FAULTS 


By John Elfreth Watkins 


ple and to correct them by means 

of an educational campaign, Uncle 
Sam has been spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and the good work is 
only begun. 

The most expert chemists of the coun- 
try have been employed in this crusade. 
Many have personally visited the homes 
of the poor; some have actually lived for 
days amid the squalor of the slums. Set- 
tlements of foreign immigrants have been 
investigated. Some of the appropriated 
funds have been expended in the labora- 
tories of the Department of Agriculture ; 
much money has been distributed among 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations of 
the states. The pith of the vast accumu- 
lation of information obtained to date is 
summarized in the paragraphs following: 

Three meals a day are preferable to 
two, if the same amount of food is to be 
eaten in twenty-four hours. Moderate 
quantities of food taken at moderate in- 
tervals are more easily and completely 
digested than larger quantities taken at 
long intervals. It is more rational to 
lighten all meals than to omit one. In- 
stinct, based upon experience, justifies 
the almost universal and long standing 
custom of eating three meals a day. 

Man’s digestive organs are a combina- 
tion of those of the flesh-eating and 
plant-devouring animals. By his very 
nature, therefore, he demands both meat 
and vegetables to sustain him. 

The average wife needs four-fifths the 
food of her husband; a half-grown son 
the same as his mother; a half-grown 


T? learn the food faults of his peo- 


daughter seven-tenths as much as the 
father; a child between six and nine 
years old, half as much, and a baby from 
three-tenths to four-tenths as much as 
the paternal parent. 

A man doing hard muscular work re- 
quires a fifth more food than a man per- 
forming moderately active muscular 
work. A man leading an indoor life re- 
quires only eight-tenths as much as his 
moderately active brother and about the 
same as his moderately active sister. In 
fact he requires no more to eat than a boy 
between thirteen and fourteen, or than a 
girl between fifteen and sixteen. 

The body is an engine, requiring fuel 
and water. But it excels the engine of 
iron and steel in that it keeps itself in re- 
pair if properly engineered by the brain. 
Moreover it grows for a certain period. 
Although shoveled into it, with spoon 
and fork, in a mixed condition, just as a 
fireman of a steam engine might put on 
coal, coke and wood all mingled together, 
the fuel of the human engine is separated 
by chemists into two main classes. One 
of these builds up the engine and keeps 
it in repair; the other furnishes the heat 
to keep it warm and the power to work 
those levers which we call legs and arms, 
and the more delicate mechanism which 
causes the heart to beat, the lungs to 
breathe, and so on. 

A growing child needs more of the fuel 
which builds and repairs than does the 
adult,—that is, in proportion to size. 
Likewise the laborer, whose bodily wear 
and tear is greater, requires much more 
than the clerk who sits all day at a desk. 
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But every one needs both kinds of fuel, 
or food, and therefore some of that which 
produces heat and power as well as that 
which builds and repairs; for we all must 
keep warm and move, as well as keep 
whole. Practically all articles of food 
contain both of these constituents, but 
those which build and repair are more 
abundant in lean meats, while those which 
give heat and power are more plentiful in 
vegetables, fats and oils. Exceptions to 
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this rule, however, are beans, peas and 
nuts, which are more like meat than vege- 
tables. 

The building and repairing constitu- 
ent is found almost pure in the white of 
egg, the lean of meat and the curd of 
milk. A man at hard work needs, of such 
matter, about five ounces, pure, per day; 
the man at light work about four ounces. 
The laboring man needs also about one 
and one-fifth pounds of the heat and 
power producers; the moderate worker an 
amount proportionately small. 

The heat and power producers are the 


sugars and starches of vegetables, also 
fats, such as are found in meat, butter, 
oil and such greasy foods. Uncle Sam has 
worked out a table in which he classifies 
foods according to their relative value as 
sources of either of the two necessary con- 
stituents mentioned. But some of these 
are cheap sources of the building and re- 
pairing constituent and expensive sources 
of heat and power, and vice versa. But 
we will separate each kind according to 
whether it be “cheap,” “medium cheap” 
or “expensive.” The housewife should 
note them well. 

The cheap builders and repairers are 
dried beans and peas; cereal products, 
such as wheat flours, wheat breakfast 
foods, oatmeal, corn meal, hominy, rye 
flour, and bread; cheaper lean cuts of 
meat, not exceeding ten or twelve cents a 
pound—such as veal flank and knuckle, 
beef flank, shank, plate, neck, second cut 
round, and brisket; mutton flank and 
neck; cheese, salt mackerel and skimmed 
milk. 

The cheap heat and power producers 
are all of the cereal products; sugars, 
starches, etc.; lard; cheap, fat cuts of 
meat, such as beef plate and brisket ; mut- 
ton neck, fat salt pork and bacon; white 
and sweet potatoes; dried beans and peas. 
From these first two lists any poor family 
may select its food, thereby gaining the 
nutrition needed by man for all of the 
purposes of life and at the same time 
having the satisfaction of knowing that 
economy is reduced to perfection. Some 
of the items in the first list are repeated 
in the second because containing both of 
the two necessary constituents. 

The “medium cheap” builders and re- 
pairers are preserved fish, such as salmon, 
cod and halibut; green beans and peas; 
cuts of leaner meat, not exceeding twenty 
cents a pound, such as beef shoulder, 
round, rump, chuck, rib and loin; veal 
chuck, rib and loin; mutton chuck, rib, 
loin and leg; pork rib, loin, shoulder and 
ham; fresh fish; eggs, not exceeding 
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twenty-four cents a dozen; chicken and 
turkey; whole milk; rice. 

The “medium cheap” heat and power 
furnishers: Such cuts of meat as beef 
flank, neck, shank and shoulder; veal 
flank and knuckle; mutton chuck, rib and 
loin; the cuts of pork with the exception 
of bacon and fat salt pork; green peas 
and beans, parsnips, beets and turnips; 
dried fruits, butter, cream, condensed 
milk, whole and skimmed milk ; salt mack- 
erel; a few fruits, such as apples, pears 
and grapes. From these two lists the 
middle classes, financially speaking, 
should select menus. 

The expensive foods which build and 
repair the tissues of the body are meats 
at more than twenty cents a pound; bacon 
and salt pork; clams, oysters and lob- 
sters; cream; fresh and dried vegetables ; 
fresh and dried fruits; fats, such as but- 
ter and lard; starches and tapioca, sago 
and corn starch; sugars; canned vegeta- 
bles and fruits. 

The expensive heat and power generat- 
ors, finally, are the leaner meats and such 
cuts as beef chuck; rib, round and loin; 
mutton leg and most cuts of veal; chicken 
and turkey; eggs, when costing over 
twenty-five cents a dozen; fresh and pre- 
served fish and shellfish; green vegetables, 
such as cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, to- 
matoes, celery, greens, etc.; fresh fruits, 
excepting apples, pears and grapes; 
canned vegetables and fruits. These last 
two lists, therefore, are for the rich only, 
according to one of Uncle Sam’s chief 
dietary experts. But, for the sake of va- 
riety, he deems it justifiable for the poor 
man to include occasionally in the diet 
some delicacy which is expensive. When 
meats are selected from one of a pair of 
these lists, vegetables should be selected 
from the other, and vice versa. 

The prime cause of poverty in almost 
all of the cases studied by the experts is 
that weight or bulk, rather than nourish- 
ing value, is what the housewife seeks 
when she goes to market. She is found to 


have, as a rule, more knowledge of the 
actual value of dress goods or carpets 
than of food. 

What the marketer should consider 
first is the matter of waste. The maxim, 
“the best is the cheapest,” does not apply 
to food when “cheap” is applied simply 
to mean low of price. Among common 
cuts of beef there is greatest waste in 
hind leg or shank. The refuse of bone, 
thrown away in the kitchen, amounts to 
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from 50 to 62 per cent. of the entire 
article. In shoulder and clod this waste 
amounts to from 5 to 28 per cent. ; in sir- 
loin, from 4 to 26; in side, from 12 to 21. 
But in round the waste is only from 4 to 
11 per cent. In veal the average percent- 
ages of waste are: cutlet 16, chops 17, 
side 22; mutton—chops 1014, side 16, 
leg 18; pork—smoked ham 11, chops 18. 
In fish there is a greater range of this 
average waste. Thus in halibut steak it is 


but 17, cod 30, mackerel 46, and shad 
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5114. In shellfish the waste is 4214 
for long clams in shell, 521% for lobster 
in shell and as much as 81 for oysters in 
shell. Hence these percentages must be 
considered in relation to cost. They have 
been in the preparation of the above lists. 

. Examples of glaring ignorance of food 
values may well be culled from the notes 
of these experts who have visited the poor 
of the different cities. In the slums of 
Chicago it was found that a woman whose 
husband was out of work and whose fam- 
ily was living on a few cents a day bought 
lettuce, a food so innutritious that, at 
least when out of season and high in price, 
it is a luxury even for the rich This 
woman sacrificed the inexpensive but nu- 
tritious classes of foods, such as found in 
the lists given above, for leaves contain- 
ing over 80 per cent. of water and 15 per 
cent. of refuse. It has been truthfully 
said that a man would soon starve to 
death on a diet of lettuce alone. 

Pitiable improvidence was found in the 
New York slums. A watchman was feed- 
ing his family at the rate of fourteen 
cents per person « day—all that he could 
afford ; yet his wife bought expensive cuts 
of beef instead of the equally nutritious 
cuts of lower price, also large quantities 
of butter whose value might have been in- 
vested in dried beans and more bread. 
She also wasted money on soda crackers 
and jumbles costing two or three times 
as much as bread and containing no more 
nutrition. It was estimated that this wife 
might have obtained about eight times as 
much nutrition for her money had she 
substituted dried peas for green peas. 
Another large saving would have been the 
substitution of fresh for condensed milk. 

Other cases of ignorance were those of 
a poor sailor’s family substituting for 
bread French rolls, which cost three times 
as much, and who bought vegetables out 
of season. To a poor widower who con- 
ducted a shop in a tenement building, and 
whose daughter kept house for the fam- 
ily, the experts explained how more nu- 


trition could be had daily for the small 
investment of money if there were sup- 
plied more bread and less buns, more 
beans and less potatoes, more lean meats 
and less fat pork. This was a typical case. 

Thirteen cents a day will feed a man 
well—one who performs moderate muscu- 
lar work. The government food experts 
have recently figured out, on this basis, 
the following menus for four men, eating 
together: Breakfast—Corn meal (in 
mush or cake), 5 ounces; milk, 6 ounces; 
sugar, 2 ounces; toast, 10 ounces; butter 
(at twenty-four cents per pound), 2 
ounces. Dinner—Beef roll (for roast- 
ing), 3 pounds; potatoes, 1 pound 8 
ounces ; beets, 8 ounces; bread, 10 ounces; 
butter, 2 ounces. Supper—Baked beans, 
2 pounds (cooked with pork, 12 ounces) ; 
fried potatoes, 1 pound 8 ounces (cooked 
with lard, 2 ounces), bread, 10 ounces; 
butter, 2 ounces. 

This dinner costs less than 6 cents, the 
supper a trifle more than 5 cents, and the 
breakfast exactly 2 cents, per man. Cof- 
fee may be added for any meal at a cost 
of 14 to 1% cents per cup, according 
to strength or to quantity of sugar, milk 
or cream added. 

The farmer can live on much less than 
this, even, since these menus call for con- 
siderable quantities of milk, which is 
hardly worth more than one-half or one- 
third as much on the farm as in cities and 
towns. Moreover, he makes his own but- 
ter and raises his own vegetables. 

Less than 1014 cents per day will feed 
a woman doing moderate work, for she 
needs but four-fifths of the food of her 
lord and master. Of course, we are deal- 
ing with averages, which will not apply 
to women who are larger and more active 
than their husbands. The same amount 
would feed the half-grown boy, a trifle 
over 9 cents the half-grown girl, a frac- 
tion over 5 cents the small child, and a 
trifle under 4 cents per day would suffice 
for the baby. The amounts are figured 
out on the basis of what would be called 
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for in the family of a man doing the man- 
ual labor of a machinist, carpenter, mill- 
worker, farmer or truckman. Of course, 
it is not assumed that any housewife 
would find it convenient to follow these 
identical menus day after day. Their 
purpose is to show her about what 
amounts and proportions of food mate- 
rials would give the required nutrients. 
Any article may be replaced by another 
found in the same list of “cheap” foods. 





we said, in the lean of meats, the white of 
eggs, etc., and found in the first, third 
and fifth lists above. These ingredients 
are the more expensive nutrients of our 
food, and, aside from being a costly waste, 
overindulgence in them results in kidney 
and liver troubles. Too few of them, on 
the other hand, hinder the tissues from 
growing and mending. Excess of the heat 
and power-producing constituents (found 
mostly in vegetables) is perhaps less dan- 








EXPERIMENTAL KITCHEN 
Where food is specially prepared for subjects at the “ Hygienic Table” 


Sedentary people would require even 
less. A man without any considerable 
muscular exercise should ordinarily re- 
quire only the eight-tenths here allotted 
to a woman engaged in ordinary house- 
hold duties, or to a boy fourteen to six- 
teen years old. Children, as a rule, are 
considered as having “moderate muscular 
exercise.” A fourteen-year-old boy should 
be allowed as much as the father leading 
the indoor life of a professional or busi- 
ness man. 

The trouble found with most families is 
that they eat too much. They should 
avoid especially an excess of the repairing 
and building ingredients represented, as 


gerous, as they store themselves up in fat. 
But fat by no means indicates health. 
These vegetable constituents are the 
cheapest foods, and the extravagance had 
better be on their side, if on any. 

Very few understand the meaning of 
“digestibility.” It is generally confused 
with the agreeing or disagreeing of food 
with the eater. During the process: of di- 
gestion and assimilation food undergoes 
many chemical changes, some in the in- 
testines, some in the liver, muscles and 
other organs. In these changes may be 
formed chemical compounds unpleasant 
and injurious, or even poisonous. So it is 
literally true that “one man’s meat is an- 
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other man’s poison.” The government ex- 
perts found a boy who was made seriously 
ill by eggs, even in cake, and other people 
who could not drink milk or eat straw- 
berries without serious consequences. 

Animal foods are more digestible than 
vegetable, to the average person, but this 
does not mean, by any means, that they 
are the more wholesome. They are merely 
absorbed more by the system. The foods 
with large percentages of indigestible— 
or less absorbed—nutrients are white dried 
beans, fat salt pork, oat breakfast foods, 
salt cod, butter, cream crackers, dried and 
smoked beef, bacon, wheat breakfast foods, 
patent process wheat flour, corn meal and 
ham. Those with large percentages of di- 
gestible nutrients are skimmed milk, 
squash, tomatoes, dressed cod, whole milk, 
oysters, cabbage, mackerel and fresh beets. 
Cabbage, as a good example, sets up in the 
stomachs of many a chemical action which 
is disagreeable. Yet in the average di- 
gestive system it is absorbed more than 
an equal quantity of oatmeal. 

The objects of cooking are to loosen 
and soften the food tissues, to kill harmful 
microbes, worms and other organisms, to 
develop and improve natural flavor, and to 
coagulate albumen and: blood. Neverthe- 
less, cooking diminishes the ease of diges- 
tion of most meats, and it removes con- 
siderable quantities of the nutrients. 

Many facts for cooks to consider have 
been deduced in the course of the experi- 
ments. One of these is that in boiling, the 
smaller the pieces of meat, the longer the 
time of boiling, or the hotter the water, 
the richer will be the broth and the poorer 
the meat. The tasteless residue of meat in 
the bottom of the boiling pot is, however, 
as digestible as the same weight of ordi- 
nary roast. 

Stewing is a much undervalued method 
of cooking among Americans. The best 
stew is made by cutting the meat fine, 
placing it first into cold water, the tem- 
perature then being slowly raised. The 
smaller the cut to be roasted the hotter the 
fire. 


When potatoes are boiled with the skins 
removed, there is a very considerable 
waste of nutrient material. To obtain the 
highest food value, then, potatoes should 
not be peeled before cooking. Fried po- 
tato chips have a much higher food value, 
pound for pound, than raw potatoes. 

Bread made from standard patent flour 
is more digestible than that from entire 
wheat flour, while that from entire wheat 
flour is more digestible than that from 
graham flour. In other words, of these 
three common flours, a pound of the first 
named gives the body the most nourish- 
ment. This was proved, under govern- 
ment auspices, in upward of one hundred 
digestion experiments with young, healthy 
men. While coarser grades of flour are 
not so nutritious as the finer, they are 
often desirable for persons of indoor hab- 
its, because they help to produce a larger 
secretion of the digestive juices and to 
overcome constipation. Wheat bread is 
one of the cheapest, most nutritious of hu- 
man foods. 

Preserved fish is generally more eco- 
nomical than fresh fish. Salt cod fur- 
nishes half again as much nutriment as 
an equal amount of fresh cod. Salt mack- 
erel is more than twice as nutritious as 
fresh mackerel. There is double the econ- 
omy in using a pound of salt mackerel in- 
stead of a pound of canned salmon. 

A quart of milk has about the same food 
value as a quart of oysters, three-quarters 
of a pound of lean beef, two pounds of 
fresh cod or a pound of bread. 

One of the most economical of foods is 
skimmed milk. It contains practically the 
same amount of building and repairing 
nutrients as whole milk, and costs half as 
much. Cheese at sixteen cents a pound is 
a more economical purchase than any kind 
of meat at the same price. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats furnish more 
than twice as much food value as the same 
investment in the cheaper cuts of beef, 
such as “brisket” at six cents a pound. 
Pure olive oil is no more nourishing than 
the cheaper vegetable oils sold for table 











THE “HYGIENIC TABLE” 
Dr. Wileys Experimental Dining Room, U. S. Bureau of Chemistry 


use. Cucumbers are no more valuable to 
the body in February than in July, al- 
though the price is many times as great 
in the former month. The same is true of 
all foods out of season. 

Tea, coffee and beef extract do not 
nourish the body, and therefore are lux- 
uries. Coffee substitutes made from cere- 
als have little, if any, more nutritive value 
than genuine coffee. 

Interesting apparatus is used by Uncle 
Sam in making these studies. In some 
cases subjects are imprisoned, one at .a 
time, in an air-tight cabinet, where they 
volunteer to remain for days. During dif- 
ferent periods of their confinement they 
rest, exercise physically, or perform men- 
tal work. All heat given off by the body 
thus inclosed is automatically measured, 
and all gases exhaled are weighed and 
analyzed. All food and drink, passed into 


the cabinet through a valve, is previously 


weighed and samples are analyzed. All 
waste matter not eaten or not retained is 
similarly treated and subtracted from 
that originally admitted. These tests have 
demonstrated that when men do brain 
work their systems absorb more food than 
when they are absolutely at rest, and that 
when they perform physical tasks they 
utilize more nutrition than when they 
merely perform mental work. This con-* 
trivance is so delicate that it will measure 
the infinitely small amount of heat prg- 
duced by such a simple exertion as rising 
from a chair, 

The “hygienic table” is another inter- 
esting device for these tests. At this classes 
of young men receive their board free un- 
der contract with the government that 
they will not eat elsewhere. They offer 
themselves, unselfishly, as subjects of ex- 
periment for the betterment of their fel- 
low citizens, and are fed amounts of chem- 
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icals commonly found in foods “doctored” 
to increase. preservation. Their specially 
prepared food is cooked in the laboratory 
where they eat. The physical condition 
of these young men is carefully studied 
day by day, and although they are never 
allowed to grow ill, their stomachs reflect 
the effects of these chemical preservatives 
on the Yankee digestive organ. ‘In this 
way has been already determined that the 
many foods—particularly meats—pre- 
segved. with borax, for example, are harm- 
ful to ‘the digestive system. Cold storage 
foods which have remained in the ware- 
houses varying lengths of time are being 
similarly tested at the “hygienic table.” 
In the usual case, the subjects at this 
table are compared, as to health, with a 
similar class of young men eating normal 
food and sitting at a separate table. 


See ARE Pea - 





Our food laws are being revised on the 
basis of these and other tests.. Elaborate 
experiments are being made to detect 
frauds and adulterations in our food prod- 
ucts. Laboratories are being established 
at our ports to prevent fraudulent or im- 
pure foreign foods from entering this 
country. Many cargoes of foods have 
been reshipped to their manufacturers, 
and the result has been a very consider- 
able raising of the standard of imports. 
Not only adulterated, but impure, mis- 
branded and otherwise obnoxious articles 
are forbidden entrance when analyses of 
the samples selected by the port chemists 
reveal their character. These reforms 
have been the result of the excellent scien- 
tific work of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture. 





CABINET IN WHICH SUBJECTS OF FOOD EXPERIMENTS ARE KEPT 


(Box with window is cabinet) 
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BOOK THREE—JOHN. CHAPTER IX 


HIS FATHER’S OWN SON 


sat in the office of the president of the 

Old Colony Plow Company, which 
had been his father’s, and looked about 
him with a strange moving ‘of the heart. 
How familiar it all was! 

The sole change he could find was a 
large photograph of the portrait of Jo- 
siah Winslow, the original of which hung 
in Mrs. Winslow’s writing-room. Johnny 
looked from it to the red-baize-covered 
table by which Rivers and Hopkins sat; 
the same table where he had seen them 
both aforetime; because the business re- 
lations between the Old Colony and the 
Edgewater had always been intimate; the 
same table, the same group—save one. 
But it was that one Johnny saw more 
clearly than the living, breathing men be- 
fore him. 

Rivers and Hopkins sat as they always 
sat; Rivers all over his chair, glooming 
at his big boots. Hopkins figuring and 
drawing on a pad as he talked. In his 
youth he had had a taste for drawing, 
soon diverted to mechanical art; but a 
trick of sketching idly as he thought 
clung to him. 

Winslow had a habit of drawing these 
illustrations to him when the meeting was 
over. “Humph! that’s what you were 
thinking, was it?” he was apt to say, after 
his examination, laying one square-tipped 
finger on some particular object depicted. 
This object would meet the eye on most 
of the pages. It was a key to Hopkins’ 
thought which Josiah alone knew how 
to turn. 


Te morning after the strike Johnny 


The fancy wandered through Johnny’s 
mind now, as he watched Hopkins’ fingers 
busied with his red ink pen and his pad, 
that he should like to see the pictures and 
try his luck at the cryptic iteration of the 
shrewd old plow-maker’s thought. Just 
then Hopkins spoke: 

“I sent for you, Johnny, because I 
guess you’ve got some stuff in you and 
want a chance to show it. Hey?” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Johnny. 

“Your father would be glad to see you 
here to-day,” said Hopkins. 

All at once the unreasoning hopes of 
youth swelled Johnny’s heart. “Some 
day,” he swore to himself, “I’ll have a 
stake in this again. Here is where I be- 
long.” 

“Well,” said Hopkins, “I guess Rivers 
has explained the situation. We thought 
we had piled up a whole lot of cultivators 
and sulky rakes, but we underrated the 
shortage. We have got a sickening lot 
of rush orders; and some of them are new 
customers in Australia and Japan. If we 
can’t fill the orders we’ll lose ’em. They’ll 
go elsewhere. Of course, we are keeping 
a stiff upper lip; but a strike just now 
hurts like the very devil. We've got to 
keep the shops running.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny. 

“Well, what’s your notion? You know 
the men better’n we do.” 

“T think you’re right in what you were 
thinking of doing,” said Johnny. As he 
spoke he drew a sheet of paper toward 
him and the tip of his index finger rested 
on a scrawl. 
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Rivers and 
glances. 

“What was I thinking?” 

“Thinking of getting men in, and 
lodging them in the new sheds.” 

**How do you figure that out?” 

“That cot, sir. You’ve drawn a cot 
half a dozen times.” 

“But the new sheds?” 

*There’s nowhere else for them to go.” 

Hopkins drew a deep breath. Rivers 
smoked hard. 

“Got a good many of the old man’s 
ways,” said he. 

“Well, how does it strike you?” Hop- 
kins’ voice had a queer little vibration; 
it was like the shiver that lingers in the 
metal after a gong has been struck and 
the ring is over. 

“I’m sorry,” said Johnny, “I wish we 
might have a chance to influence the men; 
but you haven’t got the time. I suppose 
you have some new men in mind. Negroes, 
I judge.” His finger touched a sheet of 
paper. 

“Yes, there’s a nigger’s head in the 
pile,” admitted Hopkins; ‘“‘we can get a 
lot of ’em if we want them; down the rail- 
way.” 

“How soon can we get them? We 
ought to have them in time to blow the 
whistle Monday. They aren’t expecting 
any such move, and the pickets will go 
home. We could have them come in on 
the three P. M. train, march them up to 
the shops and get them inside before they 
know anything about it.” 

Hopkins grinned. 

“You are a hustler! I thought of wait- 
ing a week for the boys to come to their 
senses. And I expected you to approve. 
You were so soft-spoken to those fellows 
yesterday.” 

“They’re all right. We want those de- 
cent fellows back, don’t we? And I be- 
lieve they couldn’t help themselves. The 
union men have to strike together or give 
up their cards. We’ll have to try to un- 
dermine Tyler and get the strike called 


Hopkins 


exchanged 


off. That’s ovr best hold now. The non- 
union men will come dribbling back as 
soon as we can protect them.” 

*“There’ll be trouble about that,” Riv- 
ers remarked casually; “the mayor’s go- 
ing to run for congress; he’s laying his 
pipes now.” 

“Then the policemen won’t work,” 
groaned Hopkins. 

Johnny struck in: “But we can keep 
the new men inside, and take care of them 
pretty well; can’t we? The main thing is 
to prevent the whole shop catching the 
fever and going out. They’ll all go to the 
meeting to-night, of course, and Tyler’s 
got some good news for them.” 

*““Not about Wethers?” 

“Yes, sir. Wethers has signed the 
scale.” 

“The damn skunk!” was all Hopkins’ 
comment. “But to get back to business. 
Shall we let this young tenderfoot run 
the men in, neighbor?” 

“Can you?” said Rivers. 

“Yes, sir; I think so,” said Johnny. 

“Well, get busy!” said Hopkins. 

Both men looked after the young fel- 
low as he passed out the door on his er- 
rand. 

“Favors the old man a lot.” murmured 
Rivers. 


CHAPTER X 


AS IN THE DAYS OF NOAH 


Neither Peggy nor Mrs. Winslow knew 
of Johnny’s return, as yet; for Hopkins 
had promised to say nothing. Peggy, 
therefore, did not connect Johnny with 
any of the perils of the strike. She felt 
listless and worried and sad, however, on 
a certain day when Mrs. Winter enter- 
tained the Whist Club. Quite without 
cause, she knew; for, of course, there was 
no reason to care that a few-days over the 
usual week had elapsed since Roger Mack 
had heard from Johnny. 

When the first intermission came and 
the players were refreshed with a claret 
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cup Peggy leaned back in her chair and 
let the different streams of talk converge 
on an indifferent ear. 

The talk went on cheerfully from vari- 
ous quarters, its subject varying with its 
source. 

“No, I don’t belong to the Colonial 
Dames—though I could.” 

“I don’t think much of the society, my- 
self; nothing but social functions and 
snippy ways; I belong to the Daughters. 
There is some sense to them. And real 
patriotism. They’ve put up another tab- 
let over the river.” 

“Well, you know I’m pretty busy these 
days with Mabel’s wedding only a month 
off. Did you know poor Ralph has the 
measles? He’s nearly wild.” 

“Ts he so ill?” 

“No, he isn’t even in bed; but you know 
they have a strike on at the Old Colony, 
and he can’t bear to stay home. But he 
has to. Mr. Hopkins told him he wouldn’t 
have him give the measles to all those 
colored men.” 

“They have negroes working?” 

“Yes, have them shut up in the shops. 
That new young man they have smug- 
gled them in about three o’clock in the 
morning; had the train stop before it got 
to the depot and marched them all in be- 
fore the strikers’ pickets knew anything 
about it.” 

“They say the strike’s hurting busi- 
ness a great deal. And if it spreads, as 
the walking delegate who’s running it 
threatens, it will be a bad thing. He says, 
maybe he’ll tie up the arsenal.” 

“Good gracious, why ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; they buy some 
things from the Old Colony or the Edge- 
water or whatever. These labor things 
are awfully mixed up in my mind.” 

“They seem to be in most people’s 
minds,” said Mrs. Winter scornfully. 

“Well, I believe in arbitration,” said a 
tall lady with a Roman nose. “I am told 
the clergy went in a body to Mr. Hop- 
kins this morning to beg him to arbi- 
trate.” 


“They did,” said Mrs. Winter, “and 
he said: ‘We can’t arbitrate our con- 
tracts. The only thing to be done with 
a contract is to keep it.’ I suppose I’m 
only an unprincipled aristocrat, but I 
thought that rather neat. You social re- 
formers seem to think you can put the ten 
commandments to vote any time they 
bother you.” 

“Did you hear, Mrs. Winter,”—-Emma 
Winslow spoke quietly, but every one 
stopped to listen—“they have fallen upon 
another poor man? He had nothing to 
do with the Old Colony, but they wouldn’t 
believe him; they fractured his skull and 
kicked and beat him so the doctors think 
he will die. He’s at St. Margaret’s Hos- 
pital.” 

“And some people wonder at life going 
on at the time of the French Revolution,” 
said Mrs. Winter. “Shall we go back to 
the game, ladies?” 

Little Miss Tina Miller, one of the 
twins whose priceless delft had graced the 
Fairport Art Exhibition, had _ listened 
eagerly but said nothing. She turned to 
Peggy: “I hope Mrs. Winslow and you 
realize where sister and my sympathies 
are, Miss Rutherford. And we have a— 
a kind of stake, I may say. We know 
some one; the very nicest young man, 
Sister Ally and I often say, we ever knew, 
except, of course, poor dear Rufus God- 
dard, who was betrothed to Ally and died. 
Mr. Gleason’s ways so often remind us of 
him, though he isn’t like him in physique, 
for Rufus was rather short and very 
blond, while Mr. Gleason must be six 
feet, anyhow, and dark eyes and hair.” 

“Is Mr. Gleason in the Old Colony?” 
asked Peggy. “I don’t remember the 
name.” 

“Not regularly, Miss Rutherford, not 
as a general thing; he is the superintend- 
ent of the Open Hearth over to the Edge- 
water, but they have loaned him to the 
Old Colony through this strike, some 
way. And we can’t help feeling anxious 
about him, especially since he has taken 
to staying all night in the shops. Mrs. 
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Delaney is frightened, too, I can see it— 
what say?” 

“Excuse me,” said Peggy, “I dropped 
my cards; who is Mrs. Delaney; Mr. 
Gleason’s mother-in-law ?” 

“Oh, dear, no, he isn’t married; she’s 
no relation, indeed, although a very 
worthy respectable woman. Mr. Gleason 
is very much of a gentleman. Sister and 
I both saw that when he was working with 
his hands, for he rose from the ranks; but 
he is an educated man; and Thyrza says 
he sings a Latin song. I asked her how 
she knew, and she said she asked him if it 
was Italian (Dago the poor child calls 
it; they used to live in Chicago, in rather 
a poor neighborhood, I infer; I know 
Amelia Ann said it was fierce). Where— 
Oh, yes, excuse my rambling; he told her 
no, it was Latin. Oh, are they beginning 
to play?” 

And the game began again. 

So Peggy knew that Johnny had come 
back ; that he was in the Old Colony ; that 
he had come to his own again. 

On the same afternoon that Mrs. Win- 
ter entertained the Whist Club Mr. Wal- 
ter Tyler had-his feet under a table in a 
room of Burkholm Hall, with an open 
box of cigars and some schooners of beer 
to ease the cares of counsel; and four of 
the executive committee of the Old Colony 
strikers were grouped about him. 

“The pickets warming up?” said Ty- 
ler. 
“They’re hard propositions,” was the 
answer. “Couldn’t rouse ’em worth a cent. 
Let one feller git most into the alley just 
because he’d some hard luck story *bout 
a sick boy he was trying to send to Colo- 
rado. I had to knock him down before I 
got him to see we was his true friends.” 

“Guess it’s the same man I caught try- 
ing to sneak by as a bench molder. He’s 
had two sons die of consumption and he’s 
kinder looney. I told him we’d give him 
a lift and started him with ten dollars.” 

This was like Tyler. He was always 
free with his money, or any one else’s 
money on which he could lay hands; and 


this debonair generosity increased his 
hold on his following. He perfectly un- 
derstood the average conservative me- 
chanic, who resembles the average con- 
servative citizen, fearing to lead, and only: 
daring to follow in a crowd; in short, pos- 
sessing the cowardice of his opinions. 
His policy was to stir up his men to fury. 
Once get the men fighting over any old 
thing, they would not be so captious about 
grievances. Grievances! they had plenty. 
what did they want more for? So Tyler 
had had meetings and parades and pickets 
watching the plant and turning back the 
workmen. 

“Yes, the pickets are getting half 
worth something,” said Tyler. 

“T don’t call °em worth much yesterday 
night,” growled one of the committee. 

““How’s that?” 

“Why, some kind of a fakir got the 
boys listening to his pater, and, by hell! a 
whole lot of fellows come a-walking down 
the alley six abreast with that damn Glea- 
son at the head; and they made a kind of 
V and just simply rushed the boys. They 
didn’t git any show at all.” 

Tyler swore a minute. 

“Worst is, I guess they were fellers in 
town, sneaking in under cover.” 

Tyler expressed his opinion of the 
workingmen of Fairport in vitriolic terms, 
which Billy took care, later, should come 
to every ear. 

“It’s up to us to do something,” 
growled Tyler to the man of the pickets 
whom he trusted most, “we have got to 
make a ten strike!” 

The man’s mouth sagged at the cor- 
ners. ‘‘How?” said he. 

“You leave that to me, Brother Finn,” 


said Tyler. 


CHAPTER XI 


EXTRACTS FROM JOHNNY'S LETTERS TO 
ROGER MACK 


Dear Roger :—Let up a little! I didn’t 
know what was the wisest or the kindest 
way to do. You know I am always too 
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impetuous; acting in haste and repenting 
at leisure. I wanted to think this over. 
Don’t jump on a penitent sinner! 

- + * * * * * 


The poor fellow at the hospital has re- 
gained his senses enough to tell the story 
of his hard luck. He was attacked on 
his way from the train. He protested 
he wasn’t a scab, he wasn’t going to 
work in the town at all, but a hammer 
fell out of his pocket; and then they 
nearly murdered him. You can guess 
who did it. I think I have a clue. Four 
of the strikers were seen on the railway. 
One of them was a Finn whose name no 
one knows, but he is called Adam Finn. 
He is a sulky sort when sober, and a 
bloody maniac when drunk. And he is 
left-handed. The hammer wounds seem 
to have been made by a left-handed 
man. 

* + * + . . % 


The poor fellow at the hospital may — 
die. The doctors can’t tell. He isn’t a §@ 
machinist but a union molder, secretary || 
of a local in Illinois. 

Of course, the machinists’ union No. 
183 met and denounced the assault as 
opposed to the “peaceful methods which 
they have always advocated.” And I 
suppose you observed that Brother Adam 
Finn moved to offer a reward of twenty- 
five dollars for the information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of the “miscre- 
ants.” ‘'There’s cold nerve for you. 

* + + + + * * 




















The poor fellow at St. Margaret’s is 
better; he will get well. I wish you’d 
ask Miss Rutherford to send him some 
home things. He has described his assail- 
ants, and we’ve got Finn nailed, I hope. 
Of course, he’ll be bailed out. 

* + + + * # * 

Roger, you are quite mistaken. I run 
no danger. I don’t go home, now. I 
tremble when I think of how Amelia Ann 
may be straining Mrs. Delaney’s pa- PEGGY 





a 
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tience. I hope the horse she is so fond of 
is keeping her straight. 
. + * * * + . 
The head strike-breaker is an interest- 
ing personality. He is a simon pure Ver- 
mont Yankee. There was trouble be- 
tween him andsome of the labor politi- 
cians which ended in a fight. That was 
how he got his curious scar—from a cold 
chisel. His son tried to help him, just a 
mere slip of a boy, and he was killed by 
a chance blow. Matthew hates the unions. 
He is bitter, and he never lets up. 
> * * * + O2.7% 
Does it seem strange to you that I 
should be nearer light-hearted than I 
have been since: my: mother died, here 
working tooth and nail against all I fer- 
vently applauded three years ago? It 
seems strange to me, sometimes. I am 
too busy to analyze, but I wonder if it 
isn’t that I recognize that I have had 
what St. Paul calls a warring in my mem- 
bers. The Anglo-Saxon in me has con- 
quered. And at whatever expense, I am 
thankful the battle is over. I believe my 
mother would be, too. 
* * + * * * “ 
To-night I’ve a presentiment. I’m go- 
ing to write this, but I'll only send the 
first sheet. Afterward, when all this 
racket is over, you may have this to laugh 
over. Or if my silly presentiment comes 
true, it will be in my pocket for you, 
Peggy; Peggy, my love all my life. You 
see, I can’t pretend any more. You won’t 
get this if I’m alive to-morrow night, and 
if I’m not, you will forgive me, won’t you, 
dear, for telling you that I love you, love 
you, love you! There has never been any- 
body but you. Peggy, I have been so 
homesick, so infernally homesick! I 
longed for the hills and cornfield and the 
river, and oh, I longed for you! If I 
live I’ll make a foothold, and then I'll 
ask you to forgive me and keep me out 
of mischief. Good-by, Peggy; there 
never was a nobler or sweeter or dearer 
woman in the world. There never will be 


for me, never! No matter how many 
worlds I may have to go through after 
this, I’1l claim you at last. 
Your Jo’nivan. 

+ * + + + * + 

When Johnny wrote this last letter he 
hesitated. ‘Then, with the queer smile 
that was like his father’s, he folded it 
carefully, put it in an envelope, address- 
ing it firmly, “Miss Margaret Cary 
Rutherford,” and placed it in the pocket 
of his shirt. 

Then, smiling, he lay down dressed as 
he was, wrapped the blankets about him, 
and almost immediately fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHEN AMELIA ANN was “rr”? 


That very afternoon, before Johnny 
wrote his letter to Peggy, Amelia Ann 
had been sent to town by Mrs. Delaney to 
buy a certain brand of baking powder 
which the worthy woman affected. Silver 
coin to the amount of the purchase money 
required was tied up in her little red-bor- 
dered handkerchief. Amelia Ann had 
begged for more; she had pleaded to have 
her little bank broken, but Mrs. Delaney 
was adamant. 

“IT don’t want it for candy,” Amelia 
Ann sniffled. 

“What for, then?” 

“For a present for Johnny.” 

“You'll wait till I help you pick out 
presents.” 

The little girl departed. She bought 
the baking powder, and at once entered 
the most pretentious saloon she could find. 

“Do you want to see me sing and 
dance?” she asked. 

“Can you dance?” asked a tall man 
with big eyes that stood out, and a won- 
derful diamond pin in his scarf. 

“Bet your life!’ returned Amelia Ann. 
She knew the man, although he had for- 
gotten her. He used to come see her papa. 
He was mean to Johnny. 

“All right, dance !”’ 
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Amelia Ann promptly laid aside her 
tidy, little brown coat and emerged, like 
a red bird, in her crimson frock. She 
knew that her dancing was good ; and with 
some amusement she felt the change in 
her audience from indifferent toleration 
to applause. Light as a bird, she pirou- 
etted over the sanded floor, caroling to 
her steps the song which Johnny had 
taught her: 


“Hard luck for old Eli, 
Tough on the blue; 
Now, all together, smash ’em, crash, 
break ’em through. 
*Gainst the line of crimson 
They can’t prevail. 
Hurrah for Harvard, 
And down with Yale!”’ 


The listeners did not catch the words; 
but the martial lilt of the air pleased 
them; soon they took it up, and the mel- 
ody swelled out to the street. Dimes and 
nickels came out of pockets. Amelia Ann 
took the silver calmly. “I want it for 
Johnny and Ally,” she explained. She 
added : 

“Don’t you want me to do a dog and 
cat fight?” The idle listeners were ready 
for anything; they purposed sending for 
some absent “Jerry” and, pending his ar- 
rival, they placed Amelia Ann inside the 
bar in a most comfortable chair next the 
half-closed door of an adjoining room. 
Now, Amelia Ann had the ears of a hare, 
and when she perceived that there were 
two men talking; and when their voices 
lowered, she instantly perked up these 
sharp ears; she peered through the crack 
of the door and saw Tyler. She listened 
the harder. 

“It’s great. Wally, we'll clean the 
whole nest of damned scabs up, and do up 
Gleason or Winslow, or whatever his name 
is, jest accidental.” 

‘Write to Adam. He wanted the date.” 

“T sent him a postal.” 

“A postal! Hell!” 


“Don’t get giddy, Wally. I only said 
‘Twelve nineteen,’ in figgers and ran ’em 
together. He'll get on, all right.” 

“Which window’ll they leave open?” 

“Next the foundry, left side. I’ve 
marked it.” 

At this most exciting moment the sa- 
loon-keeper’s arm beckoned. Amelia Ann 
must go. The puppy and the kitty 
evoked shrieks of laughter. More dimes 
were handed to Amelia Ann. She thanked 
the kind gentlemen, curtseying as John- 
ny had taught her; but she could not be 
moved to repeat her exhibition. “I got 
to go home, now,” said she. “I can’t do 
no more stunts.” 

But she did not go home directly. She 
stopped at a bakery and asked the baker’s 
boy what day it was. He was rather a 
stupid boy who did not read the papers. 
He said: “The eighteenth.” 

She rested easy on the baker boy’s as- 
surance; a big boy, in a store, must know 
things. Therefore she had until to-mor- 
row morning to decide how she should get 
at Johnny. She divined what the men 
had meant, as only a city child brought 
up amid strikes could have divined; old 
Tyler was going to try to get into the 
shops and drive the men out and “do up” 
Johnny. 

Amelia Ann composed her mind to slum- 
ber that night in her warm, little bed, 
with Thyrza already asleep beside her, 
the door open, and the flames in the base- 
burner of the room beyond making glow- 
ing eyes at her through its mica windows. 
She slept a long time; when she awak- 
ened the room was dark but for the fire- 
light. She did not feel quite so comfort- 
able, and she could not go to sleep. Pres- 
ently she began to question; was the 
baker’s boy right about the date? She 
hadn’t the least doubt of the meaning of 
the numbers on the post card. She had 
known of exactly that method of convey- 
ing information being used. No, the at- 
tack would be at twelve o’clock on the 
nineteenth of. April. Was to-day or to- 
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morrow the nineteenth? She crept out of 
her warm nest, found a paper, carried it 
into the light of the mica eyes—and the 
number on the top of the page was nine- 
teen! 

Through her stupid trust in a boy, 
Johnny might be killed! But the child 
did not weep; she did not stand still, even, 
for more than a second. The lines of her 
firm little mouth straightened, her faint, 
childish eyebrows knit. Then Amelia 
Ann sat down and put on her stockings. 
As she slipped out of the house, the clock 
struck twelve. She glanced over at the 
Miller cottage, so on, to the dark bulk of 
the stable where Ally, the horse, no doubt 
was sleeping, like every one else. Amelia 
Ann stole over the plank walk and made 
for the stable-door. She put the bridle on 
Ally but she put nothing else, for by this 
time the little acrobat rode like a cowboy, 
and it was easy enough to leap on the 
horse’s back from the oats box. 

She had to ride carefully until she was 
out of ear-shot of her home. Then she 
let Ally go, go her best, her wildest! The 
pickets patrolling the side alley way to 
the works had nearly let her pass, out of 
sheer surprise. But they had been cau- 
tioned that night not to let a mouse go by 
them, and the leader shouted: “Halt!” 
lifting something which glinted in the 
street lights. 

The man next him exclaimed not to 
shoot the child, the bar was up. The bar 
was a great log resting on trestles span- 
ning the narrow way. 

“Whoa!” bawled the nearest picket. 
“Whoa! you’ll break your horse’s neck!” 

But Amelia Ann’s blood was up; so was 
Ally’s; many a time in her Kentucky 
youth had she leaped the pasture fence; 
she went over the log like a bird. 

“Damn her! Shoot the _ horse!” 
screamed the first picket, who was in Ty- 
ler’s secret plans. There was a shot, but 
it went wild. Amelia Ann saw the low 
fence, the alley between high brick walls, 
and beyond, Johnny’s men and Johnny. 


Without an eyeblink of pausing she put 
the horse to the fence; she rushed her over 
the litter of a foundry; she turned her 
so sharply that her feet slipped about in 
a sickening lurch, and then, while the fu- 
tile fusillade still woke the echoes, she rode 
up to the watchman at the foundry door. 

“Please let me in, I got to speak to 
Johnny,” said Amelia Ann. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE END OF THE DUEL 


It was the chief strike-breaker who 
came out to receive the limp little form 
as it rolled in a heap off the trembling 
horse. Very gently he carried her to 
Johnny’s room. 

Johnny sat up in bed, fully dressed. 
One hand flashed out a revolver, the other 
turned on the electric lights. 

“Well, Amelia Ann, what’s up?” 

“Johnny, I got something terrible im- 
portant to tell you, but you got to prom- 
ise not to scold me, first.” 

“All right, I promise.” 

Then Amelia Ann, with remarkable di- 
rectness for a child, blurted out her tale 
and its conclusion. 

*T seen ’em a comin’, too, down by the 
river, an awful big lot! And the foundry 
winder’s open on the alley.” 

“Very well,” was Johnny’s comment. 
“Ring the bell, Mat”—to the strike- 
breaker. ‘Look out for the window, first. 
That means we’ve spies inside.” 

**T’ll see to the window and be back.” 

He was back before Johnny had fin- 
ished telephoning Hopkins and Rivers. 
The strike-breaker caught his last words: 
“Yes, sir. Do as we agreed. Good-by. 
We're all right.” 

“You’ve planned this all out before- 
hand?” said the strike-breaker. 

“Of course; it was such a probable 
thing. Company K boys are all ready 
to turn out for a hurry call. Mr. Hop- 
kins will attend to that. In a minute you'll 
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hear the bell. 


the receiver. 


There!” He caught up 
**You have?” he ealled ; “it’s 
all right? That’s good. . . . 
Has he? Ready to call the fire depart- 
ment if I give the signal, please! That’s 
all right. All is going well.” He laid 
down the receiver, smiling. ‘Hopkins has 
sent in the call. He’s on his way. He 
has called on the police, also. Now, if we 
can hold out twenty-odd minutes we shall 
send them flying. Amelia Ann,” he 
called, “‘you want to take a hand in this 
scrimmage?” 

**Betcher life.” 

“Then listen! Don’t stir out of this 
room unless it gets afire. If it does, skip! 
But call three-forty first, if you can. 
That’s the fire department. Say: “They 
need you at the Old Colony. Come 
a-running! Then you get out. But 
don’t go unless you have to. Mr. Hardy 
or I will tell you if you have to do any- 
thing else. Now, say it over about three- 
forty.” 

Amelia Ann, never taking her eyes off 
Johnny’s, repeated the message. 

**Please, Johnny, kin I sing?” 

“Sing away. Good night, sentinel. 
I'll see you later.” 

With the last word he turned swiftly 
and drew the other man out of the room. 
He had forgotten all his foreboding of the 
afternoon; his veins ran the warmer for 
the sheer Anglo-Saxon joy in fighting. 
He jumped on an anvil, and smiled around 
the shop. 

“The soldiers are coming”—his clean- 
cut tones reached every man—*‘stand 
these fellows off a few minutes, and the 
soldiers will be here! We'll break the 
strike to-night. Hot coffee and cold beer 
will be served as soon as the retreat is over. 
Three cheers for Hopkins! Now! All 
together !” 

While the cheer yet rang, Johnny and 
the second in command exchanged 
glances. Something banged against the 
great arch of the foundry door. A voice 
demanded admission. 


“What do you want here?” called 
Johnny back. “Do you know that you 
are breaking and entering a house that 
doesn’t belong to you? In the name of 
the State of Iowa, I call upon you all to 
disperse !”” 

*“Aw, go chase yourself!” a voice re- 
torted. ‘There rose the hideous outcry of 
a mob. 

Above the tumult, Tyler’s voice 
mounted: ‘Open the doors and clear out, 
we won’t touch a hair of your heads! Stay 
in there, and we’ll pound the — — scabs 
to rags!” 

“Guess we better cool those hot heads 
off a bit,” said Johnny. ‘Turn on the 
hose.” 

He stood behind a window protected 
with heavy iron wire, and watched for the 
spouting streams. Only two came; and 
Hardy reported: ‘That — — inside has 
cut the hose!” 

“They mean something worse than cut- 
ting hose; see that banana cart with the 
sacks and the spades.” 

“I’ve seen it; the miners mean to dig 
holes and blow up something.” 

Even the two streams held the mob 
back a moment. But, the second after, 
an explosion shook the windows with a 
crackling noise as of splintered glass, 
made the heavy doors chatter on their 
hinges, and turned the faces of the black 
men a drabbled gray in their terror. 

“Say, boss!” gurgled one, “I ain’t 
aimin’ to fight no dynamite bums. I 
draws de line right dar. I'll fight hu- 
mans w’ile I kin stan’, but dat ’ar’s cun- 
jure work, and I gits!” 

A groan of assent betrayed how well he 
spoke for his race. They were past argu- 
ment. They needed a demonstration. 

“Ten men to follow me!” called John- 
ny. “TI’ll finish this nonsense!” 

Every strike-breaker ran forward, and 
half a dozen blacks. “First ten!” 
shouted Johnny. “No, Mat Hardy, you 
can’t go! You’ve got to run the defense. 
Throw the door open and shut it behind 
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me; but be ready to pull that cart in the 
little door, when we get it. Now! Out 
of the way of the door!” 

Johnny and his ten fell like the bolt of 
a catapult on the push cart. They 
drenched the cart with their hose before 
a pick, wielded by a fellow from the coal 
mines over the river, drove three or four 
holes into the hose and sent the water 
spurting at right angles. The push cart 
was wrenched from its guard and sur- 
rounded by the sallying party with drawn 
revolvers, until suddenly the small door 
swung inward, and the best weapon of the 
assaulters was inside, while a child’s keen, 
sweet, high pipe cleft the uproar: 


“ *Gainst the line of crimson 
They can’t prevail! 
Three cheers for Harvard, 
And down with Yale!’ 


“Lord!” thought Johnny, “if I only 
had a few of those bully Yale football 
boys here, we’d show them!” It was 
strange how the old college cries went to 
his head with a kind of intoxication. He 
found himself yelling ““Har-vard!” as he 
smote; and out of his little, forlorn hope, 
bleeding already from the missiles too 
easily found in the yard, came an answer- 
ing shout of “Yale! Yale!” The shouter 
was a little strike-breaker whom Johnny 
had found out; at odds with his people 
and his own foolish past. Johnny sent 
him a single glance; end the two men 
knew each other. 

The door had closed the instant the cart 
was drawn in. But Tyler had time to 
rush a score of men between Johnny’s men 
and the door. Two men had gone inside 
with the push cart; all might, perhaps, 
have entered had not one been felled by 
the pick of the'coal miner. He lay, with 
a ghastly wound in his head, but still 
breathing. 

“We can’t leave him, boys!’ cried 
Johnny; “pull him along with us! We 
can hold out. for the soldiers! But push 
back for the door!” 

The brickbats fell about the men’s 


heads; but so wedged into the crowd was 
the little, hollow square that Tyler did 
not dare bid his own guns to fire. The 
best policy seemed to him to overpower 
the half a dozen fighters by the sheer im- 
petus of a great mass. 

Tyler drew the big miner in the red 
shirt aside. 

“Go for the young fellow with the light 
blue shirt and the cap, right there in the 
middle, Luke,” said Tyler. “Get him | 
down, the others will run!”’ j 

“Tl kill him!’ said Luke; “he’s the 
boss.” 

“The rest of you, on this side, make 
for that big door! These fellows can’t 
move, and the door’s shaking; the hinges 
are broken. Get out that log and smash 
it in. They think it holds. They’ll run 
like rats when they see us inside!” 

At this moment a shout and waving 
hands turned the eyes of the crowd to the 
big wood-working shop, next the sheds 
where the shop force was sheltered. One 
of its second story windows was glowing 
blood-red and puffing smoke through 
every crevice of the casement. The same 
glance discovered a figure creeping up the 
fire escape toward the glass. It was that 
of a gray haired little man; and his wrin- 
kled Irish face was illumined by the spout- 
ing light. Some of the mob knew him— 
Denis Fogarty, who had worked in the Old 
Colony for thirty years. He had a length 
of hose flopping clumsily after him. For 
a second the storm of battle was stricken 
dumb, and Johnny as well as Tyler 
caught his strained, cracked voice plead- 
ing: ‘“‘Boys, turn on the water, turn it 
on! She’s on fire! The Old Colony that’s 
kept us all, ’s on fire! You wouldn’t want 
her to burn up! I b’long to the union. 
I’m striking, too; but I can’t let the Old 
Colony burn! You’re burning up your 


' jobs, boys!” 


Some one of the few Old Colony men 
present must have felt the force of the 
appeal and responded; for a cascade 
spirted up through the nozzle. Tyler 


snatched a musket from the man next him. 
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“Let the old man alone!” shouted 
Johnny, “he’s one of your own men. 
Oh, you damn mucker!” Tyler had 
taken careful aim and fired. The old 
man screamed. He staggered on his nar- 
row perch; but he jammed his hose nozzle 
through the window pane; then, his mus- 
cles shrank, his hands opened and shut, 
clutching for the rounds of the ladder, 
and his arms flew out, as he plunged 
downward, in a hideous bat-like dart. 

“Now! he ain’t looking!” cried Tyler 
to Luke. 

But Johnny was not off his guard. He 
dodged all but a graze of the terrible 
pick, and his left hand shot out the wick- 
edest blow which he had ever dealt in his 
life; it caught the miner where it was 
aimed and felled him as would a hammer. 
As he fell, the Yale boy, whose revolver 
was empty, caught the pick from his 
hands and dealt furious blows to right 
and left with it, which cleared a circle, for 
the mob fell back beyond its swing. 

Johnny’s men were fighting now for 
their lives. There had been no real fury, 
at first, in the great body of the attackers ; 
but the combat, the ferocious hand-to- 
hand struggle had roused the elemental 
savagery of both sides. 
fought not for their first object, which 
was simply to chase the strike-breakers 
out of the buildings, but out of sheer 
blood hunger. Johnny’s little band was 
dwindled to half a dozen, all bleeding 
from ugly wounds. On the ground which 
they guarded lay two of their comrades, 
one of whom still gasped feebly, but the 
other none of the rage about him would 
ever stir. Their revolvers were empty, 
save one shot that was still in Johnny’s 
pistol. He was saving it for Tyler. The 
main body of the strikers were at the 
foundry door, toward which Johnny’s 
men now wedged their way inch by inch. 
He could hear to the left the cries of the 
rescue party which Mat had sent in spite 
of orders. Johnny could hear also anoth- 
er sound. Amelia Ann’s nose had not been 


Now the mob. 
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idle; shé had smelled smoke, she had seen 
the light; she had summoned 340; and 
now she screamed: “The firemen are 
coming! I hear them a-coming! I hear 
the hosses! I hear the hosses !” 

Tyler ground his teeth. ‘Now, Bud, 
stand by me; and we’ll make one rush and 
finish these — —! The firemen can’t 
hurt us!” 

The man dddressed was an old river 
rat from the southwest, thief, pirate, and 
cutthroat. With Bud on one side and 
two sure hands on the other, Tyler led 
his rush. Simultaneously, three men 
struck with their clubbed guns at the lit- 
tle Yale man. They believed Johnny’s re- 
volver empty, but, flinging his own as- 
sailant back as if he were a sack of wheat, 
he sprang at Tyler. He shot, and shot 
straight. Their eyes crossed in one flash 
of deadly recognition. It was the end of 
their long duel. 

“Bud!” shrieked Tyler, and he sank 
against his friends. Bud responded. His 
knife flashed. As Johnny half wheeled it 
glanced against his side, stinging only a 
second; at the same time he felt a blow 
on his head. He had stuffed his cap 
with engine waste, and well the rudely 
armored helment had served him, but so 
mighty was Adam Finn’s stroke that it 
bore his to his knees. “Har-vard!” he 
cried, unconscious of his cry, putting all 
his ebbing force into one blow at the man 
above him, ere the crowd and the brick 
walls and the lights wavered; and the 
roar of conflict swung into the shrill cry 
of the fife, the roll of drums and the wid- 
ening, dizzy ringing, as of bells. He 
knew that the soldiers were come, but 
come too late for him. Yet, knowing it, 
his stiff lips smiled the smile the little boy 
used to give. It wouldn’t be too late for 
the Yale boy and the others. And Bloker 
might forgive him now; and his father; 
and Peggy would know that he was some 
good in a blood feud. Then it was not 
only dark but still; and he was very glad 


to be so sound asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


JOSIAH WINSLOW'S DAY 


When Johnny came out of the dark- 
ness he was sure that he was not yet 
awake, for he lay in his own bed in his 
own room. There were all the old be- 
longings of the room—the pistols, the 
sword of the ancient governor, the pic- 
tures which he had known from a child, 
the big armchair, the lounge at the foot 
of the bed, the writing table on which 
Peggy and he had scratched their child- 
ish initials. It was so like the old time 
and all so dreamlike that he wondered if 
he could not make his mind work more 
marvels as he had made it at the hospital. 
Yes, it was obeying him! With a thrill, 
he was conscious that an arm was under 
his pillow, that a tear splashed on his hair 
to roll over his forehead, that a woman’s 
soft tones trembled on the words: “My 
dear boy! my dear boy!” Yet it was not 
quite, not quite maman’s violin sweetness 
of voice. Who else, who else? 

**He’s awake,” said the nurse. 

The lady’s voice spoke, quite changed, 
quite composed and cheerful: “May I 
give it to him, please?” Johnny sighed. 
He knew the voice; it was only the emo- 
tion in it which had changed it for him. 
‘““My dear boy! my dear boy!” And a 
tear. Could Mrs. Winslow care that he 
must die? He felt himself gently lifted; 
the rim of a glass touched his lips at pre- 
cisely the right angle. He drank without 
question. “Thank you, Aunt Emma,” 
he said and closed his eyes, and went to 
sleep. The sun grew brighter while he 
slept. Its brightness rested on the nurse’s 
and the doctors’ faces when he woke. He 
had known the older doctor ever since he 
was a lad, and he had seen the younger 
man at his father’s bedside. 

“Well, Johnny-Ivan,” said the old doc- 
tor, “ready for something to eat?” 

“Did they kill Denis Fogarty?” said 
Johnny. 

“By all good rights he ought to be 


dead, but he isn’t. Not by a long shot. 
You can rest your mind about him. Drink 
your milk!” 

Obediently, Johnny quaffed the milk. 

“How about the strike?” said he. 

“The strike’s over; most of the men 
back. You’ve saved the Old Colony Plow 
Company a pretty penny, young man.” 

“Did Billy Bates get back from Chi- 
cago?” 

“Yes, and did as much as the National 
Guard to quiet things.” 

“How many men—” 

“That’ll do,” interrupted the young 
doctor ; “‘you are not going to go over the 
whole strike. Shut your eyes for half an 
hour if you can’t sleep.” 

Johnny shut his eyes. He only opened 
them once, to take a thermometer in his 
mouth and, later, watch the old doctor 
grin over it by the window. “Young man, 
you’re doing fine!” called the doctor. 
“Mrs. Winslow, I congratulate you.” He 
shook hands with Johnny’s step-mother, 
who had just entered the room. 

Johnny’s eyes went from her quiet face 
to the little picture of the baby whom 
they had both loved; and then to his fa- 
ther’s portrait. He turned his Kead and 
looked long and sadly at his mother’s 
beautiful, weary features, and then he 
held out his thin hand. “I’m glad to see 
you, Aunt Emma,” said he. . 

“Tm glad to see you, Johnny,’ 
Mrs. Winslow, in her clear tones. 

“Is Amelia Ann all right?” asked . 
Johnny. “And I hope no harm happened 
to Ally.” 

“None at all. Amelia Ann is perfectly 
fit, and has taken a great fancy to Peggy. 
They had some difficulty in getting her 
out of the room, I understand; but she 
was very useful there, having summoned 
the fire department and done miscellane- 
ous telephoning, to order.” 

“They didn’t hurt the works much?” 

“Only a few windows broken. The fire 
didn’t amount to anything.” 

“I hope they let all the men come back.” 


’ said 
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“Billy Bates interceded for them; yes, 
they are all back—who wanted to come.” 

“Was Tyler killed?” 

Mrs. Winslow hesitated. She remem- 
bered Johnny’s old-time softness of 
heart; but Johnny read her halt in 
speech aright. 

“I’m rather sorry,” he said; “he was a 
dandy fighter.” 

“Was there a—a letter found in his 
inside pocket, or—or any papers?” But 
here Mrs. Winslow was prepared. “T’ll 
see,” she said, glibly. ‘Were the papers 
valuable?” 

“Only to me, I’m afraid,” said Johnny 
with a dry smile. 

Johnny was skirting the desire of his 
heart. He asked, carelessly, how was 
Miss Rutherford. Rather tired but very 
well, Mrs. Winslow told him; as soon as 
he was a little stronger he should see her. 

“You wouldn’t mind asking her just to 
step by the door, would you, Aunt 
Emma?” asked Johnny in his old whee- 
dling voice, which made Mrs. Winslow 
want to kiss him. “I won’t say one word 
to her, not one.” 

So Peggy did pass by the door and 
throw one bewildering, lovely glance as 
she passed; and that was all Johnny saw 
of her. He grew stronger fast; so fast 
that one day after he was sitting every 
day in the big chair he began to talk busi- 
ness. He had thought it all out. He 
had even mentioned something of it to 
Billy who came among the earliest admit- 
ted, and announced on his second visit, 
with simulated ease but a glowing face, 
that he was going to be a married man. 

“And I'll tell you who helped me to it,” 
said he. “Roger Mack! You listen. I 
went to Darrell’s after Roger Mack, too. 
The worst was, one day, after you were 
hurt, I was looking over your traps a bit 
and I came across all Roger Mack’s let- 
ters. There was one on the top, written; 
most of them were typed. Of course, I 
didn’t read a word. But, Ivan, I wanted 
to, like the devil. Because you see, that 


handwriting was the handwriting of—of 
a young lady, a friend of mine. Johnny, 
I felt awfully queer and mean. Because, 
you see, I had rather sized it up in my 
mind that Roger Mack was Miss Ruther- 
ford; but if it was Miss Martin, my 
friend, why that supposition would fit all 
the facts of the case just about as well; 
and I was sure if—if any girl got letters 
from you I wouldn’t have a ghost of a 
show. I went to my friend, and I opened 
the subject. In five minutes, I found out 
she had never read a letter from you and 
only written half a dozen, and—and— 
then—Johnny, I don’t know how I ever 
did it, but I blurted out how I had set my © 
heart on her ever since I was a gawky boy. 
I got excited, I forgot the speech I had 
been making up for years, I’m awfully 
afraid I forgot to speak good grammar, 
but”—Billy was on his feet, swinging 
his arms—“‘My God, wasn’t it wonder- 
ful! She didn’t mind, she said—she said 
she preferred me to any man—O Johnny, 
how can I ever grow to be the fellow she 
thinks I am!” 

One can understand that this conversa- 
tion gave Johnny a pleasant half-hour; 
but he told Billy that he had no use for 
such an irrationally ecstatic being as he 
was, as a business adviser. There was 
only one other person whom he could con- 
sult, namely: Mrs. Winter. Certain ob- 
vious reasons restrained his tongue with 
her; not until he had spoken to Mrs. 
Winslow could he take a decisive step. 
Therefore, one day, he plunged into the 
matter. “Aunt Emma, I’m thinking of 
buying some Old Colony stock. Aunty 
Winter is willing to lend me some money, 
and I think, between my salary and the 
dividends, I can pay for it in time. But 
I wanted to tell you, first.” 

“Thank you, Johnny,” said Mrs. 
Winslow. “I think it would be a good 
thing if—if you needed to borrow money. 
But you don’t. You have plenty of your 
own.” 

“How, Aunt Emma?” said Johnny, 
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very quietly. He did not think anything; 
he felt of a sudden a curious awe, the 
sense of something coming which would 
move him, but what it was he did not in 
the least know. 

She rose and went out of the room. In 
a moment she returned, carrying a letter 
in her hand. 

“Johnny,” she said, “‘I want you to re- 
member when you read the letter that if 
we—your father and I—have made mis- 
takes in our dealing with you, they were 
made out of love. And I do not think 
your father did make a mistake. He felt 
that you must see for yourself that which 
he could not see for you. But he loved 
. you, always, more than you can under- 
stand. And his last word, his last thought 
was of you. You won’t let your pride de- 
feat his lifelong hopes now, will you?” 

She laid the letter in his hand and 
turned ; but even as she turned she yielded 
to her feelings and came back to give 
him the first caress she had dared to give 
him since he was a little child. She kissed 
him lightly on his dark curls where they 
touched his forehead, saying again and 
in the same tone: “My dear boy! my 
dear boy!” 

After she left him it was minutes be- 
fore he opened the letter; he was standing 
again by his father’s bed; he felt the 
touch of the nerveless hands which had 
been so strong, and he heard his father’s 
voice: ‘There, there, little Johnny, let 
papa help you climb!” With a long, dif- 
ficult sigh, he opened the letter. This is 
what he read: 


My dear son: 

When you read my will you will think 
I might be more fatherly, maybe. Maybe 
—I hope not; you are a pretty fair- 
minded chap, Johnny—you will be unjust 
to my wife. But here is the case. I have 
been going over it for years, trying to 
find a way out of it without hurting you. 
I can’t find it. There isn’t any. The only 
way for you to find the ground is hard is 


to get a fall. You won’t take my word 
for it. I don’t blame you. A man has to 
do what he believes is right, whatever it 
costs him. You believe a lot of rotten non- 
sense, in my opinion, but that you’ve got 
to find out, yourself. All I can do is to 
prevent your squandering all your for- 
tune in finding it out. A hundred thou- 
sand is a good deal of money to pay for 
discovering there is no short cut to the 
millennium ; but I don’t believe less would 
satisfy you. My only worry, son, is that 
you’ll get some knocks on your heart and 
your conscience which no money is worth. 
I can’t help you there. All I can do is 
to save you the money, so you can help 
other people in the only true, sensible, 
American way, by giving them a show to 
help themselves. I leave the fortune you 
would have had to your step-mother, who 
loves you truly, and whom you will truly 
love some day, in trust. So soon as she is 
convinced that you can manage the money 
and the business (or any business-—but I, 
somehow, feel you’ll want to run the Old 
Colony, and you can do it!) she will give 
you a hundred thousand. The hundred 
thousand I feel sure you won’t lose; so 
you will inherit your fortune all right, in 
five years. Try again, Johnny. You’ll 
make it this time. If in your business 
plans you should need more, she’ll give 
you more. I trust you, my son; you are 
going to be a better business man than I 
was. You’ve got my head, but head is 
not going to be all the great business man 
of the future needs; he will have to have 
a heart, or he can’t understand and man- 
age his men; you have your mother’s 
heart, and you will have learned to know 
the best fellow in the world—the Ameri- 
can workingman ; you’ll know him and re- 
spect him, and you won’t be fooled about 
him. And you can help him and he will 
help you better than I ever could manage. 

Johnny, son, I expect, before very long, 
I shall see your mother. I hope she will 
forgive me; whatever I have to forgive 
her, I forgave long ago. You will have 
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to make up for any mistakes we have 
made. All our lives we both tried to win 
you; I guess in the end we'll both suc- 
ceed, and be reconciled. 
Your affectionate father, 
Joun C. Winstow. 


P. S. I don’t believe I ever told you, 
son, how glad I was you were so fond of 
your little sister; Ill give her your love, 
shan’t I? Somehow, I guess I'll meet 
them all, and I think a good deal about 
it. There’s another thing. Your step- 
mother has a notion that you will marry 
Peggy. That’s right. She’s the girl I 
should pick out for you myself. But 
maybe it will be another girl. Whoever 
it is, you can trust Emma Winslow to do 
the right thing by her and by little 
Peggy, too. It has been a big comfort to 
me, somehow, writing this letter. Big. 
Be good to your step-mother, Johnny; 
won’t you? I hope I can manage to get 
around to see you when you read this. 
Don’t feel too bad about your nonsense, 
after you get over it; you’re a fine fellow, 
Johnny ; I am proud of you. 


As Johnny’s wet eyes made out the last 
word through their blur, he lifted them 


and was aware of Peggy in the doorway. 
If she had meant to go at the sight of his 
tears, the arms he unconsciously extended 
were enough; she came straight to him; 
and, still holding his father’s letter, he 
clasped her tightly while they cried to- 
gether, comforting each other as they had 
comforted each other in their childish 
griefs. It was Peggy who spoke first: 

*T got the letter, Jo’nivan.” 

“And you’ll help me, Peggy?” 

“Of course, Jo’nivan.” 

“And speak to me again?” 

*T reckon I'll have to if—if ’m—” 

“Going to marry me? I reckon you 
will, dear. Oh, Peggy!’ 

“Jo’nivan, you'll do awful things to 
yourself if you try to—to be so ridicu- 


lous. Put your arms down, this minute. ° 


Oh, Jo’nivan, look!” 

She pointed with her slim, white hand. 
The glory of sunlight reflected from the 
river flooded his father’s portrait on the 
wall of his mother’s writing-room where 
he sat, flooded almost equally the delicate 
and beautiful face of his mother on the 
wall of the chamber beyond. 

“Oh, Jo’nivan,” whispered Peggy in a 
voice of tender awe, “they are both smil- 
° 99 


ing 


The End 




















THE DREAMER AND THE MOB 


By Henry Oyen 


HEN Major Harmon came back 
WW: Spring Hill Valley, in ’65, to 

take up his law practice where he 
had left it, he brought with him a name, 
already honored in the Valley, strength- 
ened by stories of glorious deeds. He had 
one sleeve pinned across his breast then 
and stood up very straight and stiff, and 
the male portion of Spring Hill Valley, 
from the men who followed him to the war 
to the youngsters in the schoolyard, would 
gladly have died for him. 

Thirty-five years later the Major was 
dead, and the people were wondering how 
the son who came after him could be as he 
was, with such a father. Vint was very 
unlike the old man. Where the illustrious 
Major was big, strong and tense, the boy 
was long, lanky and drooping. The 
father was a man of quick, earnest action ; 
Vint was slow moving, careless of manner, 
dress and speech. Even when he was only 
a schoolboy, in the eighth grade of the 
grammar-school, the bane of an awful 
suspicion had fallen upon him. It was 
said that he was an idle dreamer. Where 
he should have been cramming for his ex- 
aminations, his teachers told how they had 
often found him lying flat on his back, his 
hands folded under his head, in the grass 
that clothed the abrupt side-hill which ran 
from the schoolyard straight down to 
where the creek twisted past. 

In truth, a fellow might be pardoned 
for lying there on that side-hill, dreaming 
away the golden hours. You could lie 
there, and slightly turn your head to 
either side, and follow the winding creek 
with its green fringe of weeping willows a 
mile, up or down. Or you could gaze 
straight out before you, across the water, 
and hear a sawmill droning its sleepy song 
into the lazy air. 


But these things were all too intimate 
to Spring Hill Valley. The creek had 
been there always, Nelson’s sawmill was 
no new or wonderful thing, the green 
leaves of the trees and the birds in them 
were all of the common varieties. The 
good people knew that any boy who would 
lie there when he might be otherwise em- 
ployed was a shirk and worse: a dreamer. 

So, years later, when Vint Harmon, 
long, thin and dreamy-eyed, came back to 
occupy the little white law-office opposite 
the Court-house square, where the sign, 
“Harmon, Attorney,” had hung for the 
last fifty years, people shook their heads. 
“Still a dreamer, Vint is,” they said, “‘still 
a dreamer; tell it by his looks.” They 
brought him their law business and justi- 
fied their surmises. “He’s smart, Vint is, 
smart as a new whip; but he is a dreamer.” 
And they were sorely grieved, because it 
had been customary, in Owacca County, 
regularly to elect a Harmon to some office 
of importance. Vinton unpacked the 
Odyssey and the Iliad, along with Black- 
stone and Burton and the other sheep- 
skins, and sat down to dream. And the 
people left him there alone, very much 
alone. 

The little office stood on a street 
that formed one side of the square. It 
was built after the style of a southern 
mansion in miniature, with short, heavy 
pillars on a generous veranda, and with 
deep, low windows. It was always a 
warm, rich white in color, as if the paint 
never grew old yet was never renewed. 
There was an atmosphere of importance 
and aristocracy that was unmistakable 
about the building, its veranda, the book- 
shelves and tables. Within its walls had 
been told the legal woes of the county for 
half a century; around the tables, some- 
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times, a representative, and once even a 
governor, had been made or unmade, for 
the name Harmon was mighty in political 
councils. 

Sitting at his desk, with his feet on the 
sill of a low window, Vint could gaze 
straight out and see the row of maples 
that fringed the Court-house square, the 
green grass of the yard, and Main Street 
of Spring Hill Valley. On Saturday, 
the whole story of life in the Valley 
was paraded before his eyes in the square 
—spring wagon, hay-load, horse trade— 
yes, it seemed that a kind Providence 
persisted in giving Vint Harmon pleas- 
ant places wherein to sit and dream. But 
people said that there was now no room 
in the town for any one, least of all a 
young attorney, who was a dreamer. 
Spring Hill Valley was going to grow. 
A pickle factory had come, after securing 
many concessions, to operate down near 
the depot. Some one hinted that it was 
rumored another raiload was coming 
through. The Spring Hill Valley Re- 
publican promptly called attention to the 
location of the town, which made it the 
“logical metropolis” of that section. 
They dug up Main Street and paved it; 
they built a water-works system, and they 
desecrated the green court-house yard by 
building a cheap two-story brick jail in 
it. It was terrible. Six new stores and six 
new saloons settled themselves in Main 
Street. Spring Hill Valley was to boom, 
and the old order of things was obsolete. 

When the Spring Hill Valley Advance- 
ment Association was organized Harmon 
was made an honorary member, and a del- 
egation urged upon him the sudden spirit 
of activity which had bestirred them. 

“The town’s going to grow, Vint,” they 
said. “We're going to boom. We’re go- 
ing to hold meetings and bring capital- 
ists here. We want some one, and you’re 
that some one, Vint, to help make the 
speeches. We want you to get out and 
work with us.” 

Vint Harmon for ever clinched his rep- 
utation as a dreamer then and there. 


“Boys,” said he, putting his feet on 
the window sill, “it’s pretty good here as 
it is now.” 

And the S. H. V. A. A., misunderstand- 
ing, went away, murmuring: “Ain’t much 
like the old man, no, sir; not much. Kind 
o’ slow, that boy is; kind o’ slow.” 

To call attention to the fact that the 
town was growing thoroughly metropol- 
itan, a dark-skinned fireman from the 
pickle factory shot and killed old Herman 
Rickert, in the most approved city fash- 
ion, before the White Front saloon. The 
two new policemen beat the Italian over 
the head with their new batons and depos- 
ited him with much éclat in the brand new 
jail. The town rose like the throb of a 
sea answering a sudden wind-gust, at the 
news of the murder. It was the first blood 
ever spilled, and the horror of a murder 
came home to the people with a shock. 
Rickert was broad and beaming and pop- 
ular. A wife and four children mourned 
him in a little cottage near the school- 
house. He was also an old citizen, while 
the man who shot him was a new-comer, 
an alien, a Dago! 

Down from the lower end of town, from 
the upper end, from both sides of the 
creek, from the farms all over the Valley, 
the people flocked into Main Street in the 
autumn summer to discuss the murder in 
loud whispers. They gathered around the 
hitch-rail in the square, and behind the 
jail, where they could point up at the 
barred window where it was asserted the 
slayer was incarcerated. They went, men, 
women and young folks, around to the 
clean-scrubbed spots on the sidewalk be- 
fore the White Front saloon, where Jud 
Washburn was repeating for the one 
hundred and forty-sixth time his realistic 
tale of the tragedy. Jud had seen it all. 

“TI wuz standin’ right there, right 
there where Jim Winkler’s got his team 
tied, ur mebbe little this side, when out 
comes Herman through the swingin’ 
doors, drunker’n a lord. Then out comes 
the Dago, right after him, swearin’. Sez 
he, ‘Now we'll have it out, damn you,’ 
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s’z’e. Then he yanks the revolver out 0’ 
his pants an’ lets er go—once, twice, three 
times. Well, Herman, jes’ put his hands 
up before him, this way, an’ caved in, 
slow an’ easy-like, like his knees give way 
all uv a sudden. ‘Oh! sez he, jest like 
that.” Then the men took Jud into the 
White Front to further pursue their in- 
vestigations. 

Mayor Brown, heavy paunched and 
pompous, was probably the prime insti- 
gator of what followed. He saw Main 
Street late at night full of men and boys, 
going from saloon to saloon, stopping to 
talk in subdued groups that blocked the 
sidewalks, wandering always back to the 
group about Jud Washburn at the White 
Front. He saw the square under the moon 
still full of teams, and he grew apprehen- 
sive. He made a speech from a wagon. 
The aimless crowds on the walk became a 
compact mob before him. He told the 
men to go home. “We don’t want any 
fuss here,” he said. Which was the first 
intimation that the crowds hinted trouble. 
The men listened in silence, but they 
did not go home. At midnight the Mayor 
ordered the police to close the saloons. 

Vint Harmon, in the morning, sat in 
his office and gazed on Spring Hill Valley 
in the throes of bitter turmoil. The popu- 
lace, at least the male portion of it, filled 
Main Street and the square. The stores 
were open, but there was no business,—the 
storekeepers were out on the walk with 
the others. The square was outlined with 
teams, but there was no buying or sell- 
ing. 

The Mayor made his appearance early 
and again told the men to go home. At 
this inopportune moment the black-veiled 
widow passed through the street. By 
noon the crowds had thrown off the sub- 
dued tones of a shocked people and were 
talking loudly. In the afternoon they 
were cursing the murderer. Nightfall 
came, soft and hazy, with the Mayor, 
the Sheriff, the District Attorney and 
other members of the Advancement Asso- 


ciation moving through the street, talk- 
ing, begging that “no fuss be made.” 

At eight the crowds diminished and 
grew quiet. There was no more talking, 
no more swaggering along the sidewalks. 
The prominent citizens might have known 
that this was the dank, heavy lull which 
presages the storm. But they didn’t. 
They went to Harmon in his office and 
upbraided him for not doing his share, 
as a leading citizen, in quieting the peo- 
ple. Why did he sit quietly while the 
rest of them were out “sweating blood” 
trying to get the men to go home? 

“Do you know what we might have had 
here, Mr. Harmon?” demanded the Dis- 
trict Attorney, stiffly. “We might have 
had a lynching, a regular, old bloody 
lynching, out there in the courthouse 
yard. They’re stirred up, the people are, 
and the prominent citizens ought to be 
out doing all they can to keep the shame 
of a lynching from besmirching the fair 
name of our town.” 

“From what I saw from here,” said 
Harmon, “all the popular and prominent 
men of this town were out there trying to 
still the people. I saw Brown make his 
speech off a wagon tongue. I must con- 
gratulate him upon his appearance. Yes, 
I agree with you, the people looked ugly ; 
but then, we’re booming, you know ; we’ve 
got to expect such things under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

The mob came back that night so 
quietly and quickly that the court-house 
yard was a black mass of angry men, 
masked and armed, before the Mayor, and 
Sheriff, and District Attorney, sitting in 
the jail office, were aware of what had 
happened. They came, to the number of 
five hundred, and the silence and expedi- 
tion with which they moved indicated 
their mood. Some one sent a bullet within 
a foot of Mayor Brown’s head when he 
stepped out upon the jail steps to speak 
to them. It was a single shot out of the 
dark, a lone, sinister flash and the ugly 
“phutt” of a bullet striking brick. The 
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Mayor ducked and cowered. He made 
a terribly distinct mark up there on the 
steps under the big light. 

“Boys—citizens of Owacca County— 
what—” began His Honor. But the citi- 
zens in the yard had little time for idle 
words. Another bullet struck the jail and 
a disguised voice from the crowd spoke 
out: “No speechifyin’ and no monkey 
biz, now. You know what we’re after. 
Trot him out, you Sheriff, and there’ll be 
no trouble. Try to keep him and we'll 
take him anyhow. Better shove him out.” 

The Mayor discreetly stepped within 
the barred door. “It’s in your hands,” he 
said helplessly to the Sheriff. 

“Wait.” The District Attorney rose as 
if he would go forth and argue with the 
mob. Another shot came jailward and he 
sat down precipitately. “It’s in your 
hands,” he repeated. 

The officer took three Winchesters from 
the top of his desk. He held out one to 
each of his companions. 

“My God, man, we aren’t going to 
shoot anybody,” said the Attorney. “We 
aren’t sheriffs.” 

“No, we aren’t sheriffs,” the Mayor 
hastened to affirm. ‘ 

“Yes, you are,” said the Sheriff; “I’m 
calling upon you right now. Take these 
rifles—look out, they’re loaded. I’m go- 
ing to talk to ’em.” 

He raised a grating in the jail door. 
“You fellows can’t have the prisoner in 
question, and you know it,” he said for- 
mally. “You can’t have him; not a bit. 
He is safe in the hands of the law now, 
and due justice will be meted out to him 
when the time comes. In the meantime, 
you, every one of you, are violating the 
law by assembling here in this way. So 
jy. 

“Don’t waste any time talkin’,” called 
the spokesman of the mob. “We ain’t here 
for talk. Jest open that door and shove 
the Dago out, or we’ll come in there after 
him.” 

“You can’t have him,” repeated the 
Sheriff. ‘When you elected me to this 


office last fall, I said I’'d do my duty. This 
is part of it. You'll find that I'll keep my 
word. You can’t get the prisoner unless 
you come and take him, and you’ll have 
plenty of trouble in taking him.” 

“Not a bit! Not a bit! Damn you!” 
roared the mob, in a fury at being told 
its will was not almighty. Three or four 
shots broke glass in the upper windows. 

“Here! stop that, stop that! I tell you,” 
called the Sheriff, shrilly. ‘There are 
prisoners up there.” 

The District Attorney gingerly put his 
face to the grating. “Gentlemen, I want 
to talk with you for two minutes. I want 
to tell you—” 

“Don’t want to tell us anything,” 
called back a voice. ““We want you fellers 
in there to understand that you got five 
minutes to open that door and shove the 
feller that killed Herman out to us. Five 
minutes—then we’re comin’ in to get 
him.” 

The Attorney moistened his gray lips 
and bravely continued. ‘“Please—” 

“Shut up, shut up!” was the answer he 
received. “Five minutes; an’ we’re keep- 
in’ time.” 

The Sheriff moved back to the grating 
with his rifle. “Better stop and think,” 
said he, beseechingly. “At the end of five 
minutes you can’t get the prisoner any 
more than you can right now. If you try 
it, somebody’s likely to get killed.” 

“Put up your gun; you can’t bluff us 
with it,” said a boy. A shotgun roared 
in the dark, and a buckshot hummed 
through the grating and slit the officer’s 
ear. 

“Stop it, stop it!” he cried. The firing 
became indiscriminate from without. The 
Sheriff depressed the barrel of his rifle as 
much as possible and fired. A boy at the 
edge of the crowd threw himself on the 
ground, crying, with his hands clasping 
his knee. A score of bullets struck the jail 
door, then the crowd was still, save for the 
shrill shrieks of the wounded boy. 

“Can’t get ’im, eh?” queried the mob 
fiercely. “We'll show you.” 
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A telephone pole, in the hands of fifty 
men, came to the front to act as a batter- 
ing ram. 

“One minute now, Tom Keeler! One 
minute, then down goes the door and we’ll 
come in,” said the spokesman. “And God 
help you, Tom Keeler!” he added. 

“You can’t get him, I tell you,” came 
the answer. 

The mob roared deep down in the 
throat and came on. The Sheriff won- 
dered what it was he saw in the advanc- 
ing forms that suddenly made him a 
nerveless, trembling wreck, unable even to 
hold the rifle at his shoulder. A few sec- 
onds, now, and Spring Hill Valley would 
be famous. 

Vint Harmon had climbed up on the 
jail steps, with his face to the mob, be- 
fore any one observed him. The battering 
ram stopped, the weapons lowered. Har- 
mon was hatless and coatless, for he had 
been disturbed in the midst of his reading. 
He blinked in the glare of the jail lamp, 
he was smiling. He looked distressingly 
young. 

“What are you going to do with the 
stick, Smith?” said he lightly, calling the 
first man by name and ignoring the guns 
and masks. Smith looked foolish behind 
the mask and was silent. 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
it; what’s going on?” he continued ge- 
nially. “I don’t know; I’m on the outside. 
I heard the noise from my office and 
thought that something big was going on 
and I was being left out. Didn’t know but 
what this distinguished gathering of dis- 
tinguished and stalwart citizens of Spring 
Hill Valley wanted somebody to make a 
speech for the gala occasion. If so, gen- 
tlemen, allow me to humbly proffer my 
services. Always at the beck and call of 
duty, always willing to follow where it 
doth point, I stand here now, ready and 
anxious to speak on any subject under the 
stars.” 

His flippant air threw the mob into 
confusion. By his smiling face and man- 


ner the boy was addressing an audience 
of congenial spirits who followed his every 
word with sincere appreciation. 

“If the occasion is a harvest festival, 
as well it may be under this glorious har- 
vest moon, then would the orator whose 
task it was to address you have his lines 
laid in pleasant places. Harvest in the 
valley—the picture it presents opens up a 
mine of material to the painter with words 
or brush. Harvest in the valley,—the 
corn shocks lining the road, the barns 
filled with hay and grain, the potato tops 
dead and ready for the fork, the straw 
stacks built high around the barns, and 
the women picking apples in the old farm 
orchard. Give such a picture the happi- 
ness of the home as a finishing touch and 
it is complete, perfect. And of the Val- 
ley: what man could not talk and talk, 
and talk so an audience would listen? 
Builded as this, our community, was, out 
of the sheer forest, sixty years has seen it 
transformed from utter wilderness to lux- 
ury. Sixty years ago a few sturdy men 
and their noble wives came to Owacca 
County, and the county as it is to-day is 
what it is because of the industry and 
self-denial of these early settlers. Then 
came the war, and there are graves in our 
cemeteries because of it. There came other 
moments of trial—” He dropped his air 
of half-seriousness suddenly. 

“Smith,” he called sharply, “what’s 
that you’ve got on your face?” 

He gazed about him as Smith mumbled 
unintelligibly. “And there’s Tom Jen- 
ney, and Steve Carse, and Martin Ryan— 
what are you doing with those masks on 
your faces? And—what are you going 
to do with those guns; what are you do- 
ing here like this; what is the meaning 
of all this? Tell me,” he continued im- 
periously, “what does it all mean?” 

The crowd stood abashed. It was not 
easy to frame an answer. 

“The Dago that killed Herman Rick- 
ert,” said some one at length. 

“What about him?” His tone was such 
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as men use when they expect instant and 
unquestioning obedience. “What about 
the murderer? He’s in jail here, safe and 
sound. He can’t escape. Was that the 
idea that was troubling you?” 

“We were going to lynch him,” said a 
boy, and some of the men*nodded. 

“What?” Harmon’s voice was shrill 
and incredulous. “You were what?” 

“Lynch him,” repeated the boy. 

“Going to lynch him, eh?” The 
Dreamer was angry. “Going to come here 
and take the law in your hands—the law 
in your hands.” He lost control of him- 
self and burst upon them like a fury. “Do 
you think that you can do this thing—do 
you think that because one man broke the 
law, and committed murder, five hundred 
of you can come here and do the same? 
Well, you can’t do it. One man can’t 
break the law in Owacca County and go 
unpunished ; five hundred can’t. I won’t 
have it.” 

“And what tuh hell have you got to do 
with it?” demanded a bold spirit. 

“Just what every citizen has to do with 
it,” came the staccato answer. “Just 
what every decent citizen has to do with a 


band of armed criminals entering his. 


town. You can’t dirty this town with a 
lynching; you can’t do it. Ill prosecute 
every last one of you that’s here; I'll pros- 
ecute you for unlawful assembly and jail 
you, and if you go farther, I’ll send every 
man in this crowd—Dick Smith, Ander- 
son, Lynch, Will Golden—all of you— 
I'll send you to prison for murder.” He 
paused and looked over the mob with a 
searching eye. Then with a long, lean 


fore-finger, he began to point out individ- 
uals, calling them loudly by name. 

This new phase caused the citizens as- 
sembled in the court yard to reflect. 
Each man, when he heard his name called, 
felt that he stood out there in the glare of 
the jail lamps singularly lone and help- 
less, a marked breaker of the law, upon 
whom the vengeance of that terrible, an- 
gry boy upon the steps would fall with 
awful weight. 

“T’ll send you all, every one of you, to 
prison for murder.” 

Some one dropped his hold on the bat- 
tering ram. It dragged heavily on the 
next man. He also let go, and in a mo- 
ment the pole fell with a thud. 

“Your masks don’t disguise you; I can 
recognize you all.” He called more names. 

It came upon each man in that crowd 
suddenly that his first and foremost duty 
to himself and his family was to turn his 
face away from the jail. A mob is ever a 
lion, but its individuals may be all lambs. 
The rout was complete almost as soon as 
it began. The men and boys stumbled and 
fell in their efforts to leave the yard with- 
out detection. Out into the darkness of 
the nearby streets they faded, and the 
telephone pole lying before the steps was 
the only reminder that Spring Hill Valley 
had ever grown lawless. 

Harmon lingered until the yard was 
clear of the mob, then he kicked heavily 
on the jail door. 

“Come on, gentlemen,” he called gaily, 
as he prepared to return to his office, “it’s 
coming daylight—time to get out and 
hustle for another pickle factory.” 


CHEERFULNESS 
By Kenton Foster Murray 


ONTENTMENT is the only good in life 
Whose counterfeit can greater goodness show; 
The noblest knight in all the world’ fierce strife 
Is not content, but makes men think him so. 
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UDGE Robert Grant writes with a scal- 

pel rather than with a pen. “The Or- 
chid,” the title of his new novelette, is not 
one to arouse the suspicions of those who 
desire to avoid problems. It is a pleasant 
title, indicative of something charming and 
immaterial. But Judge Grant’s book can 
hardly be said to be charming, although it 
is absorbing; and immaterial it certainly is 
not. The book, though it contains an ap- 
palling story, is written with persiflage and 
an irony, which is, from first to last, care- 
fully concealed. No sympathetic psychol- 
ogy reconciles the reader to the point of 
view of the actors in the drama—for drama 
it may be called, so direct, unexplanatory 
and graphic is its style. 

The orchid is Miss Lydia Arnold, one 
of a fashionable set who make merry to- 


gether each summer at a country club. She ° 


is a striking woman in appearance and in 
thought. She marries a man named Max- 
well, who has an inconspicuous ancestry, 
five million, and a sincere love for Lydia. 
They have a little girl, and seem about to 
enter upon a long life of fashionable 
neighborliness, varied with visits to Europe, 
when Harry Spencer, a man of many ex- 
periences, no fortune and a fatal fascina- 
tion, returns from a journey around the 
world and meets Mrs. Maxwell. They fall 
in love so irremediably that Lydia quite 
frankly confides the fact to her husband. 
He becomes willing to accord her a divorce, 
but is paralyzed at her proposition to take 
the child. She has an interview with her 
lover in which the conclusion reached is 
that they can not venture to defy the world 
and go away together, chiefly because they 
have nothing to go with. Then an idea 
occurs to Lydia. She must have money. 
She sees one way to get it. She proposes 
to her husband that he take the child and 


give her two millions. He is very glad to 
secure the little one at that price. She gets 
her divorce, and her fortune, and marries 
Spencer. Then, quite blithely, in “a bridal 
white automobile,” the two speed up to the 
country club. There is only one thing in the 
world, the reader is given to understand, 
that can break Lydia’s heart, and that is 
the refusal of her old friends to accord 
her their recognition. The club is made 
up of men and women who are not a half 
bad sort. To do them justice, they have 
been horrified at the sale of the child, and 
at the over-riding methods of Lydia. Some 
of the women almost determine to stand out 
against her. But they all capitulate and 
go to welcome her. It is as if she had done 
no wrong. She gives a reception and ev- 
ery one goes. And the strictest moralist of 
them all, a woman whose opposition breaks 
down before the urbanity and social assur- 
ance of Lydia, comments “the only unpar- 
donable social sin in this country is to lose 
one’s money. Nothing else really counts.” 

And no Englishman could have said a 
worse thing of us! 

Judge Grant has, it appears, the power 
of incisive caricature—caricature which 
can hardly be called such, so near does it 
come to the facts of the case. He has 
drawn a picture of the triumphant Ameri- 
can woman, the consummate individualist, 
honorable after a sort, but more relentless 
in her honor than some women in their dis- 
honor, and he has shown to what a pinnacle 
of popularity she can rise even while bar- 
tering her own flesh and blood. A more 
spirited satire has not been written in this 
country, and much discussion is certain to 
follow the reading of the book. It is not 
quite out of the question that some defend- 
ers will be found for the extraordinary 
Lydia. But it is not likely that Judge 
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Grant will rush to her defense, as he did 
to that of the aspiring and egotistical 
“Selma White,” whom, perhaps, the author 
had depicted with little feeling of sympa- 
thy, but whom his chivalry hastened to be- 
friend in the face of President Roosevelt’s 
animadversions, 





MAURICE HEWLETT 


[* is gratifying to know that Maurice 
Hewlett is to put a volume of short stories 
before the public. They will be for Sunday 
summer reading and the woods—the woods 
where one may be ancient or modern, as 
one pleases. Sunday is not suggested ‘as 
the set day for the perusal of these tales 
because of any correspondence between the 
ideas of Mr. Hewlett and those of the Sab- 
batarian of close observance, but merely be- 
cause Sunday is the crowning day, the day 
of best things, of superfine manners, of 
leisurely thoughts, of subtle forms of wor- 
ship and reverence about which some Sab- 
batarians know nothing at all. “Fond Ad- 
ventures” is the rather curious title Mr. 
Hewlett has chosen—or, perhaps, not so 
much chosen as put up with in default of 


something better. The tales are medieval; 
rich in quality, decorative in effect and fas- 
cinating always. Some are tragic, some end 
happily, and love is the theme. This might 
suggest to the wary the wisdom of letting 
the book lie with leaves uncut, but Mr. Hew- 
lett makes a fine lover, on paper, and wheth- 
er one be twenty or eighty the fragrance of 
his half-mystic mimic love remains as charm- 
ing as the memory of love itself. 

It is rather the fashion to refer to Mr. 
Hewlett as belonging to the “tapestry” 
school of romance, and speaking of that 
reminds one of the interesting work of Mr. 
Warwick Deeping, who may be said also 
to’ belong to that school, although as yet his 
“tapestry” has not been so definite of de- 
sign nor so reasonable of color as might be 
desired. He was, in “Love Among the 
Ruins,” out of all bounds. No one could 
quite put up with his garishness, and yet 
there was a feeling that such love of beauty 
and passion and sorrow and delight was not 
to be passed by. Mere redundancy seemed 
such a hopeful fault. In “Uther and 
Igraine” the distorted figures moving in a 
curious world seemed like bad but interesting 
medieval art. But when it comes to “The 
Slanderers,” and this method of tapestry- 
making is applied to the present day in 
middle-class English society, and people are 
made Good, with an obtrusive G. and Bad, 
with an appalling B, the effect is really 
grotesque. Mr. Deeping ought to give over 
the writing of prose if he wishes to be so 
lyrical, and there is certainly no objection 
to lyrics. It seems as though he should 
have elected to be a poet from the first. He 
likes to tell a story, but he could, if he took 
pains, tell something exquisite in Swia- 
burnian line, which would be a much more 
consistent performance than writing ac- 
cording to the “tapestry” method, and for- 
getting to abjure aniline dyes. “Tapestry” 
should be rich, yet dull; splendid, yet sub- 
dued—behold how Mr. Hewlett makes it— 
but Mr. Deeping’s tapestry has not acquired 
that soft glory which makes its best beauty. 
And as for the modern design, it is quite 
atrocious. As it took a painter to appreciate 
the poetry of William Morris, so it takes 
a critic of pictures to review Mr. Deeping’s 
books, and such a critic will have no hesita- 
tion in saying that a modern village filled 
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with common gossips and two lovers, half- 
demented if judged by light-o’-day stand- 
ards, are subjects unfit for the depiction of 
a painter-poet with a misdirected penchant 
for prose. 


OW often have the academic informed 

us that Dickens was dead—a forgotten 
jester—a grotesque stylist—a gross exag- 
gerator—an outgrown incident! And now 
comes the fast-growing society, the Dickens’ 
Fellowship, branches of which have been es- 
tablished as far west as Michigan and as 
far east as London. This is a league of 
Dickens admirers, who believe in the benef- 
icence of his influence and the continued 
charm of his wit. It costs very little to be- 
long to the Fellowship, and an occasional 
dinner, with as much dissertation as menu, 
sums up the obligation. Charming as is the 
idea, however, and complimented as we 
should be were we solicited for membership, 
yet it must be urged that in all likelihood 
it is only we who talked Dickens in our 
childhood—a childhood instituted well back 
in the middle of the past century—that will 
feel any enthusiasm for the guild. We took 
Dickens in then as inevitably as we did the 
XXIII Psalm, or Lincoln’s speech at Gettys- 
burg, and we made the great company of 
Dickens’ characters part and parcel of our 
acquaintanceship. Their speeches were our 
proverbs, we were witty with Dickens’ quo- 
tations, and we estimated character by 
Dickens’ standards. True, we have had 
some education in modern day psychological 
methods since and may have changed our 
mental attitude, but, notwithstanding all 
that, our half-forgotten Dickens lore and 
our youth comes back with a pleasant rush 
at the mention of a Dickens Fellowship. 


R. Richard Mansfield is the only Amer- 
ican actor who may be said to have a 
repertoire; he is the sole representative of 
the American stage, now active, who may 
claim to carry on with full dignity the ideals 
of art which emphasized the large names of 
the past from the level of pleasing moment. 
He has, since his period of opera training, 
appeared in many roles, and his repertoire 
now carries a number of his old successes. 
But Mr. Mansfield, as a student and as a 
producer, has never remained stationary; 
even though his every new attempt may not 


have proved a success, the characterization 
has remained distinct, and the more massive 
the réle, the more we see of it and the less 
we see of Mansfield. The actor has a voice 
which is not void of mannerisms in tone 
and emphasis; one can recognize the man 
beneath Chevrial, in “A Parisian Romance’”’; 
beneath Jekyll, in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” and beneath Prince Heinrich, in 
“Old Heidelberg”; but Cyrano is “Cyrano 
de Bergerac”; Ivan is “Ivan the Terrible,” 
and Richard is “Richard III.” It is not a 
matter of subtleness—it is the complete 
grasp of the essential skeleton of the part. 
Mr. Mansfield would be incomparable could 
he add Forbes Robertson’s tones to his own 
methods. Mr. Mansfield is the only Ameri- 











RICHARD MANSFIELD 


As Baron Chevrial in“ A Parisian Romance,” from the 
portrait by Edgar Cameron 


can actor whose independence as an actor 
is based upon the popularity of his art. 
There is no denying that he does much for 
the stage; he is alert and nervous, and in 
sympathy with comedy and tragedy in the 
old sense. Two of his successes have been 
in Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man” 
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and “The Devil’s Disciples,” but they have 
not left him with any of the Shaw feelings. 
In fact, we believe Mr. Mansfield deprecates 
this overdone tension of  self-analysis, 
called by the playwright dramatic psychol- 
ogy, and touching solely upon sex prob- 
lems. As for his latest attempt, he has 
turned to “Le Misanthrope,” Moliére’s most 
famous comedy, which affords him a thor- 
oughly congenial réle. He has himself 
touched the weak spot in present drama 
conditions when he says: “The dearth of 
playwrights is to-day our great trouble. We 
are willing to do, but we have nothing to do 
it with. We would like to act, but there is 
little to act. You want to go to see Shake- 
speare, but only in spots; only now and 
then; only spasmodically. You won't go to 
see a great play of Shakespeare unless the 
earnings of a lifetime are spent on its pres- 
entation.” Mr. Mansfield rightly com- 
plains that there is a lack of -interest on 
the part of men of letters in the production 
of stage literature, and he makes an appeal 
“to the rising generation to devote their 
minds to the writing of great plays,” add- 
ing earnestly, yet with a flash of humor, 
“T think it is a worthy task.” 





Photograph by Vander Weyde 
SETH BULLOCK 
President Roosevelt's Cowboy Friend 


ETH Bullock, who led the cowboy con- 

tingent in the parade at the inauguration 
of President Roosevelt last March, and who 
afterward made public his unfavorable opin- 
ion of the people of New York City as he 
saw them, is a well-known character in the 
west, particularly in the Black Hills. He is 
chief forest ranger in that district and a 
valued employe of the Interior Department. 
He was the first marshal of Deadwood, and 
he is reputed to be as handy with his gun as 
he is with his speech. Thirty years ago he 
maintained order in Deadwood when it was 
thought impossible to keep “bad men” down. 
When Mr. Roosevelt campaigned in the 
Black Hills in 1900 Bullock heard that 
there would be an attempt made to interrupt 
the speaker. He sat on the platform with 
a six-shooter in his hand, and Mr. Roosevelt 
was listened to with breathless interest. Mr. 
Bullock was disgusted at the treatment of 
women by men, which he saw in the east, 
and says such rudeness would be impossible 
in Deadwood. Men who have visited both 
sections admit there is some truth in this. 


F the true pioneer quality was Mrs. 

Jane Lathrop Stanford, widow of Le- 
land Stanford, who came to her death at 
Honolulu under circumstances tragic and 
mysterious. She had fortitude, persever- 
ance, imagination and loyalty to a_ high 
degree, and the story of her fidelity to the 
university which embodied the highest aspi- 
ration of herself and of her husband is one 
of lofty dignity. Coming to California with 
her husband, young, poor and unknown, she 
saw the man at her side seize the chances 
which offered at that time to men of char- 
acter and initiative and rise to be the gov- 
ernor of the state and the leading spirit 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. The sorrow 
of their lives was the loss of their son, and 
in the acute grief that followed this disaster 
a vision came to the man—the vision of his 
millions turned to the service of young man- 
hood. He acted upon this great dream of 
the night, and built the Leland Stanford 
University, endowing it so well that it might 
command the services of excellent educators 
and avail itself of the best apparatus for 
the furtherance of its scientific studies. 
When Mr. Stanford died, however, it was 
found that his property was involved in liti- 
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gation. Then Mrs. Stanford arose to the 
exigencies of the situation and denied her- 
self every luxury in order that the doors of 
the university might be kept open. She saw 
that her husband’s bequest was honored, 
although to achieve this meant a law suit 
with no less an opponent than the govern- 
ment of the United States. This bequest 
had been for two million five hundred 
thousand dollars, and to this Mrs. Stanford 
added, in 1897, her San Francisco residence, 
valued at one million dollars. Four years 
later she deeded the greater part of her es- 
tate, valued at thirty million dollars, to the 
institution—an estate which had increased 
enormously under her management and by 
her investments. She had her well-defined 
ideas as to what should and what should not 
be taught in the university, being a con- 
servative in matters sociologic and philo- 
sophic, and her firm insistence upon a policy 
brought her now and again into warm con- 
flict with certain members of the faculty. 

Every evidence of respect and esteem was 
shown when the news of her sudden taking 
off was brought over seas. The legislature 
adjourned out of respect to her memory; 
her body was brought to the university to 
be buried with honors and eulogies, and east 
and west tribute was paid to her abnegating 
life, and to her faithfulness to the great 
idea which set her and her husband apart 
from the millionaires whom the circum- 
stances of the opening west had enriched. 


LICE Hegan Rice is one of those per- 

sons who writes because she likes to tell 
a story. She has served no apprenticeship 
in the art and has, probably, no theories 
about how to make a short story. She sim- 
ply “takes her pen in hand” with the re- 
sult that a “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” or a “Sandy” appears to entertain 
her readers. “Sandy” is her latest book, 
and it is charming. Few readers, having 
lifted it, will be prepared to put it down 
till the last paragraph has been perused. 
It is the story of a little Irish boy, who, 
orphaned, decides to become an American. 
He is an utterly lovable little rapscallion, 
who has a knack for getting in trouble and 
a genius for getting out of it. Mrs. Rice’s 
reputation will receive a fine impetus from 
this delightful little story. 





JOHN CORBIN 
Dramatic Critic New York 7imes 


ARY Holland Kinkaid wrote some time 

ago an idyllic and charming novel 
entitled ““Walda,” the scene of which was 
laid in Iowa, and the characters of which 
were members of the Amana community. 
This interesting and successful society of 
German religionists of communistic prin- 
ciples has been astonishingly successful in 
its manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises, and has amassed five million dol- 
lars. But discontents have arisen among 
the young people, who have grown weary 
of the restrictions of the community life 
and who revolt from the close scrutiny 
turned upon individuals, and the disapproval 
with which marriage is regarded. A.disso- 
lution of the community is contemplated, 
and it is not at all unlikely that Mrs. Kin- 
kaid perceived the precise danger which has 
overthrown the society when she made her 
Walda the martyr to love that she was. 
Men and women of a society may be as re- 
ligious, as brotherly, as industrious as human 
beings are capable of being, but if they are 
restrained from following their inclinations 
in the great and fundamental matter of se- 
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lecting the husband or wife of their prefer- 
ence, there is sure to be failure. The one 
ideal for any organization, or common- 
wealth, that must march at the head of all 
other purposes, is liberty. It is a good thing 
that the Amana community is to exist no 
more, though there was much happiness and 
peace, economy and order within its ranks. 
There was good craftsmanship, too, and 
perfect honesty. But all these things to- 
gether will not spell Liberty. 


NNA Farwell De Koven, the brilliant 
wife of Reginald De Koven, the com- 
poser, though she makes Washington her 
home, was born in Chicago, her family, the 
Farwells, being among the pioneers of that 
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city. Her father, the late Charles B. Far- 
well, was United States senator from IIli- 
nois at one time, and it was his residence in 
Washington during his official life, that 
drew his daughter and her talented hus- 
band to make the Capital their home. Mrs. 
De Koven was educated at Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, and even as a girl showed signs 
which pointed to a brilliant future. She has 
done magazine work of an exceptionally 
clever sort, and has frankly shown herself 
to be desirous of celebrity of a kind other 
than that arising from fortunate birth, mar- 
riage with a successful man and _ social 
prominence. Her books are “A Sawdust 
Doll” and “By the Waters of Babylon,” 
two novels, and a translation of Loti’s “An 
Iceland Fisherwoman.” It has been regret- 
ted by Mrs. De Koven’s friends that she has 
not written more industriously, for her vi- 
vacity is undeniable, and she has her own 
way of looking at things. 


HE Dial, that conservative critical jour- 

nal, has entered upon the second quar- 
ter-century of its existence. Founded in 
1880, the paper was issued monthly until 
1902, since which time it has appeared as 
a semi-monthly. From the beginning its 
policy has been directed without interrup- 
tion by its present editor and chief owner, 
Mr. Francis F. Browne. The Dial bears 
the distinction of being the only journal 
published in America to-day which is en- 
tirely given up to the criticism of current 
literature. It is generally conceded that 
The Dial speaks with authority upon crit- 
ical matters. It is conservative, but this 
tendency has never gone so far as to make 
The Dial reluctant to accord praise to the 
unknown author. Its standard is high, but 
it is of a catholic character, and the staff 
of critics engaged upon the periodical have, 
evidently, reached the place where they are 
able to judge of a literary product of an 
author by other means than their individual 
preferences. 


NE can not but smile over a theater 
notice which reads that such and such 
a play was built for enjoyment; it expresses 
so naively the truth about many of the 
meaningless plays with which we are sated. 
There is a certain force and distinctiveness 























about Zangwill the author, that makes it 
disappointing to find him settling into the 
general run of colorless playwrights. Take 
Eleanor Robson from “Merely Mary Ann” 
and the originality of spirit dies out after 
the first act, when the little slavey gets her 
millions; examine “The Serio-Comic Gov- 
erness” and the vaudeville isolation of its 
scenes will become evident. And now we 
have “Jinny, the Carrier,” a rural drama, 
before the days of bicycles and postal de- 
livery. As a playwright, Zangwill has his 
mannerisms; his humor takes the form of 
punning; his sentiment is sentimental, since 
it is evident before it is actually in evidence. 
His characters, which in his stories might 
have shown interesting development, drag 
down the acticn by ceaseless talk; his cli- 
maxes are forced,—even lacking in origi- 
nality. All these traits are prominent in 
“Jinny.” The hero is a man who sets up 
a stage coach in competition with the girl’s 
business; and when the mischief is done, he 
finds that he has fallen in love with her. 
The plot sinks into farce, simply because 
Zangwill built his play without a pattern 
for Miss Annie Russell, and now, perhaps, 


MRS. ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


he is a disappointed maker, since it does not 
seem to fit. 


Ben announcement of a book of legends, 
stories and verses of India, by Willimina 
L. Armstrong, aroused interest in those who 
have known the remarkable abilities of Miss 
Armstrong as a verbal teller of tales. “In- 
cense of Sandalwood” is the title of the 
book, which is illustrated, and which, it .is 
said, is written in the curious figurative 
phraseology of India. 

It is easy to believe that this is the case. 
Miss Armstrong is an instance not so un- 
heard of, of a person who, having been born 
in one country, adopts another. Americans 
are accustomed to this phenomenon, and have 
witnessed hundreds of cases in which for- 
eign-born men and women become not only 
legally, but in spirit and in truth, Ameri- 
cans. What they are less accustomed to, is 
the adoption by an American of the spirit 
and customs of another land. This, however, 
is what has occurred to Miss Armstrong. 
Going to India at an early age in the com- 
pany of her sister, who was a medical mis- 
sionary, Miss Armstrong became enamored 
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of India. Its mysticism, its ancient ro- 
mance, its tense retrospection, its occultism 
appealed to her. She heard the temple bells 
a-ringing and she has heard nothing else. 
She studied the languages and dialects of 
India, was made a member of a certain oc- 
cult society and sucked the musky romance 
of its garden of songs into her soul. 

A sunstroke shattered her health and 
obliged her to return to her native land, 
where she has been sufficiently ill at ease. 
Her story-telling in drawing-rooms and at 
select clubs has given her a certain celebrity. 
On such occasions she appears in costume, 
and in the draping and tying of oriental 
draperies, according to immemorial custom, 
she has shown a peculiar facility. From the 
close head-cloth, Miss Armstrong’s small, 
pallid, almost hypnotic face, looks out upon 
her audience, to fascinate or to repel, ac- 
cording. to the temperament of the listener. 
A voice.of singular monotony, low, yet pene- 
trating, was the medium for the curious, rich 
and unforgetable tales which Miss Arm- 
strong told. At first it seemed doubtful that 
a voice so whining, a face so like that of a 
sad Pierrot, could hold the audience. But 
the compelling art of the story-teller was 
hers. Limpid English, facile and exquisite, 
was the vehicle by which old tales, gorgeous 
with imagery as a Cashmere shawl with 
embroidery, were spread out in all their curi- 
ous charm. If Miss Armstrong has conveyed 
even a modicum of this fascination in her 
“Incense of Sandalwood,” the book will win 
its way to high favor. 


— was held, recently, in Boston, a 
conference to consider how a greater 
number of young men could be induced to 
enter the ministry. Two bishops, five heads 
of theological schools and colleges, and 
clergymen, editors and other persons defen- 
sive of the life theological, discoursed free- 
ly upon this question. Their admission was 
that few men of fine quality entered the 
theological seminaries—there were men 
enough, but not men of strong character, 
high birth, cultivated manners and moving 
ideas. And they wondered why—or per- 
haps they really knew why. It is certain 
that the fathers and mothers of honest- 
minded, well-trained sons know why. They 
are not willing to have their boys go into a 


trap—a mental clamp—which, once these 
sons have undergone ordination at the hands 
of a bishop, will shut them in with one set 
of non-expansive ideas. The truth is, the- 
ology can no longer assert and maintain its 
authority. It is not that the world is not 
religious, or that men and women do not 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. It 
is that the formula of the church, though it 
be reiterated ceaselessly, will not convince 
in an age when investigation is the very 
breath of things. To go so far and no far- 
ther is out of keeping with the time that 
intellectually, as in all other ways, urges 
exploration, evolution, development, and a 
courageous iconoclasm. Useless, cluttering, 
hindering things have to go; and any ideas 
that stand in the way of the nobler forms of 
individualism are swept aside. The preach- 
er of the present day must deal with the 
individual, not with creeds, if he is to hope 
for influence. It is a non-conforming, albeit 
an aspiring time, and young men who wish 
to be true to themselves must run the risk 
of becoming hypocrites or of suffering ex- 
communication at the hands of pompous, 
orthodox inquisitors, if they would under- 
take the responsibilities of the ministry. 
The contract which a clergyman must make 
has too many specifications in it for the man 
who would stand unafraid before his own 
soul. It is not the lack of religion, but 
rather the existence of it in the hearts of 
sincere and finely nurtured young men that 
restrains them from entering the pulpit. 


M Jusserand, whom the French Repub- 
¢ lic has honored us by sending here 
as ambassador, is, as most of our readers 
are probably aware, not merely an experi- 
enced diplomat, but a man of scholarship 
as well. He is an author writing upon crit- 
ical matters with discernment and conviction. 
His latest work is a “Literary History of 
the English People,” the second volume of 
which has made its appearance from the 
press of Firmin-Didot. 


a AMUSE. Pierpont Langley, the eminent 
astronomer and physicist, has been sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution for 
nearly twenty vears. He was born in Rox- 
bury, Mass., in 1834, and was graduated 
from the Boston High School, after which 
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PROFESSOR S. P. LANGLEY 


Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and Air-ship Inventor 


he practised architecture and civil engineer- 
ing, and was assistant in the Harvard ob- 
servatory in 1865. Later he was assistant 
professor of mathematics at the United 
States Naval Academy, director of the Al- 
legheny observatory in 1867, where he 
founded the system of railway time service 
from observations which have since become 
general. There, too, he devised the bolom- 
eter and other apparatus. In 1881 he or- 
ganized the expedition to Mount Whitney, 
where he re-established the color constant, 


and discovered an entirely unsuspected ex- 
tension of the invisible solar spectrum. In 
later years he has devoted much time to ex- 
periments in aerial flight. He established 
an astrological observatory and national 
zoological park at Washington. He has 
been honored with degrees by Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, the Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Wisconsin and 
many other institutions. He is a corre- 
spondent of the Institute of France, and 
foreign member of the Royal Society of 
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London, Royal Society of Edinburgh, Ac- 
cademia dei Lincei, Rome, and _ several 
American societies. The Janssen medal of 
the Institute of France was awarded him, 
the Rumford medal of the Royal Society 
and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the Henry Draper medal of the 
National Academy of Sciences and others. 
Among his books are “The New Astron- 
omy,” “Researches on Solar Heat,” “Ex- 
periments in Aerodynamic,” “Internal Work 
of the Wind,” etc. He lives at the Metro- 
politan Club, Washington. 


RANCIS Lewis Wellman, the author of 

“The Art of Cross-Examination,” a 
work which has already gone into several 
editions in two years, was born in Brookline, 
Mass., in 1854, and graduated from Har- 
vard college in 1876, and from the Har- 
vard Law School two years later. He re- 
mained in the school for four years as a 
tutor and professor, but went to New York 
in 1883 and was admitted to the bar. For 


seven years he was assistant to the corpora- 
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tion counsel, and conducted the leading 
cases in which the City of New York was 
defendant. In 1890 he was appointed as- 
sistant district attorney and handled such 
important cases as the prosecution of Car- 
lyle Harris, Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Meyer. 
For ten years he has been a member of the 
firm of Wellman and Gooch, chief counsel 
for the Metropolitan Street Railway Sys- 
tem. His wife is Emma Juch, the well- 
known opera singer. 


HERE has never been a time in the his- 

tory of the drama when there were not 
those who, having gone to the theater, have 
come away with the idea that they could 
make it better. Criticism is supposed to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, for the 
audience, playwright and actor; but the 
desire for reform in theater conditions has, 
within recent years, manifested itself 
through bands of theorists who have formed 
societies for the uplifting of the stage. 
Such efforts are of interest, chiefly because 
of the people they attract, people whom the 
theater, as an existing institution, would 
like to reach. Charles Sprague Smith, au- 
thor of “Barbizon Days,” and director of 
the New York People’s Institute, ap- 
proaches the subject from a purely practi- 
cal viewpoint; he would place desirable 
plays within reach of the masses, and espe- 
cially of school children, by so reducing the 
prices on certain days, as to make it possible 
for them to purchase seats. He gave, last 
year, several successful matinées, when Ben 
Greet and Edith Wynne Matthison appeared 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” before a ju- 
venile audience, which appreciated what it 
got, and yet paid but twenty-five cents for 
it; so with those people, living in the crowd- 
ed quarters of a large city, who, as part 
of an audience, are keen to beauty and re- 
sponsive to thought. This year Mr. Smith 
has advanced still further; he has arranged 
with certain companies to meet him half 
way, and to reserve for him, at times, a 
number of seats in different parts of the 
theater, to dispose of at nominal cost. He 
is wise in seeking co-operation from the 
best that is at present on our stage; he 
has his audience—and when a_ People’s 
Theater comes, by his judicious advances, 
he will have the good will of the recog- 
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nized manager and the actor. More im- 
petuous and sweeping is the Progressive 
Stage Society, of which Mrs. Richard Hovey 
is a prominent member. This company of 
revolutionary enthusiasts claim that labor 
—meaning the ideals, the aspirations, and 
the tragedies of the working man—is not, 
as it should be, portrayed upon the boards; 
they would confine themselves to a specics 
of drama found in the propaganda speeches 
of the second part of Bjérnson’s “Beyond 
Human Power,” which they presented for 
the first time in America, or to the com- 
pact somberness in Ibsen’s “An Enemy of 
the People,” or to the glorification of trades 
unionism, as in a home-made drama, “The 
Scab,” which is from the pen of Elsa Bar- 
ker. By their own declaration they would 
satisfy a taste, and this does not mean 
pioneer work in improving the drama in 
general. In its incipiency the idea ap- 
peared a wise one; the people would truly 
like to see plays dealing with the laborer’s 
welfare, but widespread sympathy will not 
come through open antagonism and defi- 
ance; nor through a denial of whatever 
good there may be in present social condi- 
tions. Bernard Shaw is wise in laughing 
at our foibles rather than in growling all 
the time in a vicious manner. Finally, there 
is the National Art Theater Society, with 
its president, Joseph I. C. Clarke, the play- 
wright, who has but recently completed a 
dramatization of General Lew Wallace’s 
“Prince of India.” It has more than once 
been said that a National Theater can not 
be set up over night; the accomplishment 
preconditions a growth of ideas. The Co- 
médie Francaise stretches back to Moliére’s 
day; it has grown with the nation; the 
American Comédie must do the same. But 
while initial steps are being taken, Mr. 
Clarke is wise in not saying much until 
something can actually be done. 


OHN Roll McLean, as owner of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, is one of the most 
prominent journalists in the country, for 
his journal is one of the most aggressive. 
He was born in that city in 1848, and is a 
graduate of Harvard. The Enquirer was 
owned in part by his father, Washington 
McLean, and the son bought his father’s in- 
terest, and finally acquired complete owner- 
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ship of the property. The Enquirer is a 
peculiar product of American journalism, 
and there is nothing quite like it anywhere 
else in the country. McLean’s ideas are 
stamped on every page, and to a certain ex- 
tent they have influenced all the newspapers 
of the state. The editor and publisher is 
high in the councils of the Democratic 
party, and at one time ran for governor of 
Ohio, but was defeated. He has homes in 
Cincinnati and Washington, but spends 
most of his time in the latter city, where his 
sister, who married Admiral Dewey, also 
lives. 


ips constant cry of the average Ameri- 
can is that he has no time to read. He 
gulps his newspaper like a literary ana- 
conda, and leaves the books to his wife and 
children. Once in a while he nibbles at a 
novel, but he seldom finishes it. The news- 
paper style has spoiled him for anything 
the length of the novel. And so accustomed 
to brevity and condensed ideas do some men 
become that they do not even read their 
papers, but content themselves with the 
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headlines. Readers addicted to this light- 
ning process will be interested in a move- 
ment which began a dozen years ago to 
condense the English classics. As the result 
of the labors of a group of up-and-coming 
editors, it is now possible to have “Clarissa 
Harlowe,” “Tom Jones,’ and Boswei!’s 
“Life of Johnson” each in one volume. 
Busy men may also read “Ten Thousand a 
Year” condensed as to matter and title as 
“Tittlebat Titmouse.” They can _ have 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and “Robinson Crusoe” 
neatly chopped down by an accomplished 
butcher, so that each may be read in the 
compass of three or four hundred pages. 
The bible, expurgated and compressed, may 
now be purchased, and even two hundred 
years ago Shakespeare’s “‘beauties” were ex- 
tracted from the valueless context by Mr. 
Dodd. Mr. S. R. Crockett, finding children 
who would not read Scott, has rewritten the 
work of the “Wizard of the North” into 
his own language and successfully squeezed 
all the charm and romance out of the tales. 
We have it on good authority that huge 
cider-presses and cotton-gins are being in- 
stalled in certain large publishing houses 
into which will be cast the old dramatic 
novels of Dickens and Thackeray, of 
George Eliot, of Meredith and Hardy, of 
Howells and James, of Washington Irving 
and Cooper, and out of which the master- 
pieces will come neatly compressed into thin 
duodecimos, “quick lunch” editions which 
may be read by the busiest men in one street 
car journey between their residences and 
their places of business. In these compress- 
ing processes all the “fine writing,” the de- 
scriptions, the delineations of character will 
be carefully extracted, leaving a residuum 
pale and innocuous, which may be taken 
without danger to any seminary for young 
ladies, and introduced without fear into the 
family circle. We may soon expect “The 
Best of Boccaccio” in this form, also “Puri- 
fied Plutarch,” “The Condensed Homet,” 
“Twenty Minutes with the AEneid,” “All of 
Dickens Worth While,’ “The Busyman’s 
Thackeray,” “Don Quixote” (quick order 
edition) and “Moments with the Masters.” 
There is no limit to the devolution, for the 
condensation can be still further condensed, 
then, as a last tribute to the rush of the age, 
a phonetic or shorthand code can abbrevi- 


ate yet more; and, finally, the cheese parer 
will lop off all but the title and table of con- 
tents. 


RIC Bates, author of “A Madcap 

Cruise,” a merry sea romance, is the 
only son of Arlo Bates, the poet, and of 
Harriet Vose Bates. His inheritance, it 
will be perceived, was destined to make hiin 
look with favorable regard upon the “habit 
of writing.” He is also in love with 
out-of-door sports, and for two summers he 
lived with his father on a yacht coasting 
along the Maine promontories. Two sum- 
mers he spent abroad, and last February 
left Boston—he being in his fourth year 
at Harvard—with the Pumpelly Archeo- 
logical Expedition for excavating ruins in 
Turkistan. The scenes of “A Madcap 


Cruise” are described by him at first hand. 


“(NLD Never-Let-Go Murray” was the 

soubriquet of Mr. John Wilson Mur- 
ray, chief of the Ontario detective service. 
During thirty years of complete concentra- 
tion upon his work he solved hundreds of 
murder mysteries, forgeries and robberies, 
and uncovered some of the most notable 
counterfeiting gangs in the world. He 
tracked criminals across two continents 
and fought desperate battles, which were 
battles to the death. The adventures of this 
remarkable detective have been published 
under the title, “Memoirs of a Great Detec- 
tive—Incidents in the Life of John Wilson 
Murray.” The tales told in the book are 
veracious, of course, yet as absorbing as 
those of Doyle or Gaboriau. 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has consented 

to place himself at the head of the 
American National Committee pledged to 
assist Germany, France and Italy and oth- 
er countries in furthering the work of ex- 
cavation at Herculaneum. Charles Wald- 
stein, vice-president of the Hellenic Society, 
asserts that here is the most promising field 
for future discoveries, and he expects to 
find within the rooms of the buried city the 
missing masterpieces of Greek and Roman 
literature, the poems of Sapho, the whole 
works of Menander, the missing tragedies 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides, 
and the lost books of Livy. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN HUNTING REGALIA 


Taken during his recent expedition to the Colorado mountains in search of grizzlies 
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ERTAIN articles on scientific subjects 

which have appeared in the London 
Academy and in this country in Harper's 
Magazine, as well as in other periodicals, 
have compelled the attention of thoughtful 
people and excited general interest. 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby, the author of these 
essays, has always lived in England. His 
wife is the e:cest daughter of Alice Mey- 
nell, the poet. He took his degree of M. D. 
in Edinburgh University, and won the prize 
given to the “most distinguished graduate 
of the year in medicine”—the result of five 
years’ continuous labor. He. has recently 
completed a book dealing with scientific 
questions of vital import, called “The 
Cycle of Life” Not the least interesting 
chapter is that in which he discusses “The 
Verdict of Science upon Alcohol.” Among 
other topics treated are “Japan and Chris- 
tianity,” “Suggestion and Hypnotism,” 
“The Evidence for Telepathy,” “Mar- 
riage, Multiplication and Morals,” “Some 
Urgent Points in Pedagogy,” “Is Man 
Alone,” etc. 


E have had occasion before to mention 

Miss Margaret Wycherly and her 
commendable efforts to familiarize Amer- 
icans with the acting possibilities of the 
Yeats drama. As a piece of poetry, “The 
Land of the Heart’s Desire” is fragile and 
beautiful; one would think that the essence 
of symbolism would be lost in an attempt 
to act the play; yet subtle significance sur- 
rounds the spoken word, and though lacking 
the grace of humor, Mr. Yeats obtains 
effects in legitimate dramatic ways. “The 
Hour Glass” shows the method, conscious 
or otherwise, of “Everyman”; “Cathleen ni 
Houlihan” reveals the poet as patriot. In 
general, Miss Wycherly’s experiment is 
stimulating; for Americans there is a cer- 
tain culture-value obtainable—but are we 
symbolists? The Transcendental movement 
of the Alcott group, with a claim upon Em- 
erson, might give us that title. But to-day, 
we move quickly, stirred by directness, and 
symbolism is not direct. We can not deny 
that in Mr. Yeats, the poet and dramatist 
are well blended. In his latest book, 
“Studies in Prose and Verse,” Mr. Arthur 
Symons claims for the Celtic poet this 
rare union. What we wish to emphasize 
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is that the admiration for these little 
dramas can not blind us to the fact that 
they can but have a sporadic appeal. 
In just such a way must the efforts of Miss 
Mabel Hay Barrows be considered. Her 
earnest desire to familiarize Americans 
with the Greek drama has fructified in her 
presentation of “Ajax” and her recent at- 
tempt to stage a number of Idyls by The- 
ocritus. To the student this is interesting; 
to the initiated, Miss Barrows undoubtedly 
brings atmosphere; the pastoral calmness 
immediately strikes the ear of any admirer 
of Wordsworth, but as dramatic attempts, 
novelty is their only interest for the aver- 
age audience. And is not our theater always 
to be encouraged by the average taste? 
These occasional performances have but 
one evident and commendable effect. They 
create a desire to know more about the lit- 
erature of which they stand as types. 


O dramatic criticisms exert much im- 

mediate influence? This question may 
be affirmatively answered by an example. 
On the opening night of Forbes Robert- 
son’s “Hamlet” there was but a handful in 
the audience, despite the incontestable opin- 
ion that the English actor was an unex- 
celled Dane of the present. The papers 
took the matter up on the morning after, 
entering, with sympathetic detail, into an 
analysis of Mr. Robertson’s subtle and in- 
tellectual development of the part, and they 
queried the taste of a people who would 
ignore such art. Thereafter, the house was 
jammed nightly. Over against this may 
be placed two contrary examples which 
answer the question negatively; the morn- 
ing after the production of Paul Potter’s 
“Nancy Stair,” which is the dramatization 
of a popular novel, and in which Mary 
Mannering plays the title réle, the critics 
condemned the inconsistencies of poor writ- 
ing, though they admitted the bright colors 
of the pictures; the public did not heed the 
papers. So, too, in another case. Frank 


Keenan was imbued with the idea that 
Americans should have a playhouse modeled 
along the lines of the Theatre Antoine, of 
Paris, where, of an evening, three or four 
one-act pieces could be seen; he drilled his 
company admirably, with himself at the 
head, and gave a clever adaptation of Poe’s 
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tale, “The System of Dr. Tarr and Mr. 
Fether,” done by Henry Tyrell and Arthur 
Hornblow, besides other attractive pieces. 
Despite Mr. Keenan’s earnest and vivid im- 
personations, despite the critics’ generous 
approval, the scheme failed because the pub- 
lic did not respond. One can not be blind 
to the influence of what might be termed 
the current critic, and if it is given him 
to write with the experience of William 
Winter, with the knowledge of Huneker, 
with the brilliancy of Shaw, or of his suc- 
cessor on the London Saturday Review, Max 
Beerbohm, then apart from his opinion and 
that of his reader, it matters not if they 
differ, just so the reader is entertained and 
in the least way instructed. The public is 
even itself critical of criticism, and each is, 
in part, a check upon the other, even, as 
together, they are responsible for dramatic 
conditions. 


S Mr. Howells in his prime chose to 
make the occult a subject for his half- 
satirical depiction, so Mr. Garland has 
chosen this theme for his latest novel, “The 
Tyranny of the Dark.” Like Mr. Howells, 
he has, in telling his story, subtly set him- 
self against the occult, and forced the 
reader—of course without any sort of 
preaching—to feel the folly and degener- 
acy of trying to establish relations between 
the living and the dead, or of scrutinizing 
the future or the things which are, appar- 
ently, meant to remain hidden. Viola Lam- 
bert is the heroine. She “belongs” out in 
the Rocky Mountains, and she is obsessed 
in an extraordinary way. Psychic seizures 
overtake her, making her clairvoyant. She 
fears this power, and strives to keep it in 
abeyance, but it threatens to dominate her. 
Dr. Serviss, expert chemist and biologist 
from the East, chancing upon her, loves 
her, but learning of her abnormal qualities, 
takes a train for the East, hoping to eradi- 
cate the memory of her from his life. 
Meanwhile, through the sympathy that a 
love for music establishes, Viola falls under 
the influence of the Rev. Dr. Clark, who 
cultivates her psychic powers, and tries to 
convince her that she has a work to do. He 
induces her to go to New York, and there 
Dr. Serviss again meets her, discovers that 
he loves her to such an extent that he must 
save her from herself, and opposes his in- 
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fluence to that of Clark. The conflict is a 
severe one, and concludes with the triumph 
of simple love and sane living. Many of 
the incidents are unusual in fiction, though 
it is easy to believe that Mr. Garland, in 
his experimental affiliation with societies 
given to investigating psychic demonstra- 
tions, has found the verification of his tale. 


EADERS who may not be able at first 

thought to place the name of William 
Cowper Prime will have a quick recollection 
of “I Go a-Fishing,” that little classic of 
out-door life, of which he was the author. 
Mr. Prime was, in New York, a well-known 
figure, a lawyer, an author and for a long 
time one of the editors and owners of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. Many of 
his contributions to this paper were after- 
ward published in book form in “Along 
New England Roads,” “Among the North- 
ern Hills” and other books. He also pub- 
lished “Boat Life in Egypt” and “Tent 
Life in the Holy Land,” these books being 
the happy outcome of journeys made with 
his wife and a few friends in the days when 
traveling in the east was a very different 
matter from what it is to-day. He was a 
collector of coins, medals, seals, and his 
New York home was a veritable museum 
of pottery. The past month has seen this 
interesting man taken, at an advanced age, 
from the paths which the living walk—paths 
which were, for him, made up largely of 
the publishing houses, the newspaper offices 
and the curio shops of New York. 


H Sovone Country Calendar is a new nature 
magazine issued from The Review of 
Reviews Book Company. It seems to have 
for its purpose not only the encouraging of 
sports and country life, but also the beauti- 
fying of country roads, fields and forests. 
The first issue shows a very good corps of 
contributors; and among the several depart- 
ments is one conducted by J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, president of the American Civic 
Association, which contains, in the present 
instance, an editorial revealing one of the 
chief aspirations of the new journal. He 
asks if we have, in our centuries of occu- 
pancy of America, made the country more 
beautiful, and replies to his own question 
thus: 

“The answer must be, honestly and sadly, 
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‘No!’ To find vast and general beauty, 
we must go to the parts of our great do- 
main yet untouched by civilization. The 
forests have retreated before man; many 
of the waterfalls are harnessed in sheer 
ugliness, and not even the crowning natural 
wonder of Niagara has escaped desecra- 
tion. We are rich, tremendously rich; we 
are great and strong and ‘strenuous’; we 
lead the world in work and wealth—and in 
ugliness! Our cities have been built to 
stay in, not to live in; our country-side has 
been ripped into hideousness; our high- 
ways are lined, not with God’s trees of 
shade and coolness, but with man’s pervert- 
ed trees of electric pole-lines, almost as 
hateful and hampering on country roads as 
on city streets.” 

And he proceeds to point out how lum- 
bermen, miners, road-makers, farmers and 
villagers have, each in their way, added to 
the destruction of natural beauty. Refer- 
ence is also made to the hope of the future 
and to the recently awakened anxiety upon 
the subject of public parks and preserves, 
and playgrounds. “I shall hope,” com- 
ments the editor, “to make plain the true 
economy of all this effort for beauty, and 
to prove that it is based on no less hard 
business reasons than on esthetics. I be- 
lieve that the return to conditions of natural 
attractiveness, as thoughtfully adapted to 
modern civilization, means a tremendous 
and real increase in national wealth.” 


~ is a pleasure now and then to take up 
a book in which there is nothing surpris- 
ing, nothing extraordinary, nothing out of 
the usual experience of plain, good, mod- 
erately fortunate men. Such a book is “An 
Old Man’s Idyl,” by Wolcott Johnson. It 
is the simple story of the life of a man who 
married the woman he loved, who had two 
daughters, an old, blind mother and a 
chance to make his quiet way in the world. 
He went to Europe once, and saw some of 
the beauty of the world, but after that he 
and his wife kept to their home, brought 
up their children with love and errors and 
hope, like the rest of us, and saw old age 
come on without finding a diminution of 
happiness in their hearts. The story is not 
an intellectual one. It is not an intense 
one. Tenderness and sanity, good will and 
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unaffected English make the progress of 
the recital agreeable and almost imper- 
ceptible. One does not realize that the tale 
is well begun, until it is finished—in which, 
as in many other ways, it is a true present- 
ment of life. It is a quiet story for a quiet 
hour, and seems, somehow, to fall like the 
gentle rain from heaven upon tired nerves 
and anxious minds. Mr. Johnson is to be 
congratulated upon the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of this unpretentious little volume. 


: >: George K. Morris, pastor of the Eu- 
clid Avenue Methodist Church of 
Cleveland, said, in a sermon the other day, 
that if it were decided that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
recent gift to the Congregationalists for 
their missions were rejected by them as 
“tainted” it would break Rockefeller’s heart 
and send him to his grave; and he remarked: 
“The best thing that can be said of Mr. 
Rockefeller is that the criticisms in the pa- 
pers lately have touched him to the heart. 
He no longer takes the same view of life. 
He does not go to the golf field. The golf 
sticks are idle. He has aged five years per- 
ceptibly since this controversy was started. 
I see great pathos in the situation.” 

Well, very likely there is pathos in the 
situation—pathos deeper even, than Dr. 
Morris found himself aware of. And the pa- 
thos is that, perhaps, at last, a shaft of light 
has reached through the heavy moral fog 
that obscures the way of Mr. Rockefeller 
and such men as he, and that he beholds, as 
in an accusing vision, some part of that great 
company of men whom he has broken and 
bowed, and of the women and children who 
have shared the fate of these men. His pol- 
icy is one characteristic of the age, and be- 
cause there are many of his powerful com- 
pany, and because their careers imply a cer- 
tain formidable ability, it has been easy for 
the offenders to condone their own offenses, 
and for other men to accept their justifica- 
tion. And their justification was success— 
the complex marvelous god the Americans 
worship. But now it comes about that Mr. 
Rockefeller begins to see. What if he 
should see utterly? What if, in these last 
years, he should have the splendid courage— 
as he has without question the great ability 
—to set the world an example of a vast 
reconstruction of business, an utter change 
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of commercial policy? It is too late to undo 
much that:has been done, but it is not too 
late to give to the world the uplifting spec- 
tacle of a man convicted of sin against his 
time. Something more than idle golf sticks 
must, however, be adduced as a sign of his 
grief, before our sympathies be extended. 
The position of Dr. Washington Gladden, 
in opposing the acceptance of money offered 
for religious purposes by the president of 
the Standard Oil Company, is denounced by 
many as sentimental. But if the time has 
come when Americans may not be sentiment- 
al, then, indeed, are they growing old, and 
the glory of their early dreams is sped. This 
is not, however, the case. America is called 
a commercial country. The Duke of Man- 
chester has just called it so, and he is in a 
position to know, for, without effort, he has 
come into the handling of an American for- 
tune. But in spite of the commercialism, 
deep ideality has always dwelt in the Amer- 
ican nature. By turns impertinent and shy, 
the American has demonstrated his shyness 
most often by concealing from view his love 
of beauty, of generosity, of magnanimity 
and devotion. As a Turk will not mention 
the women of his household, so an American 
will not refer to the disinterested and noble 
emotions which are his, but assumes a hard 
and practical front, all the more aggressive- 
ly sustained because he knows that at any 
moment his dreams and utter disinterested- 
ness may overtake him. Witness our con- 
duct toward Cuba. Witness our act in the 
matter of the indemnity extorted from 
China as redress for the Boxer massacres. 
“Take this great fortune, excellent China- 
men,” said the State Department, “and 
teach your people better manners. What 
you need is popular education. We can 
get along without your gold, though we 
have chosen to discipline you by extorting 
it. We return it to you, but must oversee 
the distribution of it. It must be expended 
for your humbler classes. They must be 
taught reading, writing, regard for life and 
property and a few other things.” There 
is no telling when a mood of almost divine 
benignity will seize upon Americans, They 
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like to be splendid. They have the imagi- 
nation for it, the kind impulse for it, and 
the dramatic instinct for it. So that, take 
the country “for and by,” it is inclined to 
stand by Dr. Gladden in his attitude that he 
does not wish the religious organization 
with which he is identified—the direct de- 
scendants of the Puritans—to seem to com- 
promise with the forces that are bringing 
indescribable sorrow and shame to the 
world at the present day. The money 
wrenched from humble men, accumulated 
at the expense of human independence and 
courage and personal right, can not well, 
he thinks, be blessed to the use of a mis- 
sionary society. He does not quite see how 
he is to help sad and broken men—and look 
them well in the soul’s eye—when his al- 
moner’s purse is fat with money filched, by 
modern, legal brigandage, from other sad 
and broken men. He has the courage to 
be a sentimentalist. Surface philosophy, 
offered readily on many sides, to reconcile 
him to the gift, has not sufficed for him. 
He has preferred to go to the root of 
things. He stands accused of thinking—a 
disarranging thing to do. He is one of the 
Americans not ashamed to confess to his 
ideality. Perhaps it is true that somewhere 
down in his long-hidden self, which was 
once devout and eager and fine, Mr. Rocke- 
feller discovers a wistfulness that disturbs 
his—golf! Perhaps he, too, wishes he 
might afford ideality; perhaps he is begin- 
ning to realize that it is a tremendously 
expensive thing, and that a man must pay 
for it with sacrifices, with love, with serv- 
ice, with rectitude, with brotherhood. If 
he has really begun to realize this, let us, 
after all, not regard him as pathetic. Let 
us congratulate him. He has a chance to 
be magnificent yet—but it will not be by 
the giving of gifts to universities, to mis- 
sionary societies, or to any other such con- 
cerns. It will be by the giving of himself 
to equitable business. What if, before he 
dies, he should earn the right to have Jacob 
Riis and Washington Gladden and Jane 
Addams take him by the hand and call him 
brother? 








THE DAY OF THE BLACK SHEEP 


By Frances Wilson 


of opinion, has his day sooner or later, 

and, whimsical though it may sound, 
the dog that is at present enjoying his brief 
eminence is the Black Sheep. Also from a 
literary standpoint, it transpires that the 
Black Sheep answered his master truly in 
the nursery rhyme with which we’re all fa- 
miliar. It has plenty of wool—i. e., copy. 

Hitherto the criminal has usually ap- 
peared in the world of fiction chiefly for the 
purpose of affording a foil for virtue, white 
being more impressive when set off by black. 
Authors admitted him into the charmed 
world, but not for himself. Every reader 
was in the secret that there were plenty of 
plain-clothes men about, that the villain 
couldn’t escape, but would eventually get his 
just deserts and vanish, leaving behind a 
few remarks to render the point of the moral 
incisive. He. was admitted—but only that 
the author might later on exercise the god- 
like privilege of banishing him into outer 
darkness—the meting out of justice being 
to the finite mind the most characteristic of 
divine attributes. 

Fiction, up to the time which even those 
of us who are not ashamed of our age can 
remember, was only an endless elabora- 
tion of the text “Be good and you will be 
happy.” Or, at least, the fiction that one 
was supposed to read, was, There were ex- 
ceptions, of course. Occasionally the off- 
spring of some more than commonly daring 
mind would clutch at—and secure—happi- 
ness, without fulfilling the time-honored 
conditions. Rochester finally got his Jane 
Eyre, and it was a brave thing for Char- 
lotte Bronté to give her to him. So brave, so 
unusual indeed, that she dared not do it un- 
qualifiedly. Her artistic conception was un- 
erring, the triumphant certainty of him 
could not but prevail. She saw that he sim- 
ply would and must win out, despite the un- 


F eten dog, according to the consensus 


written law that all villains and disorderly . 


persons found in the domains of fiction be 
frowned down, consigned to the abysses of 
undying remorse and frustrate hopes. So 


she threw a sop to conscience in the form of 
one of Rochester’s smoldering eyes and his 
right hand, if memory does not play me 
false. But the reader is not slow to divine 
why she gouged the poor fellow’s eye out— 
and he smiles—nay, grins!—at her furious 
atonement, her living sacrifice to “the god of 
things as they are”—or, rather, were. 

However, in the world of fiction, as else- 
where, the eternal law of change holds good. 
Nowadays, the villain not only escapes, but 
wonder of wonders !—he is become the au- 
thor’s darling. The old restrictions have 
fallen into abeyance and, with or without the 
consent of its people, the world of make- 
believe has the “open door.” 

Through it a strange crowd pours into 
that enchanted land—Robert Elsmere, John 
Ward and Barbara Deering—unlike and 
yet but diferent types of the abnormal 
nature that goads itself into a state of in- 
flammation, just for the excitement of the 
thing; little children—heard alas! rather 
more than thcy are seen—are there scruti- 
nized, analyzed and made to say and do 
things strange enough, God wot! 

The prowling four-footed things, too, 
have found the door. How plainly one sees 
them; pausing with forefoot uplifted in 
alert anticipation of the missile sped with in- 
hospitable intent, then advancing boldly and 
in increasing numbers, and strange, indeed, 
are the tales we hear of what goes on in the 
sealed darkness behind honest eyes of brown, 
or glittering, shifting ones of green and yel- 
low. 

And now through the unguarded portal 
comes the criminal, the Black Sheep; not 
with his guilt upon him as a fatal taint, as we 
were wont to have him in our stories, not for 
trial and sentence—far from it. He has 
learned a trick worth twice of that. His at- 
titude is Emersonian to a degree. He neither 
excuses, repents nor cringes; he simply scin- 
tillates, leaving, one fears, the good and 
moral heroes in bitter possession of the cyni- 
cism “Be good and you will be lonely.” 

He is the new note in fiction, this brilliant, 
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alluring unpunished criminal, and in his 
presence the decent and godly stand thrilled 
to the marrow by the exhilaration of crime, 
dazed and bewildered by the revelations of 
the literary flash-light. Personally, I confess 
that never, never would I have chosen the 
inglorious path of rectitude, had I known! 
Who wouldn’t be a Raffles or a Nance Olden 
—delightful pair who have so embellished, 
so touched and transformed the sordid vil- 
lainy of theft that the strictest moralist can 
see in it but a budding art at which he 
would fain try his hand! Who wouldn’t be 
the Winning Juggs—Juggs of “the perpet- 
ual astonishing blue eye in the black face”— 
Juggs, whose one fault lay in having a 
father who couldn’t appreciate a joke? 

There are people whose lack of imagina- 
tion renders life little more than a penal 
servitude. These Peter Bells of the world 
degrade existence. And in a like manner, 
one gleans from the new note, have certain 
other Peter Bells coarsened and debased the 
delicate art of thievery. From this, we take 
it, arises the latest shibboleth of the writer- 
folk—*“Crime for crime’s sake! Elevate the 
world of Graft!” 

It is almost amusing to remember the days 
when one would have shrunk from the idea 
of meeting the self-invited midnight caller, 
socially. Things are so different now! One 
yearns to meet a few burglars, to refresh 
the mind jaded by the platitudes of the law- 
abiding, with draughts of their sang-froid 
and savoir-faire! The bad ’uns—give us 
the bad ’uns with their smiling composure, 
ready invention and convulsing wit! 

In a recent issue of a leading magazine— 
one hopes the classification is correct; at 
any rate, the magazine costs twenty-five 
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cents—there appeared no less than three 
stories with criminals in the leading rdles. 
They were rather inspiring, too; fired the 
reader with a desire to leave his low-vaulted 
past, get out into the world and do some- 
thing original and taking. In two of the 
cases they—the interesting criminals—lived 
happy enough ever after, incurring nothing 
serious in the way of retribution, while the 
third may have committed suicide—but did 
it exultingly. 

How this change has come about is a puz- 
zle not yet to be answered. But in connec- 
tion with it, a homing thought in the way of 
a memory comes to me. Talking to a young 
woman fresh from Wellesley, some fifteen 
years ago, the recurrence of the adjective 
“complex” in her conversation was startling. 
By close attention I learned that in order to 
deserve the chrism of complexity, one must 
have a dash of viciousness, of badness. Not 
to be complex, it seemed, was to be cast out 
and, therefore, though hideously aware of 
my own uncompromising clarity of motive, I 
looked unutterable villainies and assumed 
the vice though I had it not. 

And now my thoughts hark back to that 
old friend—sometime married to a man suf- 
ficiently complex, let us hope, to render life 
interesting—and I wonder if the criminal in 
literature is the outcome of the craving for 
complexity ? 

Be that as it may, it is obvious that the 
day of the Black Sheep has dawned,—that 
one need no longer spread the skirts of truth 
to conceal this interesting member of the 
family, but may display him proudly along 
with the heirlooms, the old miniatures, the 
claw-footed furniture, the gold buckles and 
the Watteau fans. 
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LONGFELLOW 
By Bliss Carman 


literary treasure lent to me by that de- 
lightful book-lover, Mr. Irving Way. It 
is a first edition of Arnold’s volume of se- 
lections from Wordsworth in the Golden 
Treasury Series, and bears the inscription 


; HAVE just been holding in my hands a 


To Mima Quillinan— 
from her affectionate friend 
Matthew Arnold. 
Septber. 7th 1879. 


To sincere lovers of poetry it is a book 
that must have a very great quickening in- 
terest; to many of our generation who owe 
to Arnold so much of their training in the 
valuation of literature, it must certainly ap- 
peal in no ordinary degree. Not since I 
picked up Emerson’s copy of Arnold’s own 
poems, as a visitor in that well beloved 
Concord study nearly a score of years ago, 
have I turned the leaves of any book with a 
feeling so near to veneration. For Arnold 
must always evoke, from me at least, that 
emotion of loving gratitude which only 
one’s parents and most intimate teachers 
can call forth. 


Now as I read again this incomparable 
preface, so lucid, so sound, so graceful, so 
courteous, yet so just, so penetrating and 
inflexible in the search for truth, I am re- 
minded once more, as I have been reminded 
how often, of our standing obligation to the 
best in literature and in life. As a friend of 
mine is always saying, “Only the best is 
good enough!” It is the glory of Arnold’s 
criticism that he makes us realize this obli- 
gation, this opportunity, and helps us to a 
temper of quiet sanity, neither censorious 
nor exuberant, in which we can best enjoy 
what is true and ennobling in letters. If 
only we could keep that temper, that habit 
of serenity and justness, unimpaired for a 
single day, how much we should gain in 
power and happiness! 

It is hardly within the capacity of any 
living critic, certainly it is not within mine, 
to write of poetry as Arnold did. It would 
be folly to try. But when we do our best 
to look at the work of any poet candidly and 
judge it fairly, with sympathy yet without 
heat, we cannot but follow Arnold’s ex- 
ample and precept. In this introduction of 
his to Wordsworth’s poetry, so invaluable 
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an aid to the appreciation of that great 


Englishman, and indeed so reliable an as-- 


sistance to the study of all poetry, there are 
several remarks which I think ought par- 
ticularly to help us in estimating the poetry 
of Longfellow. 

“Wordsworth,” Arnold says, “composed 
verses during a space of some sixty years; 
and it is not much of an exaggeration to say 
that within one single decade of those years, 
between 1798 and 1808, almost all of his 
really first-rate work was produced. A mass 
of inferior work remains, work done before 
and after this golden prime, imbedding the 
first-rate work and clogging it, obstructing 
our approach to it, chilling, not unfre- 
quently, the high-wrought mood with which 
we leave it. To be recognized far and wide 
as a great poet, to be possible and receiv- 
able as a classic, Wordsworth needs to be 
relieved of a great deal of the poetical bag- 
gage which now encumbers him.” 

This is true of other poets, as well as of 
Wordsworth. It is not true of Longfellow, 
however. Few poets who have written so 
much have maintained a more even level of 
achievement. While comparatively few of 
his poems, perhaps, approach the highest 
reach of poetry, very few of them could be 
discarded from the whole body of his work 
without some loss to his fame. Partly by 
reason of his exquisite artistic sense, partly 
by his academic training and cultivated ap- 
preciation of literary values and propor- 
tions, and partly, I dare say, by a certain 
strain of gracious humor in his character, 
he was saved from falling into such utter 
banalities as dear old Wordsworth was 
capable of. He seems to have had one of 
those finely poised natures, not common 
among artists and poets, in which the in- 
spirational and the rational faculties are 
pretty evenly balanced. If he never rose to 
sublime heights of enraptured expression, 
under the divine irresponsible possession of 
the Muse, he never sank to absurdities below 
the approval of sober reason. He may not 
have been capable of lyrics like “I wan- 
flered lonely as a cloud,” and “My heart 
leaps up when I behold,” and “I heard a 
thousand blended notes,” but neither, on the 
other hand, could he ever have been capable 
of many a dreary passage in many a for- 
gotten poem of Wordsworth’s. 


It is easy to forgive a great poet his un- 
happy departure from the broad highways 
of sane and reasonable utterance into the 
wilderness of platitude. For we perceive, 
as in the case of Wordsworth, the intensity 
of purpose to which they are due. We be- 
hold him in fancy, a rapt prophetic figure, 
possessed by the glory of a theme, blinded 
by the splendor of his own vision, and so 
unregardful of the obvious dictates of com- 
mon sense that he must often stumble on his 
solitary way into pitfalls of bathos and 
quagmires of the commonplace. Sorry as is 
his plight on these occasions, there must 
always be something to arouse our sym- 
pathy as well as our mirth at the situation. 
Is it not this very unworldliness, this lack of 
the restraining influence of prudent judg- 
ment, this quixotic pursuit of the will-o’- 
the-wisp of the imagination, that enables 
him at other times to scale the lofty peaks 
of wisdom which environ life, and to bring 
us wondrous reports therefrom? It is not 
the cautious, but the daring, who fall—and 
attain. We overlook in many a great poet 
long and tedious passages of prosy vapidity 
or superfluous philosophising for the com- 
pensation of a few golden words of mem- 
orable significance, a few lines of haunting 
and inescapable poetry. We must do so in 
Wordsworth, we must do so in Whitman, we 
must even do so, I fear, in Browning. The 
poets like Gray and Keats and Rossetti and 
Arnold and Emerson, who need no such ex- 
cision are few indeed. They are the rare 
masters of song, endowed with a less facile 
but more exact and scrupulous genius of ex- 
pression. As they are too fastidious to be 
lavish, so they are too sensitive and of too 
fine a taste to blunder. 

To neither of these classes does Long- 
fellow belong. He is neither a prolific but 
uneven poet like Wordsworth, nor a surer, 
more infallible, though less affluent poet 
like Rossetti. He is rather like Scott and 
Tennyson in this respect, maintaining an 
even tenor of utterance with unfailing and 
sober taste, neither frenzied with inspira- 
tion, nor futile for the lack of it. Not that 
I mean to assert that Longfellow is a 
greater or less poet than any of those here 
named. In matters of criticism we may 
make comparisons to advantage sometimes, 
if they help us at all to clarify our own 
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ideas and to come at a just appreciation of 
the subject under consideration. It is hardly 
ever profitable to seek to establish the su- 
periority of one great artist over another. 
That is a decision which time will manage 
for us very well. The great thing for us is 
to be sure to get the best out of his work 
and take it home to ourselves, 

To mention Longfellow in the same sen- 
tence with Tennyson, therefore, need not 
imply any superiority of one or the other. 
TLey are comparable in the exquisite art- 
istry of their work and in the tenor of their 
lives. Both were gentle-born; both were 
college-bred; both were happy in their lives, 
' their friends, their homes; both were per- 
mitted by fortune to be exempt from pov- 
erty and the distressful cares which have 
harassed so many poets and dissipated their 
powers; both were serene and moderate gen- 
tlemen greatly and widely beloved; and 
both had long unbroken careers of worldly 
and artistic prosperity crowned at last with 
memorials in the great English Abbey. 
However they may have differed in temper- 
ament and mental equipment, the outward 
similarity of their surroundings may have 
had something to do with producing this 
common trait in their work,—its scrupulous 
artistic perfection. For it may be said of 
them both that their glory depends on the 
mass of their poetical achievement,—a large 
body of work of uniform excellence. I dare 
say I could be taken to task for emphasiz- 
ing this similarity, and I dare say there are 
admirers of the great Laureate who would 
insist on his complete superiority to our 
American. If so, they must afford to be 
generous; for Longfellow certainly did 
much the same service for poetry in Amer- 
ica that Tennyson did in England. He 
filled the public eye; he satisfied the popu- 
lar conception of what a poet ought to do; 
he maintained the prestige of poetry unim- 
paired; he carried its traditions and exem- 
plified its worth in the sentiment of his 
country. In the day of small beginnings he 
not only made a place and name for him- 
self in his own land, but filled the world 
with his fame. 

I must return to Arnold’s introduction to 
Wordsworth for another suggestion that 
will serve as well in thinking of Longfellow 
and his poetry. It is this significant pass- 
age: 


“It is important, therefore, to hold fast 
to this: that poetry is at bottom a criticism 
of life; that the greatness of a poet lies in 
his powerful and beautiful application of 
ideas to life,—to the question: How to live. 
Morals are often treated in a narrow and 
false fashion, they are bound up with sys- 
tems of thought and belief which have had 
their day, they are fallen into the hands of 
pedants and professional dealers, they grow 
tiresome to some of us. We find attraction 
at times even in a poetry of revolt against 
them ;—or we find attractions in a poetry 
indifferent to them, in a poetry where the 
contents may be what they will, but where 
the form is studied and exquisite. We de- 
lude ourselves in either case; and the best 
cure for our delusion is to let our minds rest 
upon that great and inexhaustible word life, 
until we learn to enter into its meaning. A 
poetry of revolt against moral ideas is a 
poetry of revolt against life; a poetry of in- 
difference to moral ideas is a poetry of in- 
difference towards life.” 

He then goes on to remark how English 
poetry has been chiefly notable for the suc- 
cess with which it has dealt with life, and 
how Wordsworth’s particular glory is that 
he has dealt with it so powerfully. I fancy 
that is also true both of Tennyson and 
Longfellow. They were both thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in moral ideas and in getting these 
ideas expressed in their poetry. Not that 
either one of them was specially devoted to 
any pronounced or definite system or code. 
But a profound sentiment for morality, for 
the ethical opportunity of life, possessed 
them. Not a poem in their pages but has 
some bearing on that difficult question, How 
to live. In this regard, of course, they are 
brothers of Wordsworth, yes and of Whit- 
man and Emerson and Browning also. It is 
impossible to imagine any of these great 
poets writing a poem that should be beau- 
tiful but without spiritual significance. 

Longfellow, then, was not merely nor 
even primarily an artist in words. He was a 
man of deep and serious convictions and 
feelings, beholding the varied pageant of 
life, and desiring to give utterance to his 
thoughts about it. That he should have been 
able to give his thoughts a finished and beau- 
tiful verbal form, was a subsidiary gift. He 
was an artist to the tips of his fingers, as 
has been said of him, but he was first a poet 
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—since there is no other term to use. It is 
impossible to read a page of Longfellow 
without feeling this moral force. It is not 
only evident in his obviously spiritual poems 
like “The Psalm of Life,” but is present in 
all of his poems. It is the main theme every- 
where. You perceive that the main business 
of his endeavor is not the creation of a mere 
illusion, however beautiful, but the revela- 
tion of goodness—the great active pervad- 
ing goodness of the universe. He is too ex- 
cellent an artist to be merely didactic, but 
he is too excellent a poet to be merely ar- 
tistic. He is no trifler. The great subject of 
life engrosses him seriously and colors all 
of his work. He may not have dealt with it 
as powerfully as Wordsworth and Emerson 
did, nor even as magically as Tennyson did; 
but he dealt with it constantly and success- 
fully, and he dealt with little else. The 
ideas he applied to life were not new; they 
were often trite, and his manner of applying 
them was often trite. But they were always 
sincere and always suffused with gentleness. 
More than that, they were the ideas com- 
mon to the vast majority of people,—the 
mighty average of humanity,—and to that 
great audience Longfellow will always make 
a stirring appeal. The lucidity and obvious- 
ness of his craftmanship, the quietude of 
his sentiment, the ever-present human in- 
terest in his work, will always continue to 
find hosts of readers. He may not be ac- 
claimed and cherished among persons of a 
possibly over-fastidious culture, but he will 
always be dear to the hearts of thousands. 
I cannot feel at the present time that he re- 
stores me to myself as Arnold and Words- 
worth do when I read them, or that he en- 
heartens and stimulates me as Browning 
and Emerson do; but neither can I forget 
that he once did so. I cannot forget that he 
was the first poet to stir that living enthusi- 
asm for poetry which we all possess to some 
extent; that he revealed to me the world of 
men with a certain glamour that has never 
departed from it, and first hinted at the sad 
or splendid significance of life. To-day it 
may take a more cunning art than his to 
work this magic incantation and distill a 
happiness out of poetry; perhaps even the 
greatest poets can furnish little else than 
solace to our doubtful maturity; but I for 
one must forever remember the haunting 


flavor of “Hiawatha” or the lines “To the 
River Charles.” 

To bring Longfellow’s poetry to the test 
of any sort of critical scrutiny, however, is 
a different matter. One must put aside the 
promptings of personal gratitude and re- 
membered preference, and make some at- 
tempt at impartiality, however inept. Per- 
haps the high-water mark of Longfellow’s 
poetical achievement is to be found in his 
sonnets. At least it is in these rather than 
in his longer narrative poems that he speaks 
with the unequivocal note of genius. They 
have a distinction and dignity of utterance 
not always to be found in his work. His 
mastery of technique made him at home in 
that difficult form, while the strict limita- 
tions of the sonnet gave his facile genius 
just the restraint it sometimes lacked. 

In “Evangeline,” for instance, I cannot 
feel that Longfellow is always successful. 
The great ease and looseness of the form, 
imposing few restrictions on his narrative, 
often betrayed him into writing prose,—or 
at least unpoetical verse. He does not al- 
ways succeed in being simple without being 
common and flat. So that occasionally the 
poem loses its rightful dignity and seems 
cheap, where it only ought to seem homely. 
No flaws in style, however, can nullify the 
effect of the story or make its pathos seem 
tawdry. It is too genuine for that, and will 
always have its scores of readers as long as 
simple people continue to care for simple 
things, and youthful hearts are moved by 
tales of sorrow and of love. 

In “The Courtship of Miles Standish” 
Longfellow is somewhat more succinct in 
style. He seems to have gained a more per- 
fect control over his hexameters in the ten 
years which passed after the writing of 
“Evangeline.” Perhaps the greater light- 
ness of the subject may have given a greater 
neatness and precision to his hand; certainly 
from a technical point of view the later 
poem seems the better, though less stirring 
and serious in its human appeal. That it 
should have become, like “Evangeline,” a 
classic in American literature (or perhaps 
we had better say, in English literature) is 
not surprising. Longfellow’s inalienable re- 
nown rests on a sort of universal suffrage. 
He has contributed more classics, more rec- 
ognized favorite poems, to our poetry than 
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any other American author, more indeed 
than most English authors. And among his 
longer works none hold a more secure place 
than these two tales of early colonial life 
told in flowing hexameters. 

Only two other extended works of their 
author can be placed beside them in popu- 
larity,—the “Tales of a Wayside Inn” and 
“Hiawatha.” In thinking of these impor- 
tant undertakings and in reading Longfel- 
low’s life and the account of his literary 
achievements, one cannot but be amazed at 
the facility and ease with which he com- 
posed. That “Evangeline” should have been 
written in little more than a year seems 
creditable enough, but that “Miles Stan- 
dish” should have been finished within three 
months and “Hiawatha” in five seems al- 
most incredible. Yet Colonel Higginson 
notes that “ ‘Hiawatha’ was begun on June 
25, 1854, and published on November 10 of 
that year.” So that our poet must have writ- 
ten about fifty lines every day, including 
Sundays, and then only allowed about fif- 
teen days for the printer and binder to do 
their work. Evidently some people were not 
slow in those days. I hardly know which to 
wonder at most, the unflagging and abund- 
ant vitality of such genius or the astonish- 
iug rapidity of such bookmaking. But there 
can be no doubt of Longfellow’s copious 
capacity for production. At a time when he 
was longing for a good snow-storm to block 
the door against interruptions, while he was 
working on “The Divine Tragedy,” he was 
still able to write “‘a scene or two every 
day.” And again he wrote fifteen of the 
lyrics of “The Saga of King Olaf” in as 
many days, and that “with all kinds of in- 
terruptions,’—an altogether remarkable 
performance, which we can scarcely par- 
allel. Our sounding new cities are built out 
of nothing in a few years, or a few months, 
but something seems to delay our great new 
poems. 

Just wherein the peculiar charm of “Hia- 
watha” rests, it would be hard to say. But 
the unwonted measure with its monotonous 
“feminine endings,” as they are called, and 
the unusual style with its recurrent phrases, 
were blended together by a happy inspira- 
tion for the depicting of its scenes. They 
keep that air of pristine innocence which 
everywhere pervades the poem; they do not 
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rob its themes and characters of the natural 
dignity which belongs to them, and yet they 
have none of the sophistication which would 
have necessarily characterized a more con- 
ventional treatment of the subject. In blank 
verse, for instance, these folk tales would 
have been much less effective. It is perhaps 
rash to say that the task could not have been 
better done, or that no form could have been 
found more appropriate for this particular 
purpose. Perhaps we do not know the In- 
dian well enough to judge. Our conception 
of him, or at least our conception of his 
legends, must always be colored by our re- 
membrance of Hiawatha. And I confess 
there is an inescapable wizardry hanging 
about the poem which I can never shake off. 
It is one of those things which I could never 
even attempt to judge impartially. Its ca- 
dences and pictures are too inextricably tied 
up with memories of charmed days long ago, 
when bears inhabited the back lot, when 
hostile tribes skulked through underbrush at 
the pasture’s edge, and we used to go moose- 
hunting (on real snow-shoes) with wooden 
guns of our own manufacture. 

Longfellow’s most ambitious work is a 
comparative failure. Like so many great 
poets he experienced the irony of the Muse, 
and when he attempted most, was permitted 
to accomplish least. “Christus” was born of 
a noble conception, whose fulfilment lay be- 
yond its author’s power. It was, indeed, 
Longfellow’s intention to make this his 
magnum opus. His meditations upon it dom- 
inated a great part of his literary life, and 
the actual labor expended upon it was 
greater than on any other one of his writ- 
ings. Yet it would scarcely be missed by the 
average reader, if omitted from his works. 
He was far from being at his best in the 
drama, even in a drama of the cloister, such 
as “Christus” is. There is another insuper- 
able obstacle, however, to his success in such 
an undertaking, which becomes apparent in 
“The Divine Tragedy,” the first part of this 
noble venture. It is simply this, that in re- 
telling the tales of the life of our Lord from 
the New Testament, he is competing with 
that great masterpiece of literature, the New 
Testament itself. The story of Christ has 
been told once for all. An artist or writer 
who would use that sublime figure for the 
center of interest in his theme, must not ad- 
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here to the Bible version of that great life, 
but must diverge from it. His work of 
course must not controvert the Scriptures, 
but it must be an imaginative supplement to 
them. It must be apocryphal. By introduc- 
ing the words of Christ in all their familiar- 
ity into his poem, Longfellow inevitably lost 
his hold upon his readers. His work became 
a graceful transliteration, instead of an 
original creation. The epilogue, for exam- 
ple, is simply the Apostle’s Creed, taken 
verbatim from the Book of Common Prayer. 
The whole poem, therefore, is a mistake, an 
error in artistic judgment. 

We are not to judge any poet by his er- 
rors, however, but by his successes, the great 
things he accomplished for our lasting ben- 
efit and enjoyment. We need great poetry 
to-day,—though we do not know it,—more 
than we need anything else. All that indus- 
try can give we are constantly adding to 
life; but the spiritual enhancements, the 
aids to happiness which poetry and art and 
culture alone can give us, we are as con- 


stantly neglecting. With all the affairs of 
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daily life we deal with commendable 
promptness and power; to the affairs of the 
intellectual life, however, we are still too in- 
different. It is an old plaint, indeed, one 
that our preachers and critics are never tired 
of dinning in our ears; but it is just, never- 
theless. And as we gradually come to realize 
our human needs in a spiritual and intellec- 
tual direction more and more, we shall turn 
with more and more avidity to art and 
poetry to satisfy us. Nor will poetry in that 
day be found deficient. It will arise at our 
demand, fresh and great, to supply our 
strong requirements, and we shall have a 
national poetry commensurate with our 
country, with our race, with our dreams. 

But we shall never be exempt from our 
debt to the old poets for all they have done 
for us, and for all they are doing from day 
to day. For if “the poetry of earth is never 
dead,” neither is the poetry of man. And 
among those who have wrought in that wide 
field of human endeavor with so much lofty 
and sincere devotion, the blameless Long- 
fellow is eminent and secure. 


TEST 
By Kenton Foster Murray 


| Te 4 me not read one page or line 

Of all the books that deck my shelves, 
If I but read them for themselves 
And add not to them aught of mine. 


If these dear volumes that I prize 
Dull me to read my fellow men, 

I make them serve me ill, for then 
My reading only comes to lies. 


Three things my books must mean to me; 
Seed for new thought, a keener view, 
And greater willingness to do— 

Else I am slave that should be free. 





a 








THE ABBESS OF VLAYE 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


ERHAPS Mr. Weyman does not now 

write novels of so fascinating a quality 
as those he wrote a few years ago. Perhaps 
his play and counterplay of intrigue are not 
so lively as they used to be. Granting this, 
and that public taste has swerved a little 
from the quality of his accomplishment, 
still a liberal allowance of praise is due him 
for his later work. In “The Abbess of 
Vlaye” is plenty of evidence that his hand 
has not lost its cunning. This story is not 
so clever as “A Gentleman of France,” 
for instance. It does not tread so lightly 
and so gaily on its way. It does not im- 
press one so greatly with the swift opposi- 
tion of enemies, playing life like a game. 
But it is still a story to be thankful for, a 
story to keep one good company on a cold 
night over a blazing fire or even over a 
steam radiator. 

The time is Mr. Weyman’s favorite pe- 
riod, that of Henry of Navarre. The scene, 
however, is not at court, nor does the great 
king appear in the story except incident- 
ally. The scene is laid in Perigord and in 
neighboring provinces, where the king’s 
governor, at Henry’s command, and under 
grave penalties in case of failure, goes to 
suppress revolt. The picture of life in the 
provinces is full of interesting details, as 
is that of the conquest of the savage 


Crocans, whom the lieutenant enlists on . 


his side of the contest. A discreet and well- 
discriminated love-story gives a touch—no 
more—of the sentiment necessary to carry 
off the fighting aspects of the tale. These 
are well to the front, and might make the 
story too harsh and sinister in effect, if it 
were not for the variety of people con- 
cerned in the development of the plot. 
These are many in number and picturesque 
in their representation. Something cheap 


and melodramatic mars the quality of the 
concluding chapters, yet does not greatly 
mar the whole; for the book is of the sort 
to be taken at a gulp, not critically and 
piecemeal. To the lover of historical ro- 
mance the book may be commended. 


Longman, Green and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


FATA MORGANA 
BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


MONG recent romances, none has been 

so original in conception as Mr. Cas- 
taigne’s “Fata Morgana.” No less striking 
in plot than in title, it rests the reader wear- 
ied of stereotyped and hackneyed situations. 
Helia, an artist of the circus-ring in Paris, 
bears a close resemblance to the legendary 
ancestress of the Duke of Morgana, the 
presiding deity of the Adriatic, the fata 
or fairy Morgana. Helia poses as this fairy 
duchess for a great picture painted by Phil 
Longwill, an American artist, for the Duke. 
And thereby hangs the tale that Mr. Cas- 
taigne has undertaken to tell. For Helia— 
beautiful, daring, warm-hearted and ingen- 
uous,—loves Phil, who is handsome and 
talented, and like Little Billee Young, 
though not like him exactly, tender. And 
Ethel Rowrer, of Chicago, who unites 
beauty and millions, loves him too. In these 
girls Mr. Castaigne has given us his best 
characters. Singularly enough, all of the 
women in the book are better drawn than 
the men. Miss Rowrer is one of the most 
successful of the many attempts that have 
been made to catch and prison in one hero- 
ine the elusive charms of the American girl. 
Of all these charms nobility of heart is 
none the least, and in Miss Rowrer’s gener- 
ous attitude toward Helia, Mr. Castaigne 
has pictured it in a very genuine and fine 
way. How Helia comes to know the Duke 
of Morgana, to visit his castle and to play 























the part of rescuer there just as the fair 
ancestress, whom she resembles, did, make 
up a story that is a shade fantastic, but un- 
deniably interesting. Poufaille, the sculp- 
tor of the Latin Quarter, and Suzanne, his 
model, are excellent comedy figures, with 
their 


“Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles,” 


like the Pierrot and Pierrette at a Pro- 
vencal fair. The artist-author has been 
more than generous in the number of illus- 
trations that he has provided, but not al- 
ways sufficiently self-exacting in quality. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE MISFIT CROWN 
BY FRANCES DAVIDGE 


ADY CARNIFEX claims to have mar- 

ried Sir John because the two C’s of 
Caroline Carnifex made such a pretty mono- 
gram for her handkerchiefs! Whatever the 
basis, the marriage has been a happy one, 
and Lady Carnifex’s inconsequence, happy 
faculty of hitting the nail on the head, and 
unconscious humor, help to lighten what 
might have been a rather sad little story. 
She is seconded, to be sure, by John Ash- 
burton, an elderly man about town, with a 
turn for neat epigram, and whimsical views, 
who is also the mentor, and the nearest ap- 
proach to a hero. 

The central situation repeats the mar- 
riage of Dorothea Brooke and Mr. Casau- 
bon, with the difference that the exacting 
pedant is a young man. Even youth, and a 
prospective baronetcy, do not make Rufus’ 
prosiness and self-absorption less weari- 
some. When the hour of temptation strikes, 
the wife finds strength to repel sin, courage 
to bear the burden, in the doing of right for 
right’s sake. A great love draws her nearer 
to the love of God, and a noble self-abnega- 
tion elevates what would otherwise be a 
dreary future. 

The novel is a screed against divorce; the 
burden of advice to all unhappy wives being 
“to pluckily stick it out.” Tact, and self- 
control, are offered as the healers of matri- 
monial ills; truth, loyalty, courage, are 
weighed against the longing for individual 
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sunshine. “To make of one’s life a sort of 
ambulatory passion, instead of a permanent 
prose is neither sane nor comfortable.” The 
philosophy may not be divine, but it is very 
fit for working purposes. 

Although the moral is driven firmly home, 
there is a pleasant atmosphere of English- 
society, frequent changes of scene, and 
agreeable people, interspersed through the 
volume. The author knows the value of re- 
straint, and has stopped with too few pages 
rather than too, many. 


D. Appleton and C 
Price $1.50 


DR. GRENFELL’S PARISH 
BY NORMAN DUNCAN 

HIS is not Dr. Grenfell’s first appear- 

ance before the American public. He 
came into the magazines, several years ago, 
when he organized the North Sea Mission 
to the deep sea fishermen. That story of 
energy, heroism, and militant Christianity 
thrilled many readers. His present practice 
extends for some two thousand miles along 
the bleak, jagged coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland. The lonely fisher folk that 
live along those black, scarred rocks are too 
poor to pay, almost too poor to live, but 
hardships, labor, suffering, they have in 
plenty. A coasting schooner in summer, a 
dog sledge in winter, carries the mission 
doctor, who is also an Oxford graduate, and 
a Moody convert, to the succor of these scat- 
tered patients. There is an anecdote that 
Dr. Grenfell, during his recent visit to New 
York, warned a friend against reading the 
present book on the ground that “there’s a 
lot of stuff about me in it.” The reader will 
dissent from this opinion. In fact it would 
seem that the doctor laid an embargo upon 
his biographer. The little scraps of fact 
that concern Dr. Grenfell’s personality, and 
work, must be carefully gleaned, and then 
the sheaf is much too small. A few perilous 
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_ voyages among fogs, ice-bergs, and sunken 


rocks, a few anecdotes of pressing cases, 
show his daring, and sympathy. He is an 
able seaman among the old salts, a Santa 
Claus to the starved children, a magistrate 
to offenders, a minister of healing to the 
suffering. But all this is by the way; it is 
upon the forbidding aspects of the wild 
coast, the pitiful need for skilled help, the 
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grinding poverty, the life of the Labrador 
“liveyeres,” of the fleet fishermen, of the 
women in the turf huts, and the children in 
the old purits—upon the parish and the 
parishioners—that the story dwells. It is a 
picture drawn with a fish hook, on a bit of 
- gray driftwood, etched in with salt water. 
Of Mr. Duncan’s skill in his chosen line, 
there has long been no question, but this is a 
book to be felt, not one to be analyzed. The 
literary material, that is so lavishly used in 
a truthful record, might be beaten out into 
several romances; but these sketches of men 
and women, scenes alongshore, stories of 
fishing, wreck, hard winters, wonderful es- 
capes, of courage, patience, and nautical in- 
stinct, are given to show the work, and not 
the worker. The only explanation of some 
of these deeds lies in the doctor’s own words 
that “what a man does for the love of God, 
he doés differently.” This is indeed a differ- 
ent, and a better, tale from any figment of 
the imagination. It reaches the heart with 
the force of verity. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago 
Price $1.00 net 


RED HUNTERS AND THE ANIMAL 
PEOPLE 
BY CHARLES A. EASTMAN, M. D. 

HAT these stories about animals were 

written by an Indian accounts largely, 
perhaps, for a certain quality differentiat- 
ing them from others of their class. Many 
current stories of bird and beast show a 
wider knowledge of animals than do these 
under consideration. In this collection, 
however, there is expressed a feeling of 
camaraderie between the author and the 
subjects of the tales, a kinship between man 
and the animal world,which is not expressed 
elsewhere. The sympathetic appreciation 
of animal life herein set down is scarcely 
that of a superior being for inferiors. It 
is brotherly in quality. “Fellow hunters” 
is the expressive term used many times by 
the red men of these stories to designate the 
bear, the wolf and others who, in common 
with themselves, must kill to find means of 
sustenance. In fact, the book is a document 
concerning Indian life, in that it expresses 
how closely linked that life is and has been 
to the animal world. 

The stories are good stories, some of 
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them dramatic in quality and-tinged often 
with a racial poesy of thought and expres- 
sion. The book is entertaining as fiction, 
valuable because of the light it throws on 
Indian life, and largely interesting as one 
of the few contributions to our literature 
made by an Indian. Its author is a prac- 
tising physician among his own people, the 
Sioux. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.25 


A SELF-MADE MAN’S WIFE 
Her Lerrers To Her Son 
BY CHARLES EUSTACE MERRIMAN 


HESE sixteen letters will not quench 

the public thirst for epistolary fiction. 
Rather they may lead to another series from 
Helen, the daughter-in-law, for it is but fair 
that this latest member should complete the 
family chorus. The present writer has 
enough wit to hold her own with the pork- 
packing head, and enough force to keep that 
autocrat firmly in a subordinate place. From 
much business association she uses commer- 
cial terms with aptness. In spite of reminis- 
cences of a woman’s club, side talk on mil- 
linery, and gush over Helen’s baby, the let- 
ters have a masculine ring. They exhibit a 
terse expression, a worldly acumen, a sense 
of humor, and an anecdotal wealth, that 
strongly resemble the style of the self-made 
man. The pegs from which the anecdotes 
hang may be plainly in view, but aside from 
the connection with the text, the latter are 
usually well worth reading in themselves. 
Without exception, they are fresh, and the 
old man’s bucolic failures when he revisits 
the Missouri farm; the deserted bride who, 
instead of retiring to weep, gives her guests 
a good time, by turning the wedding into a 
progressive euchre party, and distributing 
the presents as prizes; the story of: the 
“slick” promoter, and Uncle Henry’s home 
thrusts, are as good as the weightier philo- 
sophical apothegms. 

The letters, in general, are a handbook to 
matrimony, since they consist largely of ad- 
vice to the two freshmen that have lately 
matriculated in that popular college. “The 
lack of imagination kills many a flourishing 
romance and sends love to the shambles” 
smacks agreeably of the paternal calling. 
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When the bridegroom meditates authorship, 
the old lady’s views are more easily given 
than followed. “The only way to write a 
book is to write it;” “choose the title first, 
for it is easier to fit a novel to a name, than 
a name to a novel;” “write a book that will 
sell, and then cut it up into acts,” have wis- 
dom and difficulty. The advertising man, 
who was lured from the pork-packers by a 
big publishing house, at a fancy salary, 
elicits the reflection that “books and pork 
products, as salable commodities, may not 
be so far apart, after all.” A study of re- 
cent placards, and posters, would lead one 
to accept the Chicago literary point-of-view. 

Any selections from this correspondence 
must be so partial, that the reader can only 
be advised to dip into it himself. If he has 
a liking for humor, and a taste for common 
sense, the chances are he will swallow the 
whole at one gulp. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


A PRINCE OF LOVERS 
BY SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY 


O label this novel as old-fashioned, is to 

pay a compliment, not cast a slur. It is 
to say that the author has taken pains and 
time, that his creation is shapely, and dig- 
nified. To the callous reviewer, inured to the 
jerry-built structures of diurnal fiction, to 
the faults that creep past editorial inspec- 
tion, this volume presents a pleasing front, 
and an excellent sky line. 

Some social formality was to be expected 
in Germany at the close of the Thirty Years 
War, but the statement that the two princi- 
palities, where the scene is laid, preserved 
their independence for a couple of centu- 
ries, leaves the period vague. We perceive 
that the rival kingdoms are within an easy 
carriage drive of one another, that news 
travels more slowly, that an army of three 
score men suffices to dislodge the usurper, 
that swords, pistols, and single combat, are 
still the vogue, but here the indications end. 
Fortunately the interest of a romance does 
not turn on territorial extent or definite 
dates, but on good proportions, ready inven- 
tion, and happy expression. A marriage of 
state, an unknown betrothed, a rebellious 
princess, and a scheming minister, provide 
an admirable ground plan. On this, Sir 
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William Magnay has built disguises, an 
elopement, a robber baron who dwells in a 
castle as perplexing as that of Udolpho, the 
regaining of a kingdom, and delightful love 
making without stint. The assassinations, 
duels, and executions, are managed gallantly 
and briefly, without needless laceration of 
the reader’s susceptibilities. Even the grue- 
some murder of the beautiful lady does not 
shock, since her appearance is too fleeting 
to engage one’s deeper feelings. The prin- 
cess, though haughty, is loving, the prince 
is a prince charming, the soldier of fortune 
is bluff, faithful, and skilled at sword play, 
and the little maid of honor is winsome. 
Possibly the mating of these last two might 
have added a grain to the pleasure, and the 
prince’s continued silence, as to his real 
rank, seems a little inexplicable after he has 
won the love of his betrothed. It helps along 
the action, however, and prolongs the sus- 
pense, which after all is the raison d’étre of 
a charming romance, one that may be guar- 
anteed to transport the reader out of this 
work-a-day world into the halcyon land 
where love, daring, and prowess are not 
caged by sordid reality. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


PAM 
BY BETTINA VON HUTTEN 


ERE is one thing of which the reader 

of “Pam” is absolutely certain, and that 

is that it is the most daring story that has 
appeared in many months. He may not be 
sure of liking Pam _ herself—precocious, 
brown-faced, with monkey eyes and a pet 
monkey in her arms—though he must admit 
that she is clever and original and superla- 
tively interesting. He may well doubt, in a 
final analysis, the story’s consistency, and 
wonder if the author did not find her theo- 
rem more difficult of demonstration than she 
believed when she chose it. But the au- 
dacity of the book is beyond dispute; to 
some it will seem beyond pardon. There 
was hint of audacity in the author’s earlier 
story “Our Lady of the Beeches,” but in 
“Pam” we get it full-measured and straight- 
forward. So radical is Pam’s attitude and 
so persistent is she in adhering to it, that the 
author has taken refuge behind a prefatory 
plea that her heroine’s sentiments are not 
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her own. Despite this shelter it must have 
required courage to picture unwedded lovers 
as living happily together ever after, this 
grandmotherly benediction being commonly 
reserved for those that have said their vows 
in proper legal form before squire or clergy- 
man. Still more courage must have been 
necessary to draw a heroine who deliberately 
tells the man she loves that she prefers the 
relation of mistress to that of wife; so Pam, 
recalling the happiness of her unmarried 
parents, tells Peele, member of Parliament, 
fascinated by her but already engaged to 
the sister of a powerful duke whose influence 
means everything to his career. The scene 
of the story is framed now by the blue wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean, beside which 
Pam’s father and mother live in Villa Ar- 
cadie, now by the green velvet lawns of an 
old English manor house where Pam makes 
long visits to the whimsical grandfather 
whom she is so much like. Nowhere is Pam 
quite at home; she merely camps here and 
there, gypsy fashion. Rather, she belongs to 
that genus of plants that requires little or no 
earth, blooming brilliantly out of nothing. 
The story comes to a tearful end without 
arriving at a conclusion; it is steadily cyn- 
ical and so not altogether wholesome; it is 
bound to be condemned by all those whom 
Mr. Henry James has called the “intellec- 
tually stuffy” and by some people hardly 
deserving of that epithet. But it is an inter- 
esting book of artistic purpose, and there- 
fore a book to be read by the liberal- 
minded; it is a striking book, and therefore 
a book sure to be talked about. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


REMINISCENCES OF PEACE 
AND WAR 
BY MRS. ROGER A, PRYOR 

UMBERED with a somewhat heavy 

title and adorned, in doubtful taste, 
with a miniature portrait of the author, 
“Reminiscences of Peace and War” is never- 
theless a delightful volume. Mrs. Pryor, 
Virginian born, lived in Washington with 
her husband, Congressman Pryor, at one 
time minister to Greece, during the critical 
years immediately preceding the Civi: War, 
and when that war came, she took as active 
a part as a woman might, remaining near 
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her husband, then a colonel of the Confed- 
erate forces. She knew the people worth 
knowing during both periods and with a 
lively pen she relates charming anecdotes 
and gossipy stories about them. Her narra- 
tive is written from a purely feminine stand- 
point and furnishes color for many an event 
hitherto merely outlined. It is of grand 
balls and levees that she tells; how young 
and handsome Fillmore looked at his inaug- 
uration; what quantities of flowers garni- 
tured the women’s gowns and heads; how 
cold and stately President Buchanan was; 
how many admirers his niece, Miss Harriet 
Lane, had in train; how regally beautiful 
and how brilliant was Kate Chase; how at 
parties and dinners the conversation was all 
on art and literature and other safe topics, 
no one daring to speak of what everyone 
was thinking; how after her house was 
sacked by Union soldiers, the cattle killed, 
the blooded horses stolen, the family por- 
traits riddled with bullets or sabre-cuts, she 
resolutely entered it and began, with the 
assistance of a faithful negress, to restore 
cleanliness and order. Mrs. Pryor is never 
tedious, knowing by happy instinct what de- 
tails will prove entertaining. She has writ- 
ten a book of much charm and no little 
worth. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE DRYAD 
BY JUSTIN HUNTLY M’CARTHY 


; oe of forest green stamped with a 
conventionalized tree design suitably 
enclose Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s lat- 
est story, ““The Dryad.” Mr. McCarthy has 
taken Greece for the scene of the story, the 
Greece of ancient days when fauns and 
nymphs dwelt in the woods, and tourna- 
ments and races made merry the life in 
Athens. It is an idyl of this time that he 
has given us, a prose poem, felicitously con- 
ceived, beautifully written. Mr. McCarthy 
has rare picture-making power and in de- 
scribing Argathona, half god, half human; 
Rainouart, the young knight, her lover; 
Simon of Rouen, lusty soldier of fortune; 
Duke Baldwin, and the Lady Esclara- 
monde, he has abundant opportunity to ex- 
ercise it. It may be said indeed that he has 
woven in this story a tapestry whose grace 
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of design and exquisite harmony of color all 
lovers of. this kind of story will approve. 
He aims to charm, not to excite, he lulls 
with gentle murmurous music, never does he 
startle with loud alarms. Thcre is some- 
thing Tennysonian in the silken softness of 
his style and in his imagery. From the pure 
story point of view, “The Dryad” is an ad- 
vance on “The Lady of Loyalty House” 
which preceded it, and it is clothed in lan- 
guage several degrees more picturesque. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE GIRL OF LA GLORIA 
BY ‘CLARA DRISCOLL 

S the mood of the wind-swept Texas plain 
particularly elusive? Many novelists, 
weary of the bleak hills of New England, 
the rice-fields of the South and the half- 
oriental airs of California, have pursued it, 
but few, if any, indeed, have quite captured 
it. The author of “The Girl of La Gloria” 
has not met with better luck than the rest. 
Her Mexican beauty is rather a garish, 
tawdry figure whose love for young Walton, 
the New York attorney investigating affairs 
on his father’s ranch, is very lurid and 

whose final sacrifice is very unreal. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


AT CLOSE RANGE 
BY F, HOPKINSON SMITH 


B fers thread upon which these varied 
sketches are strung is that of travel. In 
many, actual experiences are touched up 
with humor and fancy; in others, some fugi- 
tive glimpse is expanded into a short story, 
where the personality of the observer is 
kept hidden. The genesis of them all is re- 
lated in the introduction when the author 
states that a close inspection of human na- 
ture confirms the theory that “at the bot- 
tom of every -heart-crucible, choked with 
life’s cinders, there can almost always be 
found a drop of gold.” One qualification 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith has overlooked—that 
the seeker for good in human nature must 
bring kindliness and sympathy to the task. 
Unknowingly the writer reveals his own 
good fellowship and intuitive comprehen- 
sion; in nocturnal waits at dreary stations, 
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in Arctic day cars full of grumblers, around 
the surfmen’s fire at the life-saving station, 
exchanging amenities with the rapacious 
courier, or avoiding the chatter of chorus 
girls, the narrator discloses as’ much un- 
selfish bonhomie as he finds. Two of the 
stories—the Venetian gondola race and the 
Rajah’s Indian camp and Sherry dinner— 
strike different notes in the general chord 
of American plain living, and strenuous 
traveling. Most of the people are repre- 
sentative: the dear old lady, knitting se- 
renely in the stalled train, the selfish woman 
whose new gown is ruined by her own 
luncheon, the hustling drummer whose heart 
and stateroom are opened with a Grand 
Army button, the cheery policeman and the 
giggling porter come our way on every 
journey. These intimate portrayals, “at 
close range,” of real traits and daily -ro- 
mance are not only a fireside pleasure, be- 
cause of their literary deftness and artistic 
perception; they will also be a cheer and a 
moral uplift to the pessimist traveler, weary 
of the seamy side of human nature. 


Charles Scribners Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


PUBLICATION, noteworthy because 

of its novelty, if for no other reason, 
is “The World’s Best Poetry,” in ten vol- 
umes, from the press of John D. Morris 
and Company. Novel it is because, in this 
workaday world, we have come to“ believe 
there is no longer a place for the poet or 
his songs, save that the latter make handy 
“fillers” for magazine pages. To under- 
take the publication of a ten-volume collec- 
tion of works of poets, great and small, 
surely argues the falsity of such a belief— 
undertakings of such magnitude are not 
gone into unless there is a demand to be 
supplied. “The World’s Best Poetry” is 
cyclopedic in scope, containing the best 
verse of all tongues and times; the polished 
gems of the world’s most widely known 
poets stand side by side with the words of 
those who sung but once or twice, and the 
whole work merits the title that has been 
given it. Mr. Bliss Carman, the poet ed- 
itor, has been the chief of a staff of editors 
who compiled the work. 


John D. Morris and Company, Philadelphia 








THE FABLE OF THE UNFORTUNATES 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


the strip of Herbage which divides the 

Written fromthe Unwritten. These 

persons were, to putit poetically, Out of a Job, 
and they Fraternized as the Unfortunates. 

“I am the Second Cousin of the Same 
Name,” said a tired, overworked looking in- 
dividual. “I used to have my hands full: I 
was called on to Marry Persons, so that my 
wedding notice could be sent to the heroine; 
I was sometimes engaged to Die, so that my 
funeral notice might appear. I have In- 
herited Fortunes, I have flirted with the 
Other Girl, I have, in my day, Played many 
Parts. But these modern labor-saving de- 
vices of Sticking to Fact in fiction have left 
me Stranded.” 

“And I,” said a portly individual, ‘am 
the College Chum. It has been my proud 
portion to meet the heroine under Uncon- 
ventional Circumstances, and win her Inex- 
perienced Heart, ere she found that I was a 
College Chum of her brother’s. In later life 
it has been my delight, being then openly 
and avowedly a College Chum of her 
father’s, to adopt, foster and protect the 
heroine, to provide a Son whom she could 
wed. I have hoped that thus I impressed 
upon the fiction-reading world the Immense 
Advantage of a College Education. How 
otherwise could the heroine be provided with 
a suitable Opposite in the play? But it is as 
you say, my dear Cousins, Modern Methods 
are ruining the Fiction Business, and We 
are Out.” 

“And I,” said a Silvery Voice (when have 
you heard a silvery voice in fiction?), “am 
the Heroine who Glides. I am small, Gen- 
teelly Impoverished, given to doing deeds of 
Unthanked Benevolence, and I am able to 
glide, slip, flit and trip at request. My dress 


A GROUP of persons were standing upon 


is modest Gray, brightened with a Narrow 
Ribbon; my hair is Satin Smooth; my voice 
is low. I melt into tears’ on the slightest 
provocation—’tis my Softness inclines me 
thus to melt. But I am Soothing; I keep 
the reader’s self-respect where it belongs. 
My author usually allows me Six Silent Sob- 
bings and one Tear-burst per chapter. 

“But, as you gentlemen have so ably said, 
times are changed, and we have not changed 
with them. I adorned men’s novels, and 
showed forth the Masculine Ideal of Fem- 
inine Perfection. Now the Ladies have 
taken to writing books (were I not the dear 
little creature that I am, I should like to call 
them something far different from Ladies), 
and the Public permits itself to be ramped 
over and stamped over by heroines who 
fairly Stride through their novels. Dear me, 
I don’t know what my Author would have 
done with me, had I merely proposed half 
the Horrors which heroines commit nowa- 
days, and no reproof is made.” 

The three looked Wanly into each other’s 
eyes. Around them was a cloud of dimmer 
shapes—the Sailor Lover who returned to 
sit by the fire-side of his Brother after that 
Brother had married the Heroine, the Son 
who came back from Australia to pay off 
the mortgage as the auctioneer arose to sell 
the parents’ Furniture. 

“T can see the Landscape right through 
your Anatomy,” whispered the Heroine who 
Glides. ; 

“You're pretty thin yourself,” muttered 
the Second Cousin of the Same Name re- 
sentfully. 

And the Wind of Morning, blowing from 
the Cave of Truth, whirled these Smoke- 
Wreaths away. 





